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pncanfornist anh Sideprabent 
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Office as a Newspaper. 


WESTMINSTER LEAFLETS. 
Selected from the SERMONS and WRITINGS of the 


Rev. ani DIN. 
PACKET A, containing One Dos. assorted, 


No. 2 CO RTING AS A MOTHER. 
EST THOU ME?” 


10s.—New Church Music for 12 
Months.—10s. 
HURCH and HOME MUSIC for 


Anthem Book of 100 choice Anthems, Is. 8d. and 2s. 

The com 620 The Chants, and 
The , Ge. d., and 7s. 

Specimen free by to Ministers and 


A Sermon, by R. W. DALE, of 
22 HODDER & STOUGHTON. Price 24. 


Monthly part, 54.; by post 7d. 


weekly. 
G r G ö — 
* y . — Vol. I. ra ee Tiastrations, 


— Bvo, . 6d. 


DVICE to a MOTHER on the 

MANAGEMENT of her CHILDREN, and on 
the t on the Moment of some of their more 

— and Accidents. By PYE H. 
HA 


A 
J. and London, and all Booksellers. 


One Hundredth Thousand, fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. i 


A DVICE to a WIFE on the MAN- 
AGEMENT of her own HEALTH, and on the 
reatment of some of the Complaints incidental ito 


er e and Sackling. By 


eka London, and all Booksellers. 


ALICE BRIDGE, OF NORWICH. 
A Tale of the Time of Charles the First. By the 
Rev. ANDREW REED, B.A. (Shaw and Co., 


— —8 This q. — story ofa 
N 6. 

No maiden, and one of Cromwell's bravest 
colonels. Charles and Steenie are ph ed with 


brilliance. The early career of ton and the home- 
— of & the interest. We heartily 
ce ume 
lish a —*Mr. Beed has admirably 
Eng task to himself.” 


he assigned 
— 1 — 8 1 Kr 
fair ure es one 
of 1 most eventful periods of her history.“ 


HURCHES ing the SERVICES 
of the STUDENT ew Col during the 
vacation uly, — 1 —— are 

requeatod to wo wade oe. Preaching tary, New 


kl. NEWTH, D.D., Principal. 


LX. PRACTICE FOR SALE. —A 
4 PRACTICE of a 

4 re for the bar. A good introduction 
will be given. onconformist preferred. Omen ae 
Lex, “ Nonconformist and Independent” 
Fleet-street, London, E.C 


Co 


S HILLS (CATERHAM).— 
Tobe LET Ak tp or UNFURNISHED, 
. LN 
en, 

— Ae dod. rooms and r on 
rut floor. ouse and furniture in excellent con- 
dition. Extensive >: Saves 8 Apply 

r annum 

e ood," e World” Office, 13, 


—__--—- — 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF.A.CROWN. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Corte ror Jur. 
EW WEEKS UPON THE CONTINENT. By the Doxs or Art. 
Tun INDIAN DILEMMA. Major H. Garr ot 
ON THE SOURCES OF GERMAN Dr. Kant HNr. 
FREE TRADE, FROM 5 AMERICAN 8ST . By Atezat J. Lerrivowi1. 
Aes | RUSKIN, D-C.L. By an Oxrorp Port. 
By Le Baabe. 


LI 
HOW THE INCOME Ts TAX “CAN BB ABOLISHED. 
2 5 1 ** STERIES y Franocorw 15 — II. 
Tar ao MONEY ORDERS. ND BANK CHEQUES. By Professor W. rant Jevows. 
FROM. FAUST MR. PICKWICK. By Marrurw Baowrs. 
STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34, Paternoster-row. 


THOMAS BAKER, 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLE 
20, Goswell Road, London, E.. 


200,000 Volumes in every branch of Theology, 
Catalogues on applica 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES AND 
INITIAL LETTERS. 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, SOCKS, AND 


UNDERCLOTHING. 
Any Name can be had in OLD ENGLISH for SIX SHILLINGS a Gross. 


The Letters are manufactured in three sizes of Old English Type in Turkey Red. They can 
also be made in Black, both of which are warranted perfectly fast. 
The price of the Single Letters in Red is 2s., J., and 5¢. 6d. per gross box. 


Shirt Labels Manufactured in every Variety. Famples and prices forwarded on 
application. 


SOLD BY DRAPERS AND HOSIERS EVERYWHERE. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


48, GRACECHUROH STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 

Cuatnaman—ALDERMAN SIR CHARLES WHETHAM. 
Derutr-Caarnman — SIR CHARLES REED, M.P., LL. D. 
ACCUMULATED FUND. GROSS ANNUAL INCOME. REALISED PROFITS. 
£3,700,000. £480,000. £2,800,000. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY .—The Acoumalated Fund is larger than that of any other Office of the 
same age 


ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT.—The Rate of Expenditare for Management (including Com 
mission) is only about 54 per cent. on the gross Annual Income. 


THE PROFITS are divided every Five Years. The next Division will take place on the Mth 
November, 1982. 
HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 


Midland Railway. THE 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1990. 
IRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST 


b and Design, Gis and Modern. 


PERMANENT BUILD- 
ING & INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED. LONDON. 1966. 
Curzy Orricss— 
81, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, E.C. 
and Directors— Messrs. Joun CLAPHAM, 
Cushion-court, E. C.; Jouw Tzurtzrox, F. k. G. 8. 
— E. O.; Jou Cana, Blooms. 


DOES uate: — 


For 
* | JOHN NOBLE, Generel Manager. 
Derby, April, 1880 


J. Basen, r- J.a 
. C. ans, W. Ei WoT 


Secretary—J. W. TABRAHAM. 


ASHING DAT REFORM. -- 


day, b the easy and common-sense plan £25. Subscriptions, 5s. Monthly. 
with HARP kK EL REES’ VILLA WASH. Shares, £2 may be taken. Shares may be paid u 
ING MACHINE, i, or with WRINGER and ne — 


11 Sane. Five per cent in 
Bonus on matured Shares at annual distribution of 
profits. No liability of members. Females and 


12 ined, £5 Se , which does the fort- 
t's was n four hours, renders 
Deneseary, aud saves five or six houre of er Let | & 


Carriage paid S| “tees v4 ~~ x. 1 — 
every washin er ve van 
yments, on 107 , * — 1 1 vances — ro P — * * promptly, 2 
etrees, -pavement, London, beral terms * ments. 
—.— — > personally 1141 1—— 


above. 
EMOVING or eng — also be obtained of any of the Trustees or Di- 


12 82 N n — — 
(Limited), for their Prospectus, Remo valseffectedby | [IHRER GOVERNMENTS 
E vances made 


STOCK 


railway vans. Estimates free. Ad INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
one Manager, ; Cate 18732. 


INTEREST. AL WED ON DEPOSITS, 
5) per Cent. for Five Yoars and upwards, 


EN PER CENT. MORTGAGE DE. 5 per Cent. for Own Year and upwards. 
Leas than One Year according to Bank rates. 


4 BON PDS. — The oy 1 — SF of oP 
5 Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Com 
invite Tal yr DEBE TURES being pany, with cheques or coupons attached for half. 


interest. 
of 10 per 2215 * abe URITY TO partis ~The Secmritios in 
w moneys are inv tional 

we aod redeemable at £ii by 28 bail yearly wearentes of the Paid 382 

tuses and fu in - 828 at 
the Inrestor a — interest in the undertak- | the 52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C 
ing.— For prospectuses, 40 RN to the 4. W. Ray. Manager. 
78, Coleman- street, London, E — 


PMINSTER, Essex.—To be LET, a RITISH EQUITABLE ASSUR. 


1 modern 2 — known as UEEN.- STREET. PLACE, LONDON, EK. 
surrounded TWENTY 


Ville, 9 charming pleasure Fru — FCA. Mar, 180. 
— wi mf wal situate in «a pL oh aby ley ney 2 8 £408,652 
Feautifuhy timbered park. The Pw three ew Annual Premiums... oe 2 — 12,155 
sitting-rooms and seven bedrooms, with suitable | 24 525 Policies in force eS — 4,401,837 
domestic offices, stabling for three horses, with | Annual Premium Income „ 197,485 
coachhouse,4c.—ApplyfThomas L. Wilson, Upminster, | Death Claims, including matured ciaims and 
Romford. Bonuses see ee eee * 56,477 
Laid by in the ae fa, be 90 pee 61,237 
PURE INDIA-RUBBER STAMPS.— | Accumulated Fund 6055.70 
These stamps give a 12 clear one sharp | Average Reversiona Bonus 1, per cent. per annum. 
impression, and are ane mat Se 11 ote Paper, | Mu Assurance without mutual ty. 
Evdors Envelopes, — ane ostal Cards, 
Marking Linen, Stamping Crests, Monograms, Trade- RON CHURCHES, OHAPELS, 
Marks, —— and « variety of other 80 HOOLS, 2 erected, com in any part 
Pattern and the country — 1 CROWE, 


numerous to mention. 
Prise "Lit ire for one stamp. Iron Church ad e Ha mp. 


111 — street, | sci Lenton WW. “Ret Sa a 


"established 1849. 


HOME FOR LITTLE — 


DR. NICHOLSB’ 


FOOD OF HEALTH. 


Of Chemists and Grocers. Kl. per Ib. 


NOTICE. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES and CO., 
Saorveyors and Valuers, hereby intimate, that 


* tan Board of Works having decided to 
—— the 


1 * from Moorgate-street t 
Offices will in _— be eee 


22 70, dT . PAVEMENT E.C 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for — Aan — nase 
approves of this 


IDITY of TMeSTOMACH HEE INI MEAD. 
HE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


nd as = — * Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladios, and Infants, 


__DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. — 


HYDROPATHY. 


Se HYDROPATHIC ES. 


„ een MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBY. 


— W. B. HUNTER, p. 40, THOS. 


MACCALL, M b. 


Numerous improvemeuts have — made ( 
clally in the bathing 1 — and additional bed. 
room accom 


don provided. The Turkish Bath is 


peculiarly adapted for invalids—highly ventilated and 
ample cubic space. 


For prospectus apply to tho Manager. 


— — — 


SPECIAL DEPOSIT RATES. 


G. BARKER AND Co., 
BANKERS, 


99 & G, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
( Betablished 186.) 


CLAN Baxxzas—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


DEPOSITS 


of £10 and upwards received and receipts issued — 
On Dewand | 
Seven Days’ Notice 4 * 
14 Days’ Notice ... 4 * 
30 * Notice 


$ Months’ Notice 6 „ 
Au Extra Bouus of | per Cent. allowed on sums re- 

maining on Deposit 12 complete months. 

Current accounts opened on the usual ter us, aad 

every descriptiou of Banking transacted. 


. 3) per Cent. per Annum. | 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


Juty 8, 1880. 


— ™ — 8 az. - 


LEGE, a grad h Honours (mathe- 
matical pref ) ND STER. Candi- 
cleched eandidate be required to enter 2 Bee 
tember 2 ' 

Salary £300 annum, with rooms in the college, 
and board Ausieg original 
Applications. with o to be for- 
to the Master, T ort 
ee on or before Wednesday, J 


Artisans’ Dwellings Question 
Solved ! 


THE 
FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


AED 
BALANCE SHEET 


HOUSE PROPERTY COMPANY, 


Also Pamphlet entitled FIVE UTES’ CHAT,” 
— —— be Obtained of. 


JOHN T. MILLER, Secretary, 
92, Cannon Sraezt, City, E.. 


THE BOOK OF HEALTH. 
EV. E. J. SILVERTON will send 


cases of cure are set at 
death’s door have been restored to th, to the 
of the neighbours, who have thata 


Address 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARK ST., NOTTINGHAM. 


URE WATER.—Last Improvement. 

—LIPSCOMBE and Cos PATENT FIL. 

TERS have su all oth 41, 
Victoria-street, 


0 
— — 
OAL. —OOCKERELL’S 
Best 


19s.; Nuts, 
Cornhill, and Brighton. 


TRANOFRRL SLE. e 1. 7 

BIRTHDA RE TEXT CARDS. 

2 

100 Transferable Transfer 
PI Price stamps. 


RES. 
©, 18.18, 24 Splansia Now Birth 
6,12, 18, or 24 Beautiful Scripture 
TEXT CARDS. Price 13 Id. stamps. 
ata shove ore tne boat, and newest, and cheapest, 


Ihave hundreds of testimonials to show anyone, 
. All orders are 


JOHN WAINWRIGHT, 
Wholesale Stationer, Acton, Middlesex. 


PRAGUE’S 7-OOTAVE PIANO. 


full rich tone, and warranted to stand in tune in all 
climates. Others from 30 eas to 70 eas. 
SPRAGUE’S HARMONIUMS, in polished maho 


cases, 6 Pp * 
hers from 7 guineas to 55 guineas, suitable for ex- 


eedham, of New 


W. Sprague. 7, Finsbury-pavement, London, Es 
tablished 1837, ve a N 


N Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.” 


(CLARK ES WORLD FAME D 
/ BLOOD MIXTURE, the GREAT BLOOD 
PURIFIER and RESTO 


la, Sourvy, 
all kinds it is a never- 
It Cures old rer fing 


y recommended. 


Diseases, and Sor 
and permanent cure. 


Thousands of testimonials from all . 

Sold in Bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in Cases containing 
t cure in the —— ATE 
permanent cure ma i 
cases—BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PATENT ME 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom 
and the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 


six times the quantity, lls. 


A a 
Wholesale of all the Wholesale — incoln, 
| USE 
anp | BUMSTED'S 


TABLE SALT, 
As Supplied to 


HER MAJESTY. 


Please Note the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO, 


SEA 
SALT. 


D. Bumsted & Co, $6, King William St., E. 0, 


BRADFORD'S NEW SHOW ROOMS 


CONTAIN 


Bey 


‘aie . 
al 
2 4 1e. 
every article of Domestic 


tility. 
Catalogues, with over 200 illustrations, free. 
T. BRADFORD & CO. 
140, 141, 142, 148, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


NONOONFORMIST ARCHITECTURE. 


MR. DIXON, 
Who has had 25 years’ experience in the above branch 
of his profession, supplies 
DESIGNS 
Of Ch Chapels, Lecture 
charge opened his plans not be 
cent. if carried out. Portfolio sub 
88, Caversham-road, N. W. 


DO YOUR SHIRTS FIT YOU ? 


THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
1, FOUBERT’S PLACE, REGENT Sr., LONDON, W 
Six good Useful Shirts for 218., 268., or 30s., made 


. 
Address 


from our soft finish cl with linen fittings, Dressed 
Ready for Use, sent paid to any part. Dus. 
trated Instructions for -measurement, with list of 


82 
YS’ SHIRTS. 
YOUTHS’ SHIRTS. 
"Ss SHIRTS. 
LOURED SHIRTS. 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
SHIRTS IN ALL SIZES. 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder. 


OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF 
4 — 2 — 171 Ree 
and ä —— on he B d DAPRMT antic tne 
Cleaning Plate. 
Sold fn boxes, Is., 9s. 64., and 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL 8T., 
LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his P 


by post, 
t iqué sistem the adjustment 
Teeth without —2 to which the following 
refer. Consultation free 10 to 5. 


A 
4 — 


— * January, 1877. 

dea _—Allow me m 

— for the skill and attention dis, 2 in the 
1.12 eneaiieas Luer 

t ieat ion articulation excellent. am g 

— that you have obtained Her Royal 

Letters Patent, to what I the per- 

fection of Pain tistry. In recognition of your 


— 
ok ones, Eq 


Professor GARDENER, late of the Royal P nic 
Institution, in ® cer to Mr @. M Jones, 
tist, of 57, Great 
—— I have examined and tested 
System of edjusting Artifoia! Teath ite 1 
successful 
— = — wear and comfort yet intro- 
duced.”’ re 


DR. ROOKE’S 
ANTI-LANCOCET. 
A™ who wish 150 . health. and 

thus prolong : es 
7 Anti-Lancet,” or Handy Guide to Domestic Medi- 
cine, was on Se had gratis from 2 
Knowles 
to every 


~ CROSBY'S 
BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIALR 


8 ially recommended by several 
Ph — P and by Dr. KE, Sar. 
rough. Author of “An It bas been 
wed with the signal success for Asthma, 
Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Con- 
of Blood, Shortness 
Throat and Chest. 


Ht 


4s. Gd. each, by Che- 
mista, Ironmongers, &c. Manufactured by 
J.GODDARD Station Street, Leicester. 


Possessing all the properties 
of the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £0 5s, 


HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 
Perfection in Tone and Touch. Elegant Walnut 
instrument warranted to stand any ex- 

treme climate. 


SHIPPERS AND DEALERS SUPPLIED. 


Before you decide on purchasing, write for a de- 
scriptive Price and Testimonials to G. LINSTEAD 
(from Brinamead's), 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 


18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. 


4a. 6d., and lls. each, b 
n 
, Chemist, . 
%% Invalide should read Crosby's Prize Treatise on 
of the and Air Vessels,” a copy of 


which can be had Gratis of all chemists. 


The Family Circle Edition of the Christian 
World for July 6, contains :— 


By Mrs. Sans. 


the Sea. By Macors 


vcr Wim Breage. 
. By the Author of 


: Serial Tale. By Mast J. Hr. 


Felt 
er 
First Year's ping. By Minton 
e Kitchen: Moulded Salmon, Queen's 


6. By Error Scomwerns. 
and the Angel. By Lan Horr. 
Ele. 


te 
Bh from ed On 
Becrind Seal PR Oy Yared Ones 

* nditions of Bternal Life. By Lruax 
8 rs Here. By Mrs. L. C. W 
“Eowiy Prignd., ee 
You eople's Pastime. 

long rave and Gay. 


ONE PENNY. 


“ WESTWARD 
Ho!“ 


“When all 
lone man's Com 


SA 


In 1 os., 2 oz. 
. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION. 


HF RNS COCOA, 


Fry's Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, Ia. 4d. per lb. 


WILLS’ 


“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 

were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to be a 

u, & bachelor’s 

man's Sleep, and a 
canopy of heaven. Kingsleys Westward Ho!” 

, and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


Friend, a 


h ’ 1 
chilly 2298 man's Food, a sad man’s 


There's no Herb like it 


D. & H. O. WILLS. 


Paris 


DEWHURST’S 
SUPER GLACE THREAD 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
is International E 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-l, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


ibitions. 


KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 


and of very Excellent Quality.“ 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


#0, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


‘THE LITERARY WORLD 


Por thie Week (Price One Penny) conteins :—Dr. Bask- 
nell’s Life and Lettere—The Young Minister at His Work 
Onanges—A Boral Ro- 

— Classica) 


reek . 
Homeric Poeme—A Ribes View of Shak ' 
and the ble Dr. Peter Bayne on — 


es peare 
Gegius.”—Quarter! Reviews— Magazines for July—Ligerar 
882 — ofthe Week. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 


ie week (Price One Penny) contains : The Candle 
wus — By the Rev. Phillips Brooke The Religion of 
Daily Life. By the Kev. J. Vaughan, B.A.—Our Work and 
How to do it. By Rev. John Key The Ministry of the 
Christien Household to the World. By Rev. J. Baldewin 
Brown, R. A. Opportunities of Youth. By Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher—Thoughts for the Busy. By the Rev. W. Manning. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


For this Week (Price Ope Halfpenny) contains: A Chap. 
ter of Mra, Woodward's Serial, “ „The 
Times We Live In: The Lessons of the Centenary. By 
Marianne Farningham—Lessgons on the Psalms: Psalm! x. 
The International Lesson: Bible Rendinus for Senior 
Scholars. By Marianne Parningham—Legson on the Inter- 
national Text for Infante—Under His Wings: A Devotional 
Paper of the late Miss Havergal—The Beauty of Goodness — 
Tales from the Golden Texte Meport of the Suuday School 
Centenary Celebrations: Mr. Spurgeon’s Remarks on the 
Young; The Guildhall Meeting ; The Luternational Conven- 
tion; The Crystal Palace Fete; Episcopal Gatherings; The 
Exeter Hall Meeting; The Msikes Memorial; Provincis| 
Gatheringe— Poetry : Robert Raikes’ Motto. By Marianne 


a? 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MAGAZINE 


For Jaly (price Sixpence), contains: Robert Raikes and 
the Oentenary of Sunday-schools. By the Rev. V. Skinner— 
—Penelope. By Emma Jane Worboise—Our Summer Wander- 
inge—Unforgotten. By Beatrice Bristowe—The Victoria 
Oross. By F. H. F. My Garden. By Lacy Warden Bearne— 
An Baster Long Ago. By Georgina 8. Godkin—In Memoriam. 
By Merner Manton, 


LONDON: JAMES CLARKE& CO., 18414, FLEET STREET. 
Price 8s. 64. 


THE MODERN REVIEW: 


A NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
Contents for JULY. 

1. CRITICAL METHOD. I. By Professor Rur. 

1. THE LATER STONE AGE IN EUROPE. By sn 
CLiopp, PF. k. 4.8. 

& SYABSIUS OF 
Jonze, BA. 

& NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE AND RELIGIOUS IN* 
TERNATIONALISM, By Professor Ane RETVILLE. 

& FRANCE AND THE JBSUITS. By Professor Heer - 
Korr. 

6 SOME TENDENCIES OF MODERN 
Abs WILeoe, E. b., F. KS. B. 

7. THE MONKS OF BOLTON. enn COLLTER. 

. THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE “BIKON BASILIKE.” 
By W. Sa Operas, LL.D. 

K THE TWELFTH GERMAN PROTESTANTENTAG. By 
Pastor J. K. Hr. 

1, NOTES AND NOTICES. By Faawcis J. dane, 
MABK WILKS, &o. 


Published for the Proprietors by AK CLARKS ond 
0O.. London; on HEYWoop, Manchester; aad may de 
had by order of all Booksellers. 


Just ready, is. Oloth, is. ad. 


BY THE SAD SEA WAYES, 
MISS PRISCILLA’S SUMMER CHANGE. 


BY MARGARET SCOTT MAORITCHIE. 


Just published, crown , cloth, prige 5s, 


JOAN CARISBROKE. 


BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 


This les pleasant story of the domestic kind. The cha- 
racter of the heroine ls nicely drawn, and the incident is 
sufficiently interesting to make ii very readahie,"’—Spectaior. 

We cannot promounce Miss Joan Carisbroke to ben vers 
attractive heroine, but the week, and fle, and criminal 
people who cluster around her are drawn in such a life-like 
realistic manner, that this story, we doubt not, will be as 
popular asany which Mu. Weorboise has produced.” — Bcho. 

Apart from the growth of Joan's character the book would 
have little interest, but the sabordinate parts are well filled 
with variously contrasted figures, and, in spite of its dis- 
tinctly solemn nature, the book is nowhere dull, and oco.s- 
sionally both pathetic and humorous.”— AlAgnaum. 

Mr.. Worboise always writes well, generally with sound 
judgment and in a clear, interesting style. . . We like this 
book specially for the true and practicn! views of life and duly 
which are inculoated throughout.” —Congregationalist. 


CYUEBNE. Il. By K. Cromrrox 


BIOLOGY, BY 


Just published, crown Svo, cloth, 88. 


A RED-ROSE CHAIN. 


BY MAGGIE SYMINGTON. 
“A well-written story... . Interesting from Orst to last 
and full of valuable lessons. Rock, 


LONDON: JAMBS CLARKE S OO-..18 214 PLAST STREET 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


SERMONS 
BY THE 


REV. WILLIAM BRADEN 
Late Minister of the King’s Weigh Houss Chapel. 
Edited by AGNES BRADEN, 

With a Preface by the 


Rev. H.R. REYNOLDS, B. A., D. D., 
* We heartily commend this volume to our readers 
as a fitting memoria] of one whose private character 
and public service endeared him to many of bis fellow- 
townsmen during his residence here, and whose great 
ability and faithfulness asa preacher increased the use- 
fulness and raised the reputation of the loca] Noncon- 
formist pulpit. We would say, in conclusion, that the 
publishers have got up the book in excellent style 
the paper, type, and binding being all that could be 
desired, and at a price (4s. 64 ) which, bear.ng in mind 
that the book contains no fewer than twenty-one dis- 
courses, renders it remarkably cheap.’’— Huddersfield 


Beaminer, 


— — 


LONDON; JAMES CLARKE & 0O., 184 14 FLEET-ST.B.O 


es 


a 


— SS r 


e 


Juty 8, 1880. 


— 


Nonconformist ‘a Independent. 


THURSDAY, JULY 8, 1880. 


CHURCH DEFENDERS IN DIFFICULTIES. 


Ir was a misfortune for the managers of the 
Church Defence Institution that the date of its 
annual meeting should have been fixed for a time 
which could not fail to increase their previous 
depression and perplexity. It was bad enough to 
have to recount electoral disasters, instead of sound- 
ing a war-note in prospect of a coming conflict. 
It was equally inopportune that a highly-successful 
conference of the Liberation Society had been held 
only a fortnight previously. But the crowning 
source of embarrassment was an incident which 
had occurred not twenty-four hours previously, when 
the Burials Bill had passed the House of Lords, 
under circumstances calculated to fill the minds of 


zealous Church defenders with feelings of absolute 
humiliation. 


Three years ago the Church Defence Institution 
achieved, perhaps, its greatest success, in procuring 
more than 15,000 clerical signatures to a protest 
against the principle which had just been affirmed 
by the House of Lords, at the instance of Lord 
Harrowsy, and in also inducing the then Govern- 
ment to abandon their Burials Bill, rather than 
consent to the extinction of the clerical monopoly. 
And then last Session it was able to chuckle over 
the success of the paltry manœuvres which carried 
Mr. Marren’s abortive measure. At the recent 
annual meeting it had to be acknowledged that all 
this past activity was so much spent shot; that the 
new Act had been adopted in only about a dozen 
localities’ ; that a Bill based on the principle which 
the institution has constantly opposed had 
been brought in by a strong Government, had 
been supported by the two Archbishops and 
eight other prelates, and was likely to me 
law. As was frankly confessed, the whole 
situation had been ed. During the seven 
years in which the Establishment had been more 
than ordinarily free from external attacks the 
forces arrayed against it had been “carefully 
organised and actively prepared for any favourable 
opportunity that might present itself for a renewed 
assault; and, as the result, at the recent General 
Election they have received such a fresh accession 
of strength in Parliament that the Church of 
England must now be prepared for a series of 
a'tempts to weaken her national position.“ 


All this was sufficiently discouraging, without 
the added element of personal embarrassment 
which was involved in the presence at the meeting 
of the two Archbishops, who had done so much to 
corey the second reading of the Burials Bill in the 
Lords. They might have shirked the meeting, but, 
instead of doing so, they, with commendable 
courage, resolved to face the storm. As a conse- 
quence, the irate Church defenders could not de- 
nounce either the Bill, or the Government, or the 
Liberation Society, without at the same time re- 
probating their episcopal patrons. 

So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 


Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart 
Which winged the shaft that quivered in his heart! 


The Report of the Committee described the 
recent history of the Burials question with com- 

osure, and without recrimination; but the Arch- 

ishop of York, probably anticipating what was 
coming, resolved to put a bold face on the matter, 
by suggesting that the effect of the settlement of the 
question on the working of the society would be 
far from a bad one; because it had occupied, in a 
great degree, the activity of the society, and served 
to obscure other questions with which it will soon 
have to deal,“ and in future this work of ours will 
have a wider scope.” Lord Henry Scorr, how- 
ever, RaAcHEL-like, refused to be comforted; and no 
wonder, since the ARCHBISHOP’s assurance reminds 
one of Lord BEaconsFIELD’s assertion that the loss 
of its territory had strengthened the Turkish 
Empire. The Report, said Lord Henry, recorded 
the saddest fact ever put in such a document. It 
was a painful sight to see some prelates going 
in one direction and others in another, 
and he would rather meet all the dangers and 
difficulties of Disestablishment at once, than be 
disestablished piecemeal through our own unfaith- 
fulness.” ‘‘A few years ago this Burials question 
could have been settled in a favourable way. A 
Bill for that purpose was brought into the House of 
Lords, which, I believe, was defeated by the de- 
fection of you, my lord Archbishop!" This was 
pretty plain speaking, and it was followed by more 
of a like kind; but Dr. Tarr was quite as plain- 
spoken as his assailants: in fact, he treated them 
as scornfully as he is in the habit of treating Non- 


conformists ; or as he treated Bishop Menz the 
night before, when he told him, in the presence of 
the temporal peers, that he had forgotten himself, 
and had better take time for reflection! He was 
not in the least surprised that Mr. Ecrrron and 
his colleagues should express themselves with 
warmth, for 5 
We are the ; th 

GDI 
meeting shows that the general inflammation seems to be ex- 
tending itself throughout the kingdom; but I do think our 
differences should not be exaggerated. I think it is a 


have so much advice given me that I cannot follow the whole 
of it; and the more so, as it is often completely contradic- 
tory. Let us each follow our own conscience. t is the 


best guide we can follow, and the most likely to lead us to 
act for the welfare of the Church. I thank you for your 
advice, and I shall follow so much of it as approves i to 


my judgment. 

We may say, with Sir Lucrus O' TRIER: — 
„The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands; 
we should only spoil it by trying to explain it.“ 
The facts, however, are plain enough to cast some 
light on the future of Church Defence. Mr. 
HunnARD, M. P., closed a gloomy speech by declar- 
ing that 80 long as our laity and clergy are 
united, and so long as they are supported by the 
bishops, who are our natural leaders, we shall be 
invincible ; but if our leaders desert us we must 
still trust in Gop.” But laity and clergy are not 
united, and a section of the bishops have refused 
to support the policy of the institution at a critical 
point, and have practically gone over to the enemy. 
And the same thing will, no doubt happen again ; 
so that Mr. Husparp and his brother Churchmen 
will do well to place their trust more and more in 
the Atmicuty, and less and less in the Church 
Defence Institution. 

That the trust now placed in it is misplaced, will 
be seen on a careful reading of the feeble and 
maundering speeches delivered at this meeting. 
The speakers appeared to be too much paralysed 
by fear of the activity and potent influence of the 
Liberation Bociety to be able even to attempt to 
make a good intellectual defence of the system 
which the society assails. They also appear to 
have indulged to an unusual extent in downright 
misrepresentation of those who differ from them. 

What, for instance, could be more grotesquely 
false than Mr. Hunnanp's statement that the so- 
called religious census of 1851 was the compilation 
of a Dissenting body”? the fact being that Dis- 
senters had just as much to do with it as the 
Church Defence Institution had—that is, nothing. 
Then the Archbishop of York admits that 
he has not read any of the seven millions of 
Liberation tracts, the circulation of which has so 
much impressed his mind; but, “ judging from what 
he has heard at Sheffield and elsewhere,” they 
draw a most distorted caricature of the Church, 
and assert that it is maintained by grants from 
the taxes, and paid out of the Consolidated Fund” 
—an assertion than which nothing can be more un- 
true. Equally absurd is his remark that while he 
sees in their papers and speeches a good deal 
about the Ripspate judgment and the Horsham 
case, and other things of that sort, he finds 
no corresponding notice of misdoings connected 
with any ae gery | body,” or evidence that 
Dissenters make the slightest complaint that 
they are suffering from State - control.“ The 
Archbishop of CANTERBURY seems just as in- 
capable of distinguishing between the position of 
Dissenters and that of the members of an Estab- 
lishment; for he says the Liberation Society ‘‘says 
nothing of improvements in itself.” That, however, 
is less serious than his Grace's distinct statement 
that the society ‘‘ exhorts its members to resist all 
reforms and improvements in the Church of Eng- 
land.“ Where, and when, has it said so? The ac- 
cusation is as unfounded and as reckless as another 
recent random assertion of the ARCHBISHOP'’8—Vviz., 
that the society wished to represent that the 
clergy were so disunited that they could not join 
in any good work.” 

It is a pity that the able members of the Church 
of England, who believe that its establishment by 
law is defensible, on both theoretical and prac- 
tical grounds, do not come forward and grapple 
with the real arguments of opponents with candour, 
and with some intellectual force. pag her how- 
ever, seems to be thought good enough for the 
audiences gathered together in the cause of 
„Church defence.” Hence, great injustice is done 
to that cause, first by neglecting to put forth the 
mental strength which exists on the side of the 
Establishment, and then by rash and unscrupulous 
misrepresentations of those who are feared a great 
deal more than they are despised. We do not 
wonder that so many Episcopalians think that 
their Church requires to be defended quite as much 
against the Church Defence Institution as against 
the machinations of the Liberation Society. 
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MISSIONARIES AND NATIVE RACBS. 


Taover the facts brought forward by Dr. Cameron 
in the House of Commons on Friday night in support 
of his motion were not numerous, they gave rise to an 
important debate, which cannot but have a wide- 
spread salutary effect. There are missionaries and 
missionaries. The great mass may be truthfully de- 
scribed as self-denying and scrupulous men, who desire 
to keep within their spiritual sphere as the ambassadors 
of the Prince of Peace. The task is by no means an 
easy one, and their opportunities to step beyond it are 
great in proportion to their moral influence. Power is 
thrust upon them by grateful and ignorant natives, who 
regard them as chiefs, and would fain see them exercise 
supreme authority for the good of the community 
among whom the missionaries dwell. Ag a rule, we 
believe, these temptations are resisted. In civilised 
communities, such as India, where civil rule is well. 
defined and firmly established, there is not much fear 
that missionaries will claim functions foreign to their 
profession. But it is among races and tribes remote 
from the centres of civilisation, and little visited by 
Europeans, that missionaries are often pressed, if not 
induced, to exercise the attributes of petty rulers, and 
claim territorial jurisdiction. To such Friday night's 
debate will be a serious warning. 

Apart from the well-known reprisals of Mr. Stanley, 
who, though reported to have converted King Mtesa to 
Christianity, does not claim to be regarded as a 
missionary, Dr. Cameron grounded kis motion on two 
notorious cases—the ruthless war carried on agninat 
the natives of New Britain, an island in the South Seas, 
by the Rev. George Brown, a militant Wesleyan mis- 
sionary—whose acts were, we believe, condemned by the 
Society at home—and the extraordinary facts brought to 
light in connection with the Blantyre Mission in Central 
Africa. Although Mr. Brown’s high-handed proceedings 
occurred two years ago, nothing has been done to bring 
him to justice. Duke of York’s Island, where he re- 
sides, is under the jurisdiction of Sir Arthur Gordon, 
who was directed by the late Secretary for the Oolonie* 
to inquire into the proceedings, and, if necessary, to 
prosecute Mr. Brown. The Admiralty also sent an 
officer, Captain Purvis, to the spot, who reported that, 
in his opinion, Mr. Brown acted legitimately in self- 
defence. Eventually, Her Majesty's High Con- 
missioner in the Pacific disagreed with Ohief-Justice 
Corrie, the Judicial Commissioner, as to the necessity of 
a criminal prosecution of Mr, Brown, and the case broke 
down owing to the want of a prosecutor and the lack of 
available evidence. In the interesta of justice and 
religion this failure is to be regretted. The Oentral 
African case is still ub judice. The facts are well 
known. Substantially they are—that the members of 
the Blantyre Mission assumed criminal jurisdiction 
over the people among whom they lived; that under 
their authority one man was shot on a charge of murder, 
and another flogged to death for theft; and that this 
interference of the missionaries brought on a little war, 
in which several lives were lost and many persons 
wounded. The mission committee of the Ohurch of 
Scotland have sent out two gentlemen to inquire into 
the facts, and Her Majesty's Consul at Mozambique has 
also been instructed to proceed to the spot and assist 
them in the investigation. We hope the inquiry will 
not be protracted. Mr. J. Campbell, who spoke during 
the debate in the interests of the Scottish Church, 
while condemning the assumption of criminal jurisdic- 
tion, could only plead that it was forced on the mis. 
sionaries—a very lame excuse. 

In many respects the debate of Friday night will be 
of good service. On the facts referred to, Dr. Oameron 
grounded a claim that the Government should prohibit 
British subjects, not duly authorised, from assuming 
criminal jurisdiction over the natives of uncivilised 
countries, and perpetrating upon them acts of war, and 
also that they should concert measures with the Great 
Powers for the protection of native races, Sir Charles 
Dilke, the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in his 
excellent speech, did not deny the importance of the 
object set forth in Dr. Canttron’s resolution, but stated 
that the Government had ample powers for dealing 
with British subjects abroad. Under the Act passed in 
1878, he said, “ they could claim jurisdiction even over 
British subjects in parts of Central Africa which were 
not subject to any regular Government. For criminal 
purposes, the jurisdiction of the Cape Colony extended 
northwards vastly beyond the boundaries of the 
colony itself, up to 25 degrees of south latitude—the 
Blantyre station being considerably to the north of that 
limit. But the Act of 1878 said that Her Majesty 
should have power and jurisdiction over her subjects 
who might for the time being be residing in or resorting 
to countries or places out of her dominions. That power 
might also be described as enormous, and the real 
question for them to consider was, not whether they 
possessed sufficient powers, but whether in a particular 
case they would run the risk of putting them in force.” 
These powers, said Sir Charles, did not exist as mere 
menaces, They were intended to be used when 
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sufficient occasion was shown, and the Government was 
determined not only to discourage, but actually to pre- 
vent, an irregular exercise of jurisdiction by British 
subjects in any portion of the world.” 

We are glad that so authoritative a declaration on 
behalf of the Government has been elicited. It is not 
only offending missionaries—who are now happily few— 
that require to be restrained by the long arm of the 
central Government, but unscrupulous adventurers, 
who commit outrages upon native races for mercenary 
objects. Over one and the other the Government at 
home are able to exercise a controlling influence, which 
will prevent misdeeds discreditable to the British name, 
or follow them with condign punishment. The feeling 
of the House of Commons is unanimous on this subject, 
and cannot fail to have a wholesome effect in every part 
of the world where British subjects reside, either as 
missionaries or traders. The history of British missions 
abundantly shows that the greatest triumphs of Chris- 
tianity have been achieved by purely spiritual agencies. 
This is recognised by all the great societies at home, 
and it is they especially who should brand with repro- 
bation whatever in the acts of missionaries tends to 
violate this cardinal principle. England ought to have 
no more missionary wars. Those who settle amongst 
barbarous tribes to preach the Gospel go forth with 
their lives in their hands, and this view of their grand 
enterprise ought to be always and universally upheld 
in practice as well as in theory. 


THE DEAN OF BRISTOL, THE BURIALS 
BILL, AND CONVOCATION. 


WHILE so many of the cl are lashing themselves 
into — Ar unbecoming as it is unwise, use an 
irreversible decree has gone forth that the concession 
of the common rights of citizenship to Nonconformists 
during life must be carried out to its logical sequence 
in ters relating to the interment of their remains in 
the national graveyards, the clear-sighted Dean of 
Bristol has found more judicious employment for his 
energies, in directing attention to the ing of certain 
Bill, and to the dangere which lurk in the proposal by 

6 to the which lurk in the pro 
which it has been sought to achieve a task which 
should have been , the abatement of clerical 
hostility to an act of simple justice. With the character 
of the solatium thus offered to the State clergy, Dean 
Elliot does not concern himself; it is 1 
involved in the method by which that relief is to be 
xtended to them—in other words, the reference to Con- 
vocation—which he rightly as most urgently de 
ae ene consideration. The Protestant Dis- 
— puties and the Liberation Society have already 

their protests on the matter. These rotests 

the Dean of Bristol does not hesitate to set forth as 
fairly describing an “ objection entertained not only by 
men eminent among the laity of our communion, but 
also by some of no small repute among its clergy.“ The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Chancellor, 
during the debates in the House of Lords, touched upon 
the matter as lightly as possible, deprecating — 
tion, and professing to regard the formula adopted as 
one warranted by the terms of previous Acts of the 
i re. It is to combat this notion that the Dean 

of Bristol has published his concise but telling pam- 
phlet, Objections to Clause 11 of Burials Bill,” u copy 
of which he has just forwarded to us. Dean Elliot care- 
fully criticises the of the Act of Uniformity, 1662, 
the Lentioneny Act, 1871, and the Short Services Act, 
1872, and arrives at the conclusion that “the form 
— — is altogether without 1 and indeed 
oon to the letter and spirit of all precedent.” The 
islature, he shows, has hitherto jealously guarded 
against the recognition of any right in Convocation to 
be heard upon a matter as to which it had not pre- 
viously received the licence of the Crown to formulate 
an 2 The Dean does not overlook the fact that, 

with the report of Convocation to which Clause 11 
refers, was sent to the Crown the draft of a Bill which 
should henceforth te the relations of Parliament 
to Convocation, and leave to Parliament the choice only 
of ing or refusing en bloc what on certain matters 
might submitted to it through the Crown.” In 
accordance with that idea, but in direct contradiction 
to an opinion as to — “ modifications” to which 
the Primate gave utterance, the Dean finds the Burials 
Bill so drafted, that the alteration of a single word in 
Schedule B would be followed by the consequence that 
“Clause 11 would not be stating the truth, and 
would have to be altered or abolished.” Re- 
calling the view expressed by Mr. Keble in 
1865 as to the“ good statesmanship” in High Church 
interests which would be displayed by committing 
Parliament to some such precedent, the Dean is 
naturally enough suspicious of the motives which 
prompted the employment of this formula, and makes 
an earnest — to the House of Commons to do “ what 
the House of Lords has failed to do, and at once and 
summarily dispose of the experiment in such manner as 
may prevent its being repeated,” by striking out the 
reference, which is utterly unnecessary with a view to 
relieving the clergy from any liabilities from which it 
may be thought just on the part of the Legislature at 
this juncture to set them free. 


Heapinotery Cotizer.—An address has been presented 
by the past and present students of Headingley Wesleyan 
Collage the Rev. Samuel Coley, tutor in theology, express- 
ing sympathy with him in the affliction which has 


rendered it necessary for him to resign his chair, and to 
seck retirement from the work in which he has spent “ so 
many happy and fruitful years.” 


MR. ROUNDELL’S MOTION ON CLERICAL 
FELLOWSHIPS. 


At the evening sitting of the House of Commons to- 
morrow night, Mr. OC. S. Roundell will move a resolu- 
tion in favour of the removal of clerical restrictions still 
attaching to “any Headship or Fellowship in an 
col of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, 
and Mr. Bryce will, in addition, propose to throw open 
the professorship of Hebrew rad Ecclesiastical History 
at Oxford, and of Hebrew at Cambridge. This = 
and necessary reform was, it may be remembered, left 
for future consideration when the Universities Teste 
Abolition Act was in 1871, and the then Liberal 
Government made a kind of pledge on the subject. But 
though nine years have these restrictions still 
remain, and the special reasons why the subject should 
now be practically dealt with by Parliament, are 

tly set forth in the memorial which, in view of 
this motion, has been forwarded to the Prime Minister. 
It will be difficult for a Liberal Government—even if 
they were dis which we doubt—to resist the 
weighty ap now made to them. 

Elsewhere will be found a copy of the memorial which 
was yesterday presented to Mr. Gladstone, in favour of 
Mr. Roundell’s motion, ther with the whole of the 
names of those who signed it—more than eight hundred 
in number—amongst whom are Sir Henry Thompson, 
Sir G. Jessel (Master of the Rolls), Dr. Risdon Bennett 
(President of the Royal College of Physicians), Mr. 
Charles Darwin, Professor Huxley, Mr. Herbert 8 r, 
Professor Baynes, Mr. Wm. Morris, Mr. A. R. Wallace, 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Dr. Alfred Carpenter, and Dr. 
Abbott. A large proportion of the Liberal Members of 
the House of Commons have also signed the memorial. 
The majority of the gentlemen whose names appear are 
fellows or of the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London, and the Scotch Universities 
are well represented. Nearly all the principals and 
professors of the Nonconformist colleges have 
signed ; but it has not, we believe, been desired that 
this memorial should bear a specially Dissenting cha- 
racter, and therefore only those Nonconformists occu- 
pying an official or an academical position have been 
naked to give their names. 

If, as we hope, Mr. Roundell’s resolution should be 
carried by a — on Friday night, there can - 
not, of course, be any legislation in reference to it this 
Session; but the Government may be induced to deal 
with the entire subject next year. Possibly Mr. Glad- 
stone will be able to make such a declaration as may 
make it superfluous to take a vote on the resolution. 


As our 1 are aware, 4 2 of the 
Government, having passed t ouse, now 
awaits the consideration of the — Notwith- 
standing statements that have been made in print, we 
believe that, owing to the pressure of other business, 
no day has yet been fixed for the second reading. There 
is no great hurry in the case. The course taken by 
the Tory peers in respect to the measure does not sug- 

that it will meet with obstinate resistance in the 
wer House. We should be pleased, and by no means 
surprised, to hear that the Bill had been entrusted to 
the care of Mr. Ospornnze Morcan, whose competence 
to pilot it through the House will be ised on all 
hands. It is to be borne in mind that the amendments 
of Earl Mount Epescomse and the Archbishop of 
Tonk having been carried against the Government, 
Ministers are under no obligation to support them. 
We may therefore, with the Bishop of Pergrsoroven, 
venture to expect that both these restrictive clauses, 
and that relative to Convocation—as to which there is 
much division of feeling among the clergy—will be re- 
jected by the House of Commons. 


Mr. Alderman McArruour has secured the first place 
on the notice paper of Tuesday, July 27th, for his 
motion, condemning the continuance of ecclesiastical 
endowments in Ceylon, which are to a great extent 
drawn from the taxes paid by the natives. One of the 
late governors of the colony, and many thousands of 
the population, have protested against these unjust 

ts. We trust the hon. member for Lambeth will 

ve an opportunity of stating their case, though it is 

ible that the exigencies of public business, may, 

— the end of the ent month, require the entire 
appropriation of Tuesdays for Government Bills. 


It is amusing to read the following telegram from 
Calcutta, after the convulsive movement at home to 
denounce the a of Lord Ripon, not only as 
a violation of the British Constitution, but as fraught 
with peril to Christianity and Christian missions in 
India: — The news which has been received by the 
last three or four mails of the objections which some 
persons at home have raised to the Marquis of Rirox's 
appointment on the ground of his being a Catholic, has 
caused no little surprise and some amusement in this 
country. The feeling which prompts those expressions 
of opinion meets with no sympathy here. hen we 
first heard that the choice of the Ministry had fallen on 
the Marquis of Ripon many persons were disposed to 
find fault with the nomination for various reasons; but 
Ihave not heard or read a single objection founded on 
religion.” 


In spite of all the vauntings as to the superior zeal of 
the Church of England in the work of education, there 
has existed a suspicion that, in the case of many of the 
State clergy, a whole-hearted desire for its extension 
was often sadly wanting. But we were hardly prepared 
for such an outspoken confession on the subject as that 
which appears in the last number of the Church Times. 
Writing upon the recent Sunday-school Centenary, the 
editor remarks: “ We should just like to ask those 
clergymen of the Church of England who have not very 
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wisely joined in the celebration, what they privately 
think of the err many of them secretly 
chafe at the 8 y-school organisation, have the 
gravest doubts as to its practical utility from any point 
of view (save that of a créche, to k children out of 
their parents’ way for a short time on Sanday), or would 
carry on the scheme ee another week if there were no 
Dissenting rival in the field” ? His beau ideal of a suc- 
cessful result for any education imparted to the young, 
is that t should grow up bigoted Episcopalians ; 
whereas he that, with all the advantages possessed 
by the Establishment, the ratio of n 
t pulation has made a decisive advance. he 
Board School he describes as the Nemesis on the 
neglect of the clergy in not having so used their day- 
schools as practically to have cut off the sources of 
Dissent,” and the Sunday-schools of the Church of 
England (“the failure,” he declares, “is not so great on 
the Nonconformist side) he pronounces a total 
failure.” His indictment against these schools in- 
cludes three counts: “they do not give a good working 
knowledge of the broad facts and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, they do not implant a high moral habit 
of thought, they do not open and quicken the intelli- 
gence of the average scholar.” As one main cause of 
this, he, strangely enough, denounces the use of the 
Church Catechism, which five out of seven children, he 
declares, “cannot understand,” while the two.sevenths 
who can, need to have it “explained, and amplified, 
and corrected.” As a remedy he s ts that religious 
teaching should be given on Saturdays—the children 
attending in church on the following day to be cate- 
chised by the clergyman. One advantage which he 
hopes to gain from this arrangement would be that 
Sunday would be made once more a holiday”—a 
remark, coming from such a quarter, not unlikely to 
excite suspicion of a desire to pave the way for another 
official promulgation of the “ Book of rts.” No 
wonder that he chafes about the watchful attitude of 
Nonconformists in regard to clerical movements. 


The Rev. Henry StopaLL, vicar of St. Thomas, 
Ashton in Makerfield, has made a discovery, which he 
has hastened to communicate to the Guardian by way 
of cheeri R hearts 2 — bret hren — a 
prospect of bringing into new and ingenious forms 
of insulting — ohen the Burial Bill be- 
comes law. The freehold of the churchyard being 
— in War has a right — exact a fee 

or turning the to dig a grave. But that is not all. 
“The incumbent can for any funeral turn any sod he 
pleases—i.e., he can cause the burial to take place in 
any grave or in any part of the churchyard. he 80 
choose he can cause all funerals under the Act to be 
taken in some one remote corner of his churchyard.” He 
rejoices in the thought that to secure Nonconformists 
against such an exercise by incumbents of their “ un- 
doubted but seldom exercised prerogative,” something 
“far more sweeping” than the present Bill will have 
to be enacted. “The freeholds, with their fees and 
privileges and powers,” he frankly declares, “ will have 
to be taken out of the hands of the cl altogether.” 
The nation, he may be sure, will not shrink from that 
step when the necessity is made apparent. 


After an infinite waste of valuable time—which may 
possibly yet be found to involve some unpleasant conse- 
quences towards the end of the Session in the curtail- 
ment of the opportunities for those field sports which a 
proportion of our representatives have been accustomed 
to 2 as the great purpose of existence the elected 
of Northampton has n admitted to the House of 
Commons to take his part in the great councils of the 
nation. The venue is, therefore, now shifted into the 
Courts of law. Writs have already been served upon 
him, claiming a penalty of £500 in respect of every vote 
on him; but, so far from being deterred by this 
step, Mr. BRaDLAUGH manifests a desire to mu tiply, 
to the fullest extent, the opportunities for such claims, 
and to obtain, if necessary, the judgment of the House 
of Lords on the question. The penalties which may be 
imposed would not be capable of ‘See discharged under 
the provisions of the Act for abolishing imprisonment 
for debt; but the Law Journal suggests, “ without 
intending unduly to depress enterprise,” that the 
Crown has probably the right to remit penalties so 
recovered. It is au ted that the first writ has missed 
fire, owing to a fatal error, and the second is likely to 
raise a question of privilege, having been served within 
the precincts of Parliament. Whether any real benefit 
is expected from th i to the cause either 
of religion or of constfttrtional liberty, those who under. 
take the responsibility of promoting them must be 

tted to judge. ey are within their legal rights 
in so acting. 


The reactionary devices and colourable hindrances 
which found favour with the BeaconsFreLp Cabinet 
in arrest of popular education, have received their 

| quietus from those who are now at the head of affairs, 
and as a result, the children in the rural districts, as 
well as in the towns, will be straight way brought under 
instruction, it being made obligatory on the local autho- 
rities, in districts where there are no School Boards, to 
make and enforce bye-laws for school attendance. Some 
statistics communicated to the House of Commons by 
the Lord President of the Council, showed that whereas 
the number on the ister in 1869-70 was 1,600,000, 
the roll included in 1878-9 no less than 3,710,000. 
But Earl Spencer pointed out the urgent necessity for 
the step which has now been virtually authorised. In 
1881 no child who has not passed in the fourth 
standard will be eligible for employment even at half time, 
and to give effect to that change with the smallest 
amount of hardship to the working classes will require 
much careful supervision from local authorities, who 
will now be armed with the necessary powers, exercised 


under intelligent supervision. 
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Mr. CRN Es charges inst the missionaries 
of the Established Church of Scctland, I 
at Blantyre, were brought under the notice of 
the House of Commons on Friday, by Dr. Cameron, 
who pro an address to the Crown to pre- 
vent British subjects, without official responsi- 
bility, “assuming rights of criminal juri ion 
over the natives of uncivilised countries, and per- 
petrating upon them acts of war;“ but withdrew bis 
motion on the assurance of Sir C. Dunz that the 
Government already possesses ample powers, which 
they are red to use on fitting occasion, being 
determined “not only to disco but actually to 
prevent an irregular exercise of jurisdiction by British 
subjects in any portion of the world.” As regards the 
Blantyre case, Her Masesty’s Consul at Mozambique 
has been instructed to to the spot, and take 
part in a thorough investigation of the matter. 


The changes in the Falk laws which Prince Bis- 
MARCK deemed n for securing | amicable 
relations with the Vatican without any danger of the 
State being compelled to take 1 AA pil- 

image to Canossa, have, in the m d form in which 
the measure passed the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, 
received the sanction of the Up House. Leo XIII. 
has, on his part, decided to show himself placable to the 
new arrangement, and intends, we learn, at the next 
Consistory, to nominate bishops to the vacant secs. 
The effect of these legal changes is thus summarised :— 


1. A priest can no longer be unfrocked by a decree of the 
Ecclesiastical Court: that court can only declare a priest 
incapable of performing Divine service in the limite of the 
Prussian monarchy, in which case he will receive no more 

from the State. 2. The Min will be empowered 
to allow that those dioceses from which the bishops have 
been expelled, be administered by delegates appointed by 
the Church authorities who have not taken the oath of alle- 
giance, and who are not born Germans. 3. The 
Ministry has to settle whether the administration of the 
dioceses and of Church fands is to be given into the hands 
of the State authorities or not. The ay Ss 
be empowered to remove such an i . 
4. The State can recommence payment for Church purposes. 
5. A priest, altheugh he has been appointed to a particular 
ish, can no longer be punished, as formerly, for per- 
— Divine service in another parish which is without 
a priest. 6. The Home Office is em to allow new 
orders which have in view the nursing of invalids and the 
education of children, to be established within the frontiers 
of the Prussian monarchy; it is ordained, however, that 
these orders shall be under the direct supervision of the 
State authorities, and that they can be at any time 
abolished. 


The flagrant double-dealing in which the PonTirr 
thought fit, contrary to the advice of Cardinal NINA, to 
indulge in his negotiations with the Government of 
Belgium, has been attended with consequences grievous 
to 5 susceptibilities. The ian and Pontifical 

ave been taken down from the Palace of the 


arms 
Belgian Legation to the Vatican, now su and 
Baron D’AneTHav has quitted the Eternal Oity.” 


The clerical associations and clubs of Belgium have it 
in contemplation to subscribe the funds necessary for 
maintaining a representative in Rome, but the Italian 
Government has made it intelligible that such a dele- 
gate will not be entitled to enjoy either the privileges 
of envoys from foreign Governments or of foreigners 
inves with ecclesiastical office in Rome. Such a 
mission would be treated as political, and hostile to- 
wards a Government in friendly relations with Italy. 


A plébiscite which has been taken in the canton of 
Geneva on the question of suppressing the Budget des 
Cultes, has terminated in a very decided majority (9,000 
to 4,000) in favour of the maintenance of existing rela- 
tions between Church and State. The result is attri- 
buted partly to the attachment of the people to a 
Church so closely identified with the ancient glories of 


the Republic, an ly toa feeling that the change 
would, be — gee as a triumph for the Roman 
at holies. 


Correspondence. 


LAY PREACHING. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, —In continuation of my previous letter on this 
subject, I would suggest that the secretaries of County 
Unions, especially where there are district secretaries 
having to do with a somewhat small area, may render 
good service in ing definite and arrange- 
ments for the supply of the smaller or nese 
churches by those who may be lay preachers in the dis- 
trict. He my easily get a list of the names and 
addresses of those who are willing to preach, and so 
a e for this occasional work one, two, or three 
months in advance. Expenses of conveyance, when 
necessary, would gladly be met by the congregations 
served, or some portion of the Union funds may be 
used for that purpose. 

Again, there are in the villages and rural districts, 
especially in the southern counties, many Christian 
Nonconformist gentlemen who have taken up their 
residence for the sake of the charms of country life. 
What more natural that, with their intelligence and 
aptitude to speak, and the love of Christ in their 
hearts, they should open some room in their own 
house, or some barn on the property, and there 
gather their neighbours together for a simple 
be merely a 
Bible reading an meeting. But the Peers 
being there, and the — — servant o 
2 them, the power and the desire to teach would 
soon developed, and you would have at once the 
lay preacher and the gathered congregation. Then 


application could be made to the nearest wren ee — 
— for help in the preaching, and strength and sup- 
rt from its organisation. This is no fanciful picture, 
or I could, if necessary, give instances where some 
such plan has been carried out in the most natural 
way, and it has resulted in the establishment of perma- 


nent mission stations, served very efficiently and suc- 


cessfully by lay chers. 

I hope thie sabject will not be allowed to pass out of 
mind. It may be well, perhaps, that at the Autumnal 
Meeting of the Union, a sectional free conference should 
be held to talk the matter over; for I am convinced 
that more is to be done bya pee interest and per- 
sonal effort than by any central organisation or elabor- 
ately prepared plans. 

I am Sir, yours faithfully, 
. CLEMENT DAVIES. 

Guildford, July 1, 1880. 


POWER IN THE PULPIT. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 

Srr,—Of late weeks the important subject of lay 
preaching has been discussed with considerable fulness 
im your pages. This week attention has been em- 
phatically directed to (may I call it r) the still more 
important subject of ministerial preaching. In the 
addresses delivered at the anniv meetings of New 
College and Cheshunt College, chose are golden 
sentences that must have struck many readers very 
forcibly; as, for example, s ing of the honour of 


his “ active proud 
people of England into ‘the oak of righteousness 
an Hr. 


. the iif 4 working of the Con 
concerning the life an power e . 
gregational churches as a whole, which the duties of 
my Official position have lately led me to ponder, none 
has assumed an aspect equal magnitude and 
importance to that which relates to the supply and 
uipment of men for the pastoral service.” e Rev. 
ewman Hall said: “One of the most essential thin 
in the present day was the pulpit power of the 
ini „and that “If the pulpit had not power which 
could run evenly with the powers that were around it, 
he did not know what would become of the outer pro- 
fession of Christianity.” He was satisfied that, how- 
ever attractive the other services might be, if, in addi- 
tion, there was not instructive and powerful Gos 
poe. the co tions would disperse.” ut 
ere is one sentence in Mr. Hannay’s address that, 
above all others, deserves to be pondered by “ all whom 
it may concern.” I refer to the statement, The secret 
of living freshness, versatility, I will even venture to 
say, of originality, certainly of spiritual power, in the 
pulpit is that the man is » ym ow of what has filled his 
mind and heart, and not of what the spur of circum. 
stance has driven him to study.” The power of thought 
in the pulpit will not go far with the majonty of ordi- 
nary hearers unless it be accompanied with the power of 
emotion—emotion welling in the speaker’s heart as the 
result of mental contact with the t hts he is uttering. 
In proportion as one is interested in any subject will 
it be likely that he will succeed in interesting others. 
There are two statements that, at first glance, might 
seem to be almost equivalent, but between which there 
is an essential difference. A minister may say—I make 
it a point to read and to study how, in o that I may 
have always something important to lay before my 
ple from week to week, or he may say, Such a sub- 
ject interests me much, I have been studying it fondly 
and now I am longing to have an opportunity of 
preaching on it to my people. It must not be forgotten 
that feeling—dee 42 not necessarily noisy or 
demonstrative. me preachers are loud beyond the 
uirements of the building in which they speak : they 
e many words emphatic; there is much action— 
graceful action, it may be. One seeing them from a 
considerable distance might suppose that they must be 
impressive speakers, while the chief impression they 
e on their more 1 hearers is a feeling of 
irritation at the uncalled-for display. That deep and 
powerfully effective emotion may be quiet and un- 
obtrusive must have been understood by anyone who 
heard the late Dr. Raleigh in pulpit or on platform. 
Various conditions may be required in order to that 
1 preacher’s own heart and mind of which 
Mr. y speaks. What he calls “the spur of cir- 
cumstance” driving one to study is not favourable. In 
such a case there may be difficulty in deciding upon a 
text from which we would, at the time, think it suitable 
to address the anticipated audience. I heard a remark 
made by a Co ional minister whose earthly 
labours closed about forty years ago that may have 
some bearing on this point. He was taking part in 
conversation about the difficulty ministerial brethren 
sometimes felt in fixing upona text. He said when 
that difficulty arose to him he took up his Bible to read 
the Word of God for his own benefit, and never read far 
on without coming to a text that he felt he would like 
to preach from. A text might strike him as suited to 
his own circumstance, or to those of one or other of his 
church members, or hearers. In some way it “ filled his 
heart and mind,” and then he could study with pleasure, 
and be disappointed if deprived of un opportunity of 
preaching from it to his people. The minister referred 
to was felt to be a spiritual power in the then small 
town where he lived, and far around in the country. 
Sweet memories of him are still in the hearts of not a 
few survivors, whom he greatly benefited. 1 refer to the 
Rev. James Dewar, for many years Congregational 
minister at Nairn. It is to be hehell that the addresses 
delivered at the anniversary meeting of the colleges, and 
reported in your issue of this week, will inaugurate 


something like a “ new departure“ in — 1 mer, 
Forres. ALEXANDE UNRO. 


TOOTING CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 
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THOMAS ILL, Finchley. 
W. GARRETT HORDER, Wood Green. 


Titerature. 


HILLEBRAND ON GERMAN THOUGHT.* 


Tun question which was"asked ten years ago as 
to what Germany would do with its leadership of 
Europe, to which her tomy | success entitled her, 
was somewhat premature. In all that pertains to 
the highest life of a nation, Germany is deficient. 
In literature there is no creative power; the work 
done is chiefly of a critical, analytical kind. 
Scientific men are nearly all specialists, there being 
no man conspicuous for the widest generalisations, 
such as Darwin amongst us. Theologically, 
Germany has fallen behind. The im com- 
municated by Schleiermacher has died out; the 
piety combined with the learning of Neander has, 
to a very large extent, f away, so that 
theology is now a historical inquiry, and the reli- 
gious spirit is not actively present in the literature 
or the social life of the nation. Religious 

ies exist, but they are political, and pass 

‘alk Laws, or form secret societies. It is not 
in a spirit of self-exaltation, but as a matter of 
history and of fact, that we affirm that England 
furnished the intellectual impulses which led to 
the encycloposdists in France a century “go. and 
which created in Germany the national literary 
school of Lessing and Herder. The author of these 
lectures seems to admit that the same influences 
are still at work. Speaking of himself in the first 
lecture he says :— 

In the whole tendency of my mind, in my entire way of 
look at things—religious and moral, historical and - 
tific—I have a thorough Continental, nay, a 
thorough German; whereas, the eration of 
Europe is entering more and more every day into the intel- 
lectual current which sprang up in this island towards 1860, 
and has since spread over the greater part of the Continent. 

Any i ag! therefore, into the social, religiour, 
and literary life of Germany in the present time, 

® Six Lectures on the History of German ht from the 


Seven Years War to Goethe's th. Delivered at the Royal 
Institution, May and June, 1879, by Karl Hillebrand. Long- 


mats and Co. 
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must take account chiefly of the influences which 
have shaped the nati mind, and these were 
ly due to England. 

In the first lecture a general view is presented 
of the progress of European culture from 1450 to 
1850, and an estimate is formed of the part which 
each of the five European nations p — — therein. 
The Reformation is described by Dr. Hillebrand as 
a popular religious movement, and, as such, fur. 
ni the conditions only for philosophical and 
scientific inquiry. It sprung, we are told, more 
from a moral feeling of revolt than from a love of 
intellectual liberty. This is, doubtless, true, but 
there is great danger of doing injustice to the Refor- 
mation. It is spoken of, not only by many modern 
English Churchmen with hesitating dislike; but 
literary men, philosophical historians, and writers 
to whom form and style are more important than 
matter and truth, sneer at the religious earnestness 
and Puritan zeal of the Reformers. Weare willing 
to allow that Erasmus was a son of the Renais- 
sance, not of the Reformation ; but the samecannot 
be said of our own Oxford scholars. They were 
students of the new learning, not for its own sake, 
but for the sake of religion. Besides, the chief 
result of the Reformation was to render the Bible 
accessible tothe people. The Bible regarded simply 
as literature is not destitute of ideas; it is the most 
fruitful book in the world. The knowledge of it 
must have increased to an incalculable degree 
the general intelligence of its readers. It nou- 
rished Shakespeare and Milton, and they, in 
turn, nourished the founders of the na- 
tional dramatic and poetic schools of Ger- 
many. It is true that Protestantism, as such, did 
not give us Copernicus, and Kepler, and Galileo, 
but only made their discoveries possible. But 
„ideas and thoughts are not the exclusive posses- 
sion of scientific men, though the tendency just now 
is to confine the words too exclusively to the or 
of phenomenal studies. The Church which 
dared to abandon the security of authority for the 
of the individual judgment was sure, in 
the nature of its new faith, to give birth to men like 
Bacon and Locke. 

Modern Germany dates from the Reformation. 
Luther was its foster father and schoolmaster. He 
gave to it the which it now speaks and the 
songs which it still sings. But practically the 
Germany of Luther died in the Thirty Years’ War, 
the close of which was the new starting-point. 
„Religion itself, which had been the pretext of the 
war, had well-nigh vanished,” and much else had 
disappeared, 1 towns, and wealth. The 
description of the state of Germany at this time is 
very vividly given in the second lecture. The re- 
covery of the nation from this state of moral and 
intellectual destitution and social misery was due 
to Prussia and Protestantism. In this opinion our 
author and Mr. Carlyle concur, and we are not in- 
clined to dissent from it, much as we dislike the prin- 
ciples on which Frederick the Great acted. Good or 
bad, right or wrong, his was unquestionably the force 
which knitted together so many of the scattered 
fragments of Germany into one State. Protes- 
tantism, irs by its inspiring breath of mystic 
pietism, resto religious feeling, and next, by 


the degeneration of its sentiment, and the lifeless 


dogmatism of its professors, awakened a spirit of 


inquiry, which turned the best minds of the 


eighteenth century in the direction of poetry and 
science. Of these, the first in order and in distine- 
tion amongst his contempories was Lessing. The 
next was Herder, of whom Dr. Hillebrand has a 
high estimate, and to whom he devotes an entire 
lecture. The fifth lecture is devoted to ‘‘The 
Triumvirate of Goethe, Kant, and Schiller (1787— 
1880).“ The first quarter of the present century 
is distinguished as the Romantic school. The 
name is given to the advocates of a reaetion against 
the rationalism and classicism of the p 
generation. Romanticism,” says Schlegel, “ rests 
a on Christianity and the feeling of charity 
and lo 
in poetry.” This sentimental essence was sup- 
posed to pervade all forms of thought, and all 
religious institutions. Religion, philosophy, all 
existence was to be poetry. Of this school we 
have, in the last lecture, an account which 
is more than interesting. It is of practical 
value. Its lessons should be read and pondered 
by those amongst ourselves who, sighing for a more 
diffusive piety, dissolve the intellectual forms of 
religion in sentiment. ‘‘ What there is highest in 
the world, said one of them, can be told only in 
symbols, precisely because it is unspeakable” ; and 
so he and many of his friends walked into the 
Catholic Church to find under the shelter of its 
authority the symbols of the unspeakable.’ The 
phe in which the religion and ethics of this 
school are described are too long for quotation ; 
they contain a warning which may well be heeded. 
The story of the Schlegels is, however, generally 
known; and all who have read Schleiermacher's 


ve which, thanks to this religion, reigns also Pr. C 


letters will remember how large a portion of 
his life was occupied in loving other mens 
wives. Kleist commits suicide, together with a 
not less ae excited friend ; Tieck, Clemens 
Brentano, and Hoffmann made bizarrerie a system, 
and lived according to that system.” On the other 
hand, it must be remembered to their credit that 
they rendered great services to the national cause. 
It was under the inspiration of their teaching that 
the liberating movement of 1813 took place. Since 
1830 the popular feeling in Germany has been under 
the influence of two distinct schools of writers. 
The first has for its chief in ability, Heine, the 
second Gervinus. Heine was a Jew by blood, a 
Christian by profession, a Pagan in practice and 
belief, a German by birth, and a Frenchman by 
sympathy. He despised the German nobles, and 
ridiculed the middle-class - but he exercised a 
power little short of miraculous. He made the 
Germans forget the cruelty and injustice of Napo- 
leon, because he had destroyed ‘‘ the little princes.” 
But a permanent subjection to France and French 
ideas was impossible to a people whose Rhine pro- 
vinces were periodicall 1 The reaction 
came with the political failures of thirty years ago. 
Since that time the nation has been growing to- 
wards a unity of which Prussia was felt to be the 
inevitable centre. It is difficult to gather what are 
our author's political opinions, but he seems to us 
to exhibit a too great submission to any means by 
which the end he desires can be reached. Bis- 
marck isa man of Luther's stamp, who saw what 
Luther saw, that political capacity was not in the 
nature of the nation, and so, having vainly tried to 
build the national State with the help of the nation, 
he at last did it without the nation.” 

What the future of Germany will be it is impos- 
sible to conjecture. It would be rash to judge from 
the surface of its social life. Doubtless, within its 
obscurest classes there resides a spirit of poetry 
and of religion, an imagination and a faith. 80 
long as these elements are present death is only 
1 but even if this be so, the forms they 

ill assume are still invisible. 


EE 


SOME NEW NOVELS.* 


Tae author of Martha and Mary” has not been 
altogether fortunate in her selection of the title for 
what, if we may judge by the title-page, is her first 
novel. We took it up, expecting to find a moral story, 
supplying a variety of proper advice to girls and young 
married women, a romance founded upon certain para- 
graphs in the — of St. John ; but found instead an 
exceedingly readable history of a piquant young woman, 
brought up in the atmosphere of t and poverty, 
to the former of which she very properly adheres; while 
to the latter she, with equal propriety, objects—the re- 
sult being that a passionate and rebellious nature dashes 
itself against conventionality and necessity, to her t 
inconvenience, but to the great delight of her ers, 
who find her sometimes foolish and naughty, but 
always amusing and lovable. Martha, who tells the 
story, has a very comfortable respect for her own 
opinion, but fortunately has so much native geniality, 
humour, and ess, that when she grows most 
satirical over the absurdities and contradictions of 
ordinary life, she is seldom bitter. The sweet 
little saint, , worships her shockingly viva- 
cious and ecoen sister—as, of A ought 


y, of course ve 
the angel-like gil who 
thinks herself such a miserable sinner.” Mary, how- 
ever, is quite a minor character in the story. The 
father of the girls is a Baptist minister, intellectual 
and unappreciated. The pews of the chapel get very 
empty, and the deacons come to represent to him that 
he must go “for the good of the cause.” He moves to 
London, cannot a “call,” and dies. But before 
leaving their little town in Yorkshire, Martha has 
sacrificed herself to a wealthy neighbour, also “ for the 
of the cause ”—the cause this time being to render 
assistance to her penniless family. In this she finds 
herself defeated by her husband, of whose horrible 
oaeey she believes herself relieved soon after by a 
lway accident—a dead man being brought home for 
burial. She then betakes ng’ novel-writing, and 
gives an entertaining account of how she began and 
continued it. In searching for a hero sbe finds one in 
. Charteris, tall, dark, brown-eyed and thirty, with 
whom she falls in love in most headlong and reckless 
style. He follows suit, and—for a doctor seems to have 
1 great deal of leisure for courting ; but his life is made 


a burden to him by her ersity in not understanding 
that he wants to marry het. When at last they urrive 
at the climax with which most novels close, we find we 
have not done with Martha, for the former husband 
comes on the scene and carries off the young wife. She 
manages to elude him, however, and after some remark- 
able adventures, becomes a nurse for two years in a 
hospital visited by Dr. Charteris. At the death of 
her unworthy husband in the ward of the hospital, 
she introduces herself again to the doctor. They 
are married a second time, and so all ends happily. 
Out of these few incidents the writer manages to make 


22 and Mary. In Two Vols. — Smith, Elder 
an ; 

Sussex Stories. In Three Vols. By Mrs. Robert O'Reilly, 
author of Phasbe’s Fortunes, The Girls of the Square, 
&c. London: Strahan and Co. 

Countess Daphne. A Novel. In Three Vols. By Rita,“ 
author of Vivienne, Like Dian's Kiss, &c. London: 
Sampson Low aud Co. 


a most charming and thrilling story, s ing with wit, 
and brilliant with vivid. — e cannot, 
however, approve of many of her criticisms on the re- 
hgious life around her. Her quaint descriptions of 
prayer-meetings, missi meetings, and district 
visiting may pass without severe comment, but 
the same cannot be said of her opinions of Noncon- 
formist ministers. When Mrs. Oliphant rides her anti- 
Dissenting hobby she makes us with her ignor- 
ance of the subject; the author — „Martha and 
Mary makes us h at her generally more accurate 
representations of the weak and humorous side of 
certain phases of religious life. 

“Sussex Stories is a collection of fourteen short 
tales, chiefly on subjects connected with the sentiments 
and struggles of the poor: There is no preface to tell 
us the meaning of the name given to the book, but we 

resume that the stories were either written or collected 

in Sussex. A fewof the tales are a one 
or two are pleasant cottage idylls. Mrs. O'Reilly has, 
undoubtedly, a great deal of sympathy with the poor, 
and acquaintance with human nature in its many 
aspects. An earnest religious spirit also pervades the 
stories. But there is alack of force—too many words 
and too little point—about her style of writing. It would 
be very possible to fall asleep over it on a warm after- 
noon. en, too, when an author names her book after 
an English county, the provincialisms of that county 
should be represented in the conversations of her 
homely characters. A great of the charm of 
George Eliot’s Warwickshire tales, or of Mrs. Burnett's 
Lancashire sketches, lies in the accurate reproduction of 
the quaint and pithy talk of 1 yt people. 
These “ Sussex Stories” owe some of their tameness to 
the fact that Mrs. O’Reilly has failed, or attempted 
only in the slightest degree, to represent the market- 
English of the people of Sussex. On the whole, we 
think the inhabitants of that county are not likely to be 
perilously proud of the honour done them in these 
chronicles. 

“Countess Daphne: a Novel,” is a highly-strun 
story of the kind that suits the te of the confirm 
novel-reader. Its moralising is in almost as exciting a 
style as the story. There is nothing new or original 
about the plot. Why novelists should put themselves 
to the trouble of dishing up old topics is as difficult to 
explain as is the * and abundant crop of amateur 

ts. If a man no new thing to teach the world 
may as well be silent. But then, people will have 
three-volume novels! The tale rts to be woven 
together from the life of several musicians, and 
is related by the violins in their possession. Tista and 
Daphne are boy and girl in the town of Cremona,—he 
ifted as a violinist, she as a singer. Daphne is the 
ughter of a count, by whom her mother was deserted 
because she was of the people, and it suited him to 
marry a person of rank. The two children are taught 
music by Francesco Delli. Tista to Bologna, to 
the School of Art, and rapidly makes a famous name. 
Six years after his reaching Bologna, Daphne comes on 
the scene at eighteen years of age. She also has made 
a name as a vocalist. They meet accidentally at a royal 
salon, where both are making their first grand début. The 
result is a renewed acquaintance anda betrothal. But 
alas, for the yo couple! Francesco Delli falls 
madly in love with Daphne, and resolves that nothing 
shall stand in his way. Fortune favours him in his dis- 
covery of her father the count, who, fearing that he will 
have no heir, becomes sudden! ao and full of 
parental affection for the child e has disowned for 
eighteen years. Daphne becomes La Contessa. Through 
Delli’s intrigues letters are forged and intercepted, so 
that Tista and Daphne mutually lose faith in one 
another. Tista to Paris to struggle for a living— 
to starve and break his heart. Daphne is induced, after 
long and painful scenes, to marry the deceiver Delli. 
When her wound is almost healed, and she has well-nigh 
learned to respect her husband, they come to Paris, hear 
of the talent of a rising performer, and send him an 
invitation to perform at a reception at the Contessa’s 
house. Tista and Daphne meet alone in a boudoir, 
where the former was waiting his time to play. Mutual 
upbraidings, explanations, and despair ensue. Tista 
goes to the stage of the salon, performs so touchingly, 
that all are moved to tears, and then falls forward on 
his face—dead! The story closes with Francesco Delli's 
passionate repentance, and the countess’s somewhat un- 
natural forgiveness. The book would be more readable 
if the characters were not so much given to talking 
sublimely. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Religious Condition of Christendom. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) The papers read at, and information 
communicated to, the seventh general conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance, held in Basle, 1879, have furnished 
the material for a volume which is published by 
authority of the Council of the British Organisation of 
the Alliance. In the os the editor, the Rev. J. 
Murray Mitchell, LL.D., hon. secretary of the Free 
Church of Scotland’s Foreign Mission Committee, notes 
that “on the Continent and in America, still more than 
in Britain, the Alliance has long been acknowledged as 
no inconsiderable power.” The main hindrance to the 
extension of the influence of the principles of the 
Alliance in this country is sufficiently indicated in the 
9 the Hon. and Rev. E. V. Bligh, on the State 
of tism in Great Britain. “There prevails,” he 
remarked, “among many of the cle who are not 
Ritualists, an excessive spirit of Clericalism, and an 
indisposition to hold intercommunion with other minis- 
ters. I declare that I know no such source of weak- 
ness to the Church of England as the exclusiveness of 80 
many of its clergy.” This exclusive spirit also prevents 
intercommunion with the Reformed Churches of the 
Continent. The reports furnish interesting details as 
to the state of religion in — Germany, 
France, Holland, North America, Austria-Hungary, and 
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Scandinavia ; as to the of evangelistic ions 
in France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, shen and the East ; 
and as to the present state of religious liberty in various 
rte of the world. Sunday-schools, „ A 
oung Men's Associations, together with to 
the Heathen, and Jewish Missions were among the sub- 
ects brought under consideration at this conference. 
me of the papers contributed, in dealing with the sub- 
ject of National Education, give utterance to proposi- 
ions of a very debatable and, in the view of many to 
whom the Alliance ight be e to look for sym- 
pathy, very objectionable charac iming at the sub- 
stitution of denominational for truly national primary 
schools. Our readers are, however, not likely to be 
unduly influenced by any such dogmatic utterances 
from the Continent on a question as to which they are 
at least equally capable of reaching independent conclu- 
sions defensible inst all objectors. The volume 
contains, ina concise form, a large amount of infor- 
mation on the various subjects indicated, which will 
re attentive study. 
odern Greece. (Macmillan and Co.) Greece, once 
crushed under the iron heel of Turkish despotism, is 
destined, ere long, to take a not unimportant position 
among the powers of Europe, and Dr. R. C. Jess, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Glasgow, in two 
instructive lectures delivered before the Philosophical 
Institution of Edinburgh, and published in eztenso in 
this volume, ably pleads for a sympathetic regard for a 
nation which has had to struggle against fearful odds 
in its career of educational, commercial, and political 
progress. Less than twenty years have elapsed since 
personal liberty and private property were secured by 
effective tees. How keenly the advan of 
education are appreciated by this world-renowned race, 
may be sufficiently judged from two facts mentioned by 
Dr. Jebb in a supplemental paper on the Progress of 
Greece. “The kingdom of Greece offers a university 
education free of charge, not only to ita own subjects, 
but also to the Greek subjects of the Porte,” and we 
further read, “rather more than one-half of the matri- 
culated students are from districts under the rule of the 
Sultan.” “Byron in Greece” is aleo the subject of an 
interesting paper. Those who desire an intelligent 
view of the past and present condition of that country 
— study with advantage Dr. Jebb's most seasonable 
volume. 
Memories 7 Troublous Times. (Seeley, Jackson, and 
Halliday.) The public evince a growing taste for those 
carefully-studied works of fiction in which we have 


evidence of a conscientious and pai ing effort to 
reproduce, in verisimilitude, c modes of 
thought, and surroundings suitable to an which 
has since passed away. Mrs. Ma whose 
Soemat Pherae? achievements have sec for her a 


well-earned reputation, has sought, in the present 
volume, to interweave with a personal narrative some 
of those incidents of the Commonwealth struggle with 
which the city of Gloucester was more s as80- 
ciated. For the historical facts, she has — the 
treasury of information contained in Bibliotheca 
Gloucestrensis, and bas been further aided by a genuine 
autobiography of the seventeenth century, to which 
she hes bean fortunate —— to obtain access. The 
author may be fairly congratulated on the felicitous 
style in which she has related “ the 1 Dame 
Alicia Chamberlayne, of Ravensholme, Gloucester - 
shire;” the antique get - up of the volume lends force 
to the illusion. The work is illustrated with some 
appropriate local sketches, that of “ the Cross at Glou- 
cester, removed in 1751,” forming the frontispiece. — 

How Women may Earn a Living. Some imtormation, 
which will prove to be very acceptable to numbers in 
this country, and which is evidently the result of much 
careful inquiry and research, is communicated by Miss 
Mercy Grogan in a handy little rw issued b 
Messrs. — — Petter, Galpin, and _ Education 
still maintains its ground as the most suitable, and, 
under certain circumstances, the most remunerative 
employment for women, but there are also open to 
them artistic * ments of a varied character 
preparation of eeigns for manufacturers, wood 
carving, wood engraving, china painting, painting on 
silk and cards, 5 ursing, cookery, telegraphy, 
and clerkship are among the occupations as to whic 
information is given. As to assistants in shops, Miss 
Sire 
where ve i t cy proportion 
of the girls are daughters of professional men, the 
fathers of the remainder being for the most part 
farmers and clerks; they are all fairly well educated, 
possess good manners, and if their conduct is not above 
reproach they are immediately dismissed.” 

he Principles of Catholic Reform. (Rivi ns.) 

Lady Duganp has supplied an excellent of 
four discourses, in which M. 1 Loyson ex- 

lained the principles upon which Pace to esta- 

lish a Gallican Church, “ based upon the faith of our 
Fathers, renovated in accordance with the progress of 
the nineteenth century.” The “conferences” are intro- 
duced by a preface from the pen of the 
cle who claims the title of “ Bishop of . 
burgh.” In one of the documents, which are included 
in an appendix, we read,“ Whosoever has been baptized 
with water and with the Spirit in the mame of the 
Divine Trinity has received the r of the new 
life, and is thereby admitted into the visible society of 
the children of God.” 


Children of Holy Scripture.—“ Familiar stories written 
down in unfamiliar words,“ is all that the author of “ Light 
at Eventide,” L. Massey, claims as the characteristic of the 
contents of ‘his attractive volume; but youthful readers 
will find much light thrown on these narratives as the result 
of the author's patient study of circumstantial details, and 
parents will know how to ap the manner in which 
are presented those characteristics which in combination con- 
stitute the highest type of child life. The volume is lavishly 
illustrated. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) 


Messrs. Griffith and Farran have issued, in continuation 

of their “Favourite Library” Series, Short Poeme and 

Hymns, Mrs. Trimmer, whose name deserves to be had 

in remembrance at the centenary of Sun Jay-schools, and 

2 useful lessons, Right and Wrong, and 
arry's : 

Lusurious Bathing, (Field and Tuer.) The success which 
attended the issue of the first edition of this treatise in folio 
form, with eight charming etchings, by Mr. Tristram Ellis, of 
scenery in which water is a conspicnous feature, has led to the 
issue of a second edition, printed with antique on hand- 
made paper, bound in laced vellum, with t sides, 
at the price of 5s. The author claims as his purpose in this 
treatise, a desire to render “the matutinal ne aren 
with the most delicate, a source of keen enjoyment in 
winter and summer.” i 


Sen 
t. 

The Little Folks Nature Painting Book. (Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin.) With a view to interest the young in obtain- 
ing a correct knowledge of the common objects of Nature, 
and developing their artistic faculties, a series of outline 
engra ve been arranged for water-colour painting. 
Very ed cue has already rewarded the project, for 
we notice that the work is now in its twenty-fifth thousaad. 
44 — are occupied with appropriate stories 
and verses by George Weatherley. 

Little Folks. (Cassell, Petter and Galpin.) The half- 


yearly volume of this ular periodical makes its appear- 
ance with all the ateractivenens itfustre. 


For the success in reproducing 


prize competitiona, &c. The serial story g 
the volume is “Maid Marjory,” by the author of “ Aunt 
Tabitha’s Waifs” and other ves which have made 
her an established favourite with the juveniles. Included 
among the.“ Little Papers for Little Thinkers,“ are sketches 
of Professor Tyndall's Juvenile Lectures on Water and Air. 
Grave and gay, humorous and instructive, are so judiciously 
combined in this miscellany, that it is sure to receive a 
welcome from those to whose delectation and improvement 
regard has been had in ite The volume is 
embellished with a capital full-page chromo picture of “A 
Quaint Little Couple.” 

In Search of Minerals.—Ponds and Ditches. Two of the 
capital series of ular scientific manuals issued by the 
Society for Pro Christian Knowledge. In his discourse 
on minerals Mr. D. T. Ansted, F. R. S., condenses, inter alia, 


stones; minerals of organic , 
minerals, native metals, and metal- minerals 282 
under review. The tion the wonders 
ature, as evidenced in the structure of the creatures 
found inhabiting ponds and ditches, has been udiciously 
entrusted to Dr. M. C. Cooke, author of the Woodlands.” 
His desire to bring the information which he has to impart 
vividly before his readers be gathered from one illustra- 
tion. Not content with * Jurine's estimate that a 
female water · flea becomes in one the progenitor of about 
four and a half thousands of „ he enforces the lesson 
by calculating the hundreds of years which would be con- 
sumed in merely calculating this inconceivable number. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY PIONEERS. 
XV.—MRS. RANYARD. 


Tue initials L. N. R.“ have been well known to the 
religious public for more than a quarter of a century as 
those under which the late Mrs. Ranyard sent forth to 
numberless readers such works as “ The Book and its 
Story,” “The Book and its Missions,” The Missing 
Link,” Stones Orying Out,” God's Message to Low 
London,” “ Life Work,” “ Nurses for the Needy,” and 
“Fresh Leaves for ‘the Book and its Story.“ The 
authoress wrote the first of these volumes at the request 
of the committee of the British and Foreign Bible 


Society, in whose operations she had taken a lively and 


practical interest from girlhood. She was led to com- 
mence, in a small and unpretending manner, the bene- 
ficent enterprise with which her name is indissolubly 
connected, by what she saw, somewhere about the year 
1857, ina walk with a Christian minister through St. 
Giles’s. The destitution, misery, and vice there witnessed 
strengthened a long-cherished desire to help these poor 
people—and especially the mothers—to help themselves. 
The conviction was borne in with undying force that 
the only effectual means was to bring the truth of God 
into personal contact with these wretched and forsaken 
ones by the agency of poor, but devout women, acting 
under the wise and loving supervision cf Christian 
ladies. The idea was to bring the two classes together, 
with the Bible as a foundation; and this has been 
steadily maintained throughout. In the review of 
twenty-one years’ labour, published in the Missing Link 
Magazine for December, 1878, Mrs. Ranyard wrote :— 
„Our Bible work has specially been a mission of women 
to women, with the message from the Master in our 
hands and on our lips—the only true preservative 
from trifling gossip, and bending down the boughs of 
that Tree of Life with womanly sympathy and kindly 
address to the particular wants of the individual spoken 
with.” Again: “Our aim is to go down to the lowest 
and dirtiest, and to conduct for them small clothing 
clubs, without any bonus,and keep more than ever to our 
Bible work and teaching of the Word; above all, show- 
ing our poor friends how manifold are the ways in the 
mines of Bible truth.” 

Accordingly the work of what grew to be “The 
London Bible and Domestic Female Missions,” com- 
menced in 1858 with one Bible-woman in St. Giles, 
“Marian,” who seemed to have been specially raised 


up and .aalified to initiate the work among the deni- 
zens of that crowded and miserable neighbourhood, 


where the greater part of her own life had been spent. 
The story of her zeal, love, humility, and wisdom has 
often been told, and may be read in “The Missing 
Link” by those who are unacquainted with one of the 
most beautiful characters in modern Christian woman- 
hood. A narration of this experimental work was given 
in “The Book and its Missions,” and at the 
notice of an Irish lady, who sent a liberal contribution. 
Others wed ; new agents were 11 and thus 
the work grew. At the close of 1879 there were 161 
Bible-women in and around London, 35 in Spai 

Greece, Syria, and India; 70 nurses, 16 visiti 


* pi ’ and 2 matrons. All these are aided and 
su 55 Bible lady superintendents, 41 nurse 
me superin 


dents, 22 fo lady superintendents, 
and 6 central voluntary workers. There are in the 
metropolis 175 districts in which the work about 
to be described is carried on. Last ‘a reoceipta, 
including those of a local nature, were £19,629, Of this 
sum the poor _ in instalments for Bibles, £1,283 ; for 
clothing, £3,500; and rent, board, &., from inmates 
of the Dormitory, yielded £309. The receipts 
from the begin have been £338,467, of which the 
pout 8 086 for Bibles, and £95,935 for 
clo ping, 

Thus it will be seen that considerably more than one 
third of the income has been derived from the very 
poor themselves for their own benefit. The mission has 
never been allowed to degenerate into an eleemosynary 
work, and its agents are not in eral sense 
almoners. The nurses render needed kindly assistance, 
but it is chiefly of the nature of personal service, just as 
the Bible-women, wherever opportunity serves, impart 
instruction in domestic economy. But the main idea is 
— 4 kept prominently in view of bringing the Bible 
itself into close contact with the people. It speaks 
volumes for the wisdom and administrative capacity of 
Mrs. Ranyard that, with an entire absence of stiffness 
and mere routine, the work was so 17 and 
carried on; readily adapting itself under the founder's 
holy influence to every exigency that arose, and branch- 
ing forth into collateral k of labour as these were 
required. h Bible-woman canvasses two days in 
the week for the sale of Bibles, receiving small instal- 
ments in payment. The copies sold last year were 
0578. a8 cost of £1,283; and there were at the close of 
the year 5,811 subscribers on the books. The Bible-woman 
also endeavours in her visits to instil leasons of tempe- 
rance, thrift, cleanliness, and household ent. 
also cuts out ents and shows how to e them, and 
invites at e at the weekly mothers’ meetings. 
At these the first hour is devoted to the clothin aioe 
into which the women pay by instalments. en the 
lady superintendent reads a portion of Scripture, and 
exp it, — the women come to understand that 
she is their friend, eat interest in their tem- 

ral and spiritual welfare. These meetings are eagerly 

ked forward to, and Fer know that 
amidst the frequent fluctuations of residence among 
the London poor, the mothers seek out similar gather- 
A those which they have been accustomed to 
a 


Mrs. Ranyard speedily found that the Bible-women 
were brought into close contact with physical misery, 
arisi partly from want and partly rom ignorance 
and they had to encounter many sad cases o 
illness. About twelve years age the first Bible-nurse 
was engaged to supplement the efforts of the other 
labourers. ntrunce was kindly given at various 
London hospitals, where these women might receive 
some measure of training, Funds were supplied for 
salaries and expenses, and the need was felt to be so 
great that the mumber had increased last year to 
seventy. The rate of 1 which these devoted 
women receive is only 15s. weekly, and the Bible- 
women have 12s. 6d. With such care have both 
classes of ta been selected and trained, that failures 
and defections are very rare. custom is to send 
out a novice in each department with an experi- 
enced worker, who grad initiates her into the 
duties. There are now in the field eleven “ Bible 

ioneers and six “nurse pioneers,” experienced and 
rusted women, some of whom have bess ton or fifteen 

ears in the mission. As there have not been enough 

y superintendents, it became needful to — 
substitutes to a certain extent; and, therefore, Mrs. 
Ranyard selected from among her Bible-women such as 


she could especially trust and train to supervise the 
work of others, M by initiate and direct those 
who are newly e“ nurse pioneers” have 
had experience among the sick, and they visit all 


lad perin 

report to the directress at the head office. Thus, with- 
out the existence of mere routine and red-tape, there 
is systematic and business-like care in the proper’ 
carrying out of necessary details, with regular meetings 
for 14 r and conference. 

e Bible nurse could tell many strange stories of 
the haunts she visits. She to crowded lodging- 
houses, thieves’ dens, and u round cellars, scarcely fit 
for human tation, to tiny attics, with their vistas of 
chimneys, finds her way into courte where entrance 
is grined by none besides. The Missing Link Maguzine, 
publ monthly, contains many beautiful and touch- 
ing instances of the kind of work done by these minis- 
angels in womanly form. In the December 
num we read: — The nurse can often seize the 
Sa a others of pointing the sinner to 
the Saviour, and of showing, by word and example, 
that He still cares for the lost and erring. 
They have been the means of bringing many who 
were utterly one knotlades ol crush and hurry of this 
great city, to the know of the love of God; and we 
would that those surrounded with the comforts and 
culture of luxurious homes could hear the deep thanks- 
giving of these rescued ones for the blessing of the 
nurse who goes about doing good to both body and 
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soul.“ Last year 6,565 poor — received 114,633 
visits. The relief given in clothing, food, linen, bedding, 
medical comforts, and money, amounted during that 
time to £567; so that it cannot be said to pau the 
recipients. The object is rather to foster self-help by 
showing them what to do, while at the same time the 
nurses do not shrink from the discharge of most menial 
offices and from caring for the most repulsive cases. 
Many of the incidents recorded in the ine are 
noble instances of saintly heroism, a pe of which 
would do our readers good. 

One other branch of the mission remains to be 
noticed. A necessity had long been felt of suitable 
training for young girls desirous of entering domestic 
service, but who were unable to find situations on ac- 
count of their miserable homes and _ surround- 
ings, and their ignorance and incapacity. Mrs. 

was moved to commence this work in 
October, 1872, her object being to train good old- 
fashioned domestics” under a suitable matron. Since 
that time 225 girls have been received into the Dormi- 
tory in Parker-street, Little Queen-street, the greater 
number of whom have been placed in suitable situations, 
and have turned out well. Those who remain more than 

a Lhe page they — — receive a 7 * Bible 
an a- rown, and t come to regard the training 
home and the matron with much affection. This is one 
illustration among many that might be given of the 

etic influence exercised by Mrs. Ran upon her 
faithful subordinate workers, who caught irit and 
transmitted it to others. Nothing exemplified this more 
clearly than the manner in which all of them devoted 
themselves with increased zeal and loyalty, if that were 
possible, to the enterprise after its founder was called 
to her rest and her reward in February, 1879. It is 
gratifying to know that the mission is being conducted 

on precisely the same lines of faith, prayer, and . 
hearted charity which Mrs, Ran laid down. e 
was always most solicitous to against its becom- 
ing sectarian, and she gladly welcomed the sympathy 
and help, both personal and pecuniary, of Christians of 
all denominations. During her lifetime much of the 

work was carried on within her house at Hunter-street, 

though part of it had to be done elsewhere. In August 
last some generous friends took an opportunity to secure 
the lease of No. 2, Adelphi-terrace, and to furnish it 
without cost to the funds. At this central spot 
the work is now carried on, under the superintendence 
of Mrs. H. Selfe Leonard, the niece of Mrs. Ranyard, 
with whom she was intima 8 for several 
years, and whose mantle has upon a successor in 


every way bare and suitable. 
In piving to Mrs. Ran a place among “ Nine- 
teenth Century Pioneers,” it is unavoidable that the 


x1 — of the worker is to a large extent absorbed 
in the work itself. Weare assured that this was her 
own wish. She shrank from the glare and heat of mere 
publicity. Tothe many she was simply “L. N. R.” 
even name came to be generally identified with 
the movement which she initiated and developed with such 
marvellous success. It was indeed her honour to discover 
what had long been a “ missing link,” and most skil- 
fully and patiently did she labour to restore the connec- 
tion. The visible and tangible results can be tabulated, 
and we have already presented some of the figures; 
but there are unseen, yet real and abiding, results that 
cannot be thus set forth. An approximate idea may be 
formed on the r that the work itself were 
arrested or suff to fall. Had it been of mere human 
devising it would not have endured so long, and certain! 
it would have been placed in jeo y on the remo 
of its originator. It is a noble testimony to sanctified 
common sense and to Mrs. Ranyard’s judicious zeal that 
there was no check or suspension when the hand that had 
so long guided the movement lay quiet in death. The 
benificent agency pe on,and will continue to supply 
an urgent need so long as Christian zeal and li ity 
abide. Many of the first helpers and supporters have 
been called home, and a new eration is rising, upon 
whom the burden of nsibility and the joy of privi- 
lege will have torest. Thty are earnestly recommended 
to become conversant with the details of Mrs. Ranyard’s 
life-work, so that they may feel urged to carry it on in 
her devoted spirit. 


EocciyesiasticaL Reronme in Britcium.—The Brussels 
tof the Pall Mall Gasette writes :—‘‘ Now that 
pture between the Belgian Government and the Pa 
certain ve measures relative to 
The principal of these are 
the abolition of the exem of the th students 
from military service, and the reduction of the salaries paid 
SSP 
b Ministry in 1864. As the refuge to do 
one of their most important duties—to give 
in the public schoole—they could certai 
plain of the latter measure. 
demanded for a Jong time in the interest of the lower clergy 
themselves. The salaries of the Catholic clergy of every 
Bishop. This 


the 
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other purposes. If every clergy- 


do, the State would have the security that the money paid 


by it is employed for the for w it was , and 
the would be p in their interests, and rendered 
more t.” 


Tus Intermepiats Epvucation Act.—The second annual 
examination under the Intermediate Education Act in 
Ireland commenced on Wednesday in the several centres 
a ted throughout the country by the Commission, some 

the centres including Dublin. Great dissatisfaction was 
justly expressed by Protestants at the selection of convent 
schools as places for holding the examinations for girls, and 
several of the . have refused to send their children, 
although they paid the fees, and they protest against 


the arrangement as a violation of the unsectarian principle 
of the Act.—Record. 
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| CLERICAL HEADSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 
IN THE UNIVERSITIES. 


We have pleasure in publishing the following influential 
memorial in favour of the abolition of Clerical Headships and 
Fellowships in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
As will be seen, it is signed by about 800 gentlemen, com- 
prising some of the most eminent members of the two Uni- 
versities and of other seats of learning, professors of colleges, 
and men distinguished in education, literature, science, and 
other walks of life :— 

TO THE RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, M. P., 

FIRST LORD OF THE TREASURY, ETC. 

We, the undersigned, beg to express an earnest hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government will afford their support to the 
following resolution, which will be submitted to the House 
of Commons by Mr. Roundell, on the 9th of July: — 

“ That this House, while fully recognising the obligation 
to make provision for the due fulfilment of the requisitions 
of sections five and six of ‘The Universities Teste Act, 1871’ 
(relating to religious instruction and to morning and 
evening prayer in colleges), deems it inexpedient that, save 
in the case of the Deanery of Christchurch, any clerical 
restriction shall remain, or be, attached to any headship or 
fellowship in any college of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge.“ 

And that they will also support the following addition to 
such resolution, to be proposed by Mr. Bryce :— 

“Or to the professorships of Hebrew and Ecslesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford, and the professorship 
of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge.“ 

When the Universities Tests Abolition Bill of 1871 was 
before Parliament, it was only by small majorities that pro- 
posals for the abolition of clerical headships and fellowships 
were rejected, one reason assigned for the opposition of the 
then Government to the proposal being that a Commission 
would probably be appointed to examine the whole question 
of the tenure of fellowships and college offices. When, in 
1877, the Bill for the appointment of Commissioners, with 
power to make statutes for the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the colleges therein, was brought in (by the 
Conservative Government), clauses providing for the aboli- 
tion of clerical restrictions were rejected by the small 
majorities of nine and twenty-two, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Government, with its normally large 
majority. 

At the present time it is believed that in some of the 
colleges the strong representations of the college authorities 
have induced the Commissioners to virtually assent to the 
abolition of the restriction in the case of both the headship 
and the fellowships. It is, however, understood that in other 
colleges the clerical headship will be retained, and that there 
will be a reduction only in the number of the clerical fellow- 
ships. 

The statutes have not yet been settled for the whole of 
the colleges, and none of the statutes will have force until 
they have been laid before Parliament. We are therefore 
desirous that, while the negotiations between the colleges 
and the Commissioners are still in progress, there should be 
an expression of opinion on the part of the newly-elected 
House of Commons that the principle of the Universities 
Tests Act of 1871 should be fully recognised by the Com- 
wissioners. 

We are also of opinion that no sufficient reason can be 
advanced why the chairs of Hebrew and of Ecclesiastical 
History at Oxford, and of Hebrew at Cambridge, should be 
filled only by clergymen of the Church of England, or 
ministers of any religious body, and that, in the interest of 
learning, and even of religion, as well as on the ground of 
justice, these Professorships should be thrown open to 
laymen. 

We desire to call your special attention to the fact, that 
Mr. Roundell’s motion fully respects the compromise, in 
regard to religious instruction and worship in the colleges, 
upoa which the Universities Tests Abolition Act was 
based ; it being understood to be practicable to make provi- 
sion for such instruction and worship without the retention 
of the existing system of clerical fellowships. 


Grorncz Jess, Knight, M. A., 10, Hyde Park-gardens 
Master of the Rolls Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of London. 

James Risponw Bennett, M.D., LL.D., F.B.S., President 
of the Royal College of Physi ' . 

T. Hewey Hur, LL. D., secretary of the Royal Society. 

Tuomas Bartow, M. D., F. R. S. 

G. T. Berrany, M. A., Gonville and Caius College (Camb.), 
Lecturer at Guy's Hospital. 

W. A. Brammer, M. A., M. D., Fellow and late Lecturer at 
Down’s College (Camb.), and Lecturer at Guy's and St. 
George’s Hospitals. 

Henry Gervis, M. D., F. R. C. P., physician to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, Examiner at the University of London. 

Cuas. Danwrm, M. A., LL. D., F. R S., Beckenham. 

G. H. Dew, M. A., F. R.., Down, Beckenham. 

Francis DaRwWIN, M. B., Down, Beckenham. 

Freepericx Harggison, M.A. * formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford, iner in the Juris- 

School, 1880. 

J. H. Guaperons, D. Ph., F. R. S., Pembri 

W. B. Casgrenrzr, C. B., M. D., LL. D., 
Registrar of the University of London. 

W. F. Barrett, Dublin, Professor of Physics and Dean of 
Faculty, Royal College of Science of Ireland. 

Tuomas Spencer Barnes, LL.D., St. Andrew's, Fife, 
Professor of Logic and English Literature in the University 
of St. Andrew’s. 

Francis W. Newman, B.A., formerly Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, now Emeritus Professor of Latin, Univer- 
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R. S., Ex- 


sit y College, London. 


LronanD H. Covrtwer, M.A., M. P., Fellow of St. John’s 


College, Cam . 
James Laax, (Corpus Christi College), M.A. and 
LL. D. (Aberdeen), Professor of the Chinese guage and 


Literature, University of Oxford. 

Hewry Tuompson, Knight, F. R. C. S., M. D., Wimpole-st. 

G. Canny Fosrzr, B. A., F. R.., Professor of Physics, Uni- 
versity Co London. 

J. Lad bon Dow, M. D., F. R. C. P. 

Joun Storrar, M. D., Fellow and Chairman of Convoca- 
tion of the University of London. 

W. S. AL Dis, M. A., R 
of the University of Durham College of Physical Science. 

Wittum Morris, M.A. (Oxon.), Queen-square. 

E. J. Resp, C. B., F. R. S., M. P. 

Axr non Axvord, M. P. 

Herpert SPencer. 

Aurrep W. Burr, M.A. (Lond.). 

Autrreep R. WALILACx, F. L. S., Croydon. 

Autrrep Carprntsr, M. D., J. P., Croydon. 

Cuaritzes Resp, Knt., F. S. A., LL. D., Chairman of the 
London School Board. 

Hewry Ricnuarp, M.P., Chairman of the Dissenting 
Deputies. 

Aurrep J. Sueruearp, Secretary to the Protestant Dis- 
senting Deputies. 

Freperice Tresrrar, Chairman of the Baptist Union 
of England and Wales. 

Samut. Newrns, M. A., D.D., Chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales. 

J. Canvett Witw1sMs, Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee, Liberation Society. 

Catzs Scorr, B. A., LL. D., President of Lancashire In- 
dependent Co 

ALEXANDER THomson, M. A., D. D., Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Criticism, Lancashire Independent Coll. 

James M. Hopeson, M. A., B. D., Assistant Tutor, Lan- 
cashire Independent Co . 

Epwix A. Aspsott, D.D., Head Master of the City of 
London School. 

W. G. Rususrooxs, M.A., Senior Assistant Classical 
Master, City of London School, and Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 

R. F. CAA, M. A., Assistant-Master, City of London 
Sobool. 

J. W. Pars, B. A., Assistant-Master, City of London 
School. 


0 CAA Cuarmay, Principal and Professor, Western 
ollege. 

Freperice E. Antuonr, M.A., Professor, Western Coll. 

Henry Rosgrt RITNOL DS, D. D., Principal and Professor, 
Cheshunt College. 

Own C. Wuarrenovss, Professor, Cheshunt College. 

H. W. Evz, M.A., Head Master University College School, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

T. Mn, M. A., University College, School, late Fellow 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

G. J. Hawkes, M.A., University College School, late 
Scholar Lincoln College, Oxon. 

Wma. Cuatmerns, D. D., Principal of the Theological 
Co of the Presbyterian Church of England. 

A. Miuwsre Marswary, D. Sc., M. A., Owens College, Man- 

ester 


H. E. Roscoz, LL. D., F. R. S., Owens College. 
A. 8. Wunms, M. A., Owens College. 
Rosset Apameon, M.A., Owens College. 
Aurrerp Horxrvson, M.A., B.C.L. 
T. N. Torx, Owens College. 
W. L. WWII, F. R. S., Owens College. 
F. THorsurn, M. D., Owens College. 
W. Borp Dawkins, M. A., F. R. S., Owens College. 
Epwarp Lund, F. R. C. S., Owens College. 
S. DL, M. A., Manchester School. 
A. T. Gowan, A. M., D. D., Dalkeith, Prof. of Theology. 
J. Eser Carpenter, M.A., Professor of History and 
Religion, Manchester New College. 
T. G. Rook, B.A. (Lond.), ‘Principal of Baptist Theo- 
ical College, Rawdon, Leeds. 
E. Horb, M.A. 2 B.A. (Camb.), Scholar ot St. 


John's College, Camb , Tutor at Lancashire College. 
* — Srrizs, M.A. (Cantab.), Grammar School, Man- 


Atrrep M. Nespitt, M.A. (Oxon.), Grammar School, 


Manchester. 

T. Acar, M.A. (Christ Church, Oxon.), Grammar School, 
Manchester. 

W. S. Lyon, B.A. (Oxon.), Grammar School, Manch ester. 

A. M. Coox, M.A. 8 Grammar School, Manchester. 

Davip Durr, LL. D., Professor of Church History in the 
United Presbyterian College. 

J. A. — es M.A., Professor of Hebrew in the United 
Presb > 
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Tuomas Tuomas, D. D., late President of the Baptist 
College, Pontypool. 
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London. 
@. Vanes Suara, DD Principal of Presbyterian Coll 
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W. B. Topsunrszs, M. A., Hill House, Cheshunt. 

W. A. Topsuntssr, B. A., Hill House, Cheshunt. 

F. WIe Avetino, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), Principal of 
Independent College, Taunton. 

Josuua C. Lampert, M.A. (Dub.), Tutor of Independent 
College, Taunton. 

Heesrrt H. Sugar, Tutor of Independent College, 
Taunton. 

Perer Macxenziz, Tutor of Independent Coll., Taunton. 

James S. Lovepar, Tutor of Independent Coll., Taunton. 

Frepx. Anprsws, B.A., Head Master, Ack worth School. 

Danizt Ions, Great Yarmouth. 

ALT CREA, M.A., The Wick, Brighton. 

Frep. S. WILLIAXs, Professor of English Language and 
Literature, Congregational Institute, Nottingham. 

Francis F. Ferrinoton, Kingsland School, Shrewsbury. 

Epwin Surrx, M.A., Nottingham. 

Txos. D. Wicox, B.A. (Lond.), Collegiate School, 
Uxbridge. 

A. Levert, M.A., King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 

J. Hunree Surrx, M. A., Birmingham. 

W. Foot Hussanp, LL. B., 12 of the Yorkshire 
College, and Secretary of the Philosophical and 
Literary Society. 

1 ‘eae B.A. (Lond.), Head Master, Anglo-German 
ool. 
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Gro. H. Ross, M.A., Dumfries Academy. 

C. A. Vince, B. A., Fellow of Christ Church, Cantab, and 
Master at Ripton School. 

Cuas. J. Facitener, Fellow and Tutor, University College, 
Oxford. 

1 sapeny Traxx, B.A. (Lond.), Head Master, Cheltenham 
ool. 

Henry J. Wotstennoume, B.A. (Lond.), Professor of 
German, Lecturer, Dewnham College, Cambridge. 

Frank Crowes, D.Sc., Senior Science Master, High 
School, Newcastle. 

RRR D ALLiorr, M.A., Head Master, Grammar School, 
Bishop’s Stortford. 

Joun S. Mont, B. A., Assistant Master, Grammar School, 
Bishop’s Stortford. 

Apranam Laytanp, C. M., Assistant Master, Grammar 
School, Bishop’s Stortford. 

Epwarp J. Curnnock, M. A., LL.B., Rector of Dumfries 
Avademy. 

Joun Nettson, M.A., Mathematical Master, Dumfries 
Academy. 

Epwarp H. Svepen, B.A.. B. Sc., Headingley Coll., Leeds. 

Joux H. Hawes, M.A. (Cantab), Professor of English 
Literature, King’s College. 

Russert Martingav, M.A., British Museum, late Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in Manchester New College. 

W. Eastrercter, B. A., LL.B., Head Master, Grammar 
School, St. Asaph. 

M. J. M. HL, M. A., (Lond.), B.A. (Cantab.), Professor of 
Mathematics in Mason's Science College, Birmingham. 

James Srevens, B. A., LL.B. 

W. R. Srevens. 

R. CNARLIS Prox. 

R. F. Wermovurn, D. Lit. (Lond.), Head Master, Mill-hill 
School. 

Rospert Harter, F. R. S., Mill-hill School. 

J. H. D. Murray, LL.D. (Edin.), B.A. (Lond.), Mill-hill 
School. 

J. T. Jerrery, B.A. (Cantab), Mill-hill School. 

H. Artuur Ervesacn, B.A. (Lond.), Mill-hill School. 

H. H. Pinxwyer, Mill-hill School. 

W. Mackay, St. Andrew’s University. 

Tomas H. Jackson, Owens College, Manchester. 

James Suuty, M.A. (Lond.), Holyrood House, Hampstead, 
Examiner in Mental and Moral Science, University of 
London. 

D. W. Stmon, Ph. D., Moseley, Birmingham, Professor of 
Theology and Philosophy, Spring-hill College. 

Joun Massey, M.A. (St. John's College, Cambridge), Pro- 
fessor of Classics and Exegesis, Spring hill College. 

G. Deans, D. Se., B. A., Professor and Resident Tutor, 
Spring-hill College. 

G. F. Frrzaznaro, M. A., Fellow and Tutor, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. , 
pe Barnes, M.A., Leicester House, Carshalton. 

E. C. Bowen, M. A., Harrow School. 

J. Snob, M. A., Harrow School. 
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C. Cotpeck, M. A., Harrow School. 

Argtuur G. Watson, D.C. L. (Oxon), Assistant-Master, 
Harrow School. 

G. H. HATLLAx, M.A., Harrow School. 

Syrpwey Sarron, M.A., Harrow School. 

Frank E. MansnALL, M.A., Harrow School. 

Rosert B. Harwarp, M. A., F.R.S., Harrow School. 

G. Grirrira, M.A., Harrow School. 

Tos. Henry Street, M.A., Harrow School. 

C. J. Woopugap, B.Sc. (Lond.), Lecturer on Science, Bir- 
mingham and Midland Institute. 

ILLIANX Morcan, Theological Lecturer, Presbyterian 
College, Carmarthen. 

Gro. Armstrona Bennetts, B.A., Tutor at Wesleyan 
College, Didsbury. 
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Tripos, Cambridge University. 

Gro. THompson, M. A., University College School. 

Tatrourp Evy, M. A., University College. 

E. R. Horton, M.A., University College School. 

Ropert BRODIE, M.A., Head Master, Whitgift School, 
Croydon. 

Lewis Tuomas, B.A., Assistant-Master, Whitgift School, 
Croydon. 

H. GNR, M.A., Assistant-Master, Whitgift School, 
Croydon. 

HomAsS Ruppie, B.A., Shebbear, Head Master, Bible 
Christian College. 

Aurrep F. Sarna, B.A., Vice-Principal and Mathematical 
Lecturer at Borough-road College, S. E. 

C. Suevpon, D.Lit., M.A., B.Sc., Clifton College. 

C. W. A. Tarr, M.A., Clifton College. 

BERNARD Hermann, Clifton College. 

J. G Grenre.y, B. A., Clifton College. 

WILLI Esso, Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. 
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Witiiam CLanksox, B.A., Salisbury. 

W. Fow er, LL.B. (Lond.) M. P. 

Tuxopokkx Fry, M.P 

P. A. Tarton, M. P. 

Wituim Scummers, M. P. 

J. G. McMryyies, M. P. 

Ropert A. Reprorp, M. A., LL.B. (Lond.) 

Inonas H. M. Scorr, M.A. 

James C. Stevenson, M. P., Member of Institute of 
Chemistry. 

R. Vavouan Pryce, M.A., LL.B. 

Water H. James, M.A., M. P. 

H. Wepewoop, M.A., J. P., late Fellow Christ College, 
Cambridge. 

Atrrep Row ann, LL.B., B.A. (Lond.) 

Henry Lez, M. P. 

Joun Barran, M. P. 

Avexr. Anperson, B.A. (Lond.), Radcliffe, Manchester. 

ALEXANDER Bett, B. A., Cockermouth. 

R. S. Asuton, B. A., Lordship-road, N., Secretary Evan- 
gelical Continental Socicty. 

Jon Brad McKerrow, Salford, Alderman. 

Huon Stowe. Brown, Liverpool. 

NEVILLE GioopmMaNn, M.A. (Cantab.), Cambridge. 

James Pernise, J. P., Rochdale. 

Anprtw Russei., M.A., Bradford. 

Joun Stock, LL. D., Salendine Nook, Huddersfield. 

Freperick Srock, D.Lit., M.A. 

WX. Bort te, B.A. (Lond.) 

H. R. Evurneron, Blackheath, S.E. 

Lewis Fry, M.P. 

W. W. Baynes, J. P., D.L., Croydon. 


Watrzu James Bennam, B.A. (Lond.), Wigmore-street. 

Epwarp “Lennett Down, B.A. (Lond.), New Square. 

Paul. Moroan Cuapman, M. B. (Lond.) 

J. Fraser Bucktr, LL. B. 9 ud.) 

Warn Morison, B. A., D. D. (Glas.) 

Tuomas Antuonry, B. A., Birmingham. 

Wu. Davis, B.A., LL. D., Bristol. 

W. H. Cooxs, B.A. (Lond.), Temple. 

Water Casu Cruennecy, B.A, (Lond.), Clapton. 

Joux Browne, B.A. (Lond.), Wrentham. 

Alr nnd Bacue, B.A., Hons. (Lond.), Victoria Chambers. 

Ciement Dukes, M.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), Rugby. 

J. F. Cuerrnam, B.A. (Lond.), M. P. 

Francis T. Bond, M. D., B. A. (Lond.), Gloucester, Medi- 
cal Officer of Health. 

Grores Kwyient, Gloucester. 

W. C. Covptanp, M.A., B. Sc., Maitland Park Road. 

Bensamin Dawson, B. A. (Lond.). Hampstead. 

Henry Sweet, M.A. 1 „Hampstead. 

Jos. Weston Patt, M.A. (Lond.), Cheadle, Manchester. 

James Rockt, J. P., Cheadle, Manchester. 

G. F. Fisuer, Cheadle, Manchester, Guardian for Man- 
chester. 

Wu. Tuorper Surrun, Cheadle, Manchester, Overseer of 
Manchester. 

Wu. Brace, LL. B., B. A., Green Lanes. 

Joun W. Metior, M.A. (Cantab.), J. C., M. P. 

W. E. Baxter, M. P. 

Ebnuxůb Maur Getpart, M. A., Croydon, late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Stuart Renpgt, M.A. (Oriel College, Oxford.) 

Tuomas Burt, M.P. 

Harcourt Jounerons, Bart., M. P. 

Baron ps Feraieres, M. P. 

Cuas. S. Miart, Editor Nonconformist and Independent. 

Joux Eastrry, Grange-road. 

S. Morton Perro, Bart., B.A., Eastide House, Middlesex. 

W. S. Caive, M. P., Clapham, 

Anvolp Mor ter, M. A., M. P. 

Hven Mason, M. P. 

Henry Broapuvurst, M. P. 

J.J. Cotman, M. P. 

Cuaries Fox Varpr, A.M. 

Cunts McLaren, M.A., M. P. 

B. T. WI raus, M. A., O. C., M. P. 

Cuas. H. James, M. P. 

T. Rowirr HNL, M. P. 

Samuxt Storer, Sunderland, Mayor. 

Ropert Francis Martineau, Birmingham. 

Wu. Woopatt, M.P. 

Joux Butwock, M.A., Stonehouse. 

Wu. Mrpptemore, J. P., Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

N. Brieas, J. P., Rawdon. 

Wu. Drwumsr, J. P., Apperley, Leeds. 

Eustace R. Cowper, Leeds. 

Jno. Jowett. J. P., West Riding, Yorkshire. 

Cuas. Asurorp, B.A. (London), Bury, Lancashire. 

Davrip Weppersvuen, Bart., M. A., M. P. 

Jon S. Matarrs, Leeds, Alderman. 

Trrus Satur, J. P., Saltaire. 

Rost. Stevens, M. A., Coleford, Gloucester. 

Henry W. Crossxzr, Birmiogham, Member of School 
Board. 

Gronda S. Barrett, B.A., Norwich. 

Gro. P. Gouin, M.A., Cotham, Bristol. 

Caries Cotenutt, Ryde, Mayor. 

James Browne, B.A., Bradford, Secretary Airedale Coll. 

Aurrep Unperwoop, M.A., Burton-on-Trent. 

James Trovr, M.A., Helensburgh. 

James Stansretp, M.P., Hyde Park-gate. 

Artruur Russet, M. P. 

C. J. Anprews, J. P., Reading. 

Sanur G. Green, B.A. (Lond.), D. D. 

Avexanper McArtuur, M.P. 

W. McArrnuour, M.P. 

James Lez, M.A. (Lond.), Stretford, Manchester. 

W. A. Gurrrinor, M.A., Cambridge. 

Joun Brown, B.A., Bedford. 

Davip Davies, B.A., Cheshunt, Herts. 

Tuomas Green, M.A. (Lond.), Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Davin Sutcurrre, M.A. (Lond.), Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Gro. House, J. P., Osmaston-road, Derby. 

Joux Rewnats, Hill House, Derby, Alderman. 

F. Lonepen, J. P., Derby, Alderman. 

Wituram Greirrira, Gerard-street, Derby. 

W. B. RANDALL, J. P., Southampton, Chairman School 
Board. 

W. E. Darwin, B. A. (Cantab.), Southampton. 

Ropert CuHrpererFrretp, Southampton, Chairman of 
Governors of Endowed Schools. 

Joun Dickinson, LL. D., Bridlington. 

E. C. Pixs, B. A., Birmingham. 

Joux MeMiecnazL, B A. (Lond.), Dudley. 

J. Jenxyn Brown, Rev., Birmingham. . 

Henry Puatren (Rev.), Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

R. Larry Cortrer, D. D., Bradford. 

PriestiteyY Prime, Bradford. 

WitiM Hewat, M.A. (Lond.), Farnworth, Bolton. 

Wittrm Henry Bennett, M.A. (Lond.), St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 8 

Artuur Newron Jonnson, M.A. (Lond.), Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Joun Asnton, Manchester. 

Grorart Boorn, J. P., Manchester, Alderman and Chair- 
man of Charitable Trusts. 

Epwarp Pearson, Manchester. . 

Wii™ Burry, Manchester, Councillor. 

Henry Parreson, Manchester, Mayor. 

Josern Tuompson, J. P., Manchester. 

Apam Murray, J. P., Manchester, Alderman. 

J. R. Hampsox, Manchester, Councillor. 

Tuomas Baker, Manchester, Alderman. 

C. S. Grunpy, Manchester, Alderman. 

Joux Kiva, Janr., Manchester, Alderman. 

Joun Marx, Manchester, Councillor. 

THomas WortTuHinoton, Manchester, Alderman. 

THomwas WarsurtTon, Manchester, Alderman. 

Apet Heywoop, Manchester, Ex- Mayor. 

Watton Sutru, Manchester, Councillor. — 

James W. SourneRn, Manchester, Councillor. 

Marruew Hibrox, Manchester, Councillor. 

Tuomas Bricut, Manchester, Councillor. 

Joun Meu, Manchester, Councillor. 

Joux Warts, Ph. D., Manchester. 

GeorGe HADbrirrp, Manchester. 

J. F. ALEXANDER, Manchester. 

R. M. Panxuvrst, LL.D., Manchester. 


Henry Dunceter, M.A., Manchester Examiner. 
Henry Joux Rory, M.A., Manchester. 
E. F. Ashwortn Brroas, M.A., LL.M., Ch. Coll. (Camb.). 
Cuar_es Robnovex, J. P., Daventry, Mayor. 
Cuarues L. Atten (Rev.), Daventry. 
Henry H. Fowtxr, M. P. 
Asuton W. Dun, M. P. 
Aurrep ILuinewortrh, M. p. b 
N. B. Rawpatt, 8 Beaminster. 
Grorer Bucuavax, M.D. 
J. P. Auten, M.A. (Lond.), Bristol, Principal of Bristol 
Congregational Institute. 
Gro. Nicnorson, B. A., Northam . 
T. Kur Hiees, M.A. (Lond.), Hanley. 
Tuomas Propvck, J. P., Hanley. 
C. P. Ineget, M. A., Bursar and late Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 
Ronmar Porta, J. P., Perth. 
Josrrn — oe 0 
M. B. Dopps, M. A., ity College, Cambridge. 
James Morton, Balclutha, — 
Samurt Tunis, J. P., Bi ham. 
Freperice Howarp, J. P., ord. 
J. A. Macrapren, M.A., Manchester. 
Benzyamin Arnmrragos, J. P., M. P., Pendleton. 
Micuagt. S. Dunpar, M. A., . 
James Lacon, M. A., Caterham Valley. 
D. G. Watt, M.A., Amherst-road West. 
J. Kus, M. A., PhD., Cannon-street. 
J. S. Lrrriuzwoop, J. P., The Greave, Rochdale. 
Joun Prizstmaw, Bradford, Alderman. 
S. Moruszr, M. P., Grosvenor-street. 
J. Anmrrerszap, M. P. 
Franx Henson, M. P. 
Joun F. Kwort, J. P., Staveleigh, Stalybridge. 
Rosert Krit, J. P., Bradford. 
Ricwarp Jounson, J. P., Chiselhurst. 
Joux Montxx, Berkley Lodge, Putney. 
Josxrn F. B. Frets, M. P. 
Tuomas B. Porrer, M. P. 
Euntsrorumm THompson, Oldham. 
James Newton, J. P., Oldham. 
Joux Stmon, M. P., Serjeant-at-Law. 
Joux Reminetow Witson, M A. (Cantab.), Broad Oaks. 
Puitip Porriestone Rowr, M.A., Tettenhall. 
Witiram Brocetrnurstr, Manchester. 
Cuarues Sreap, Saltaire. 
Avarrnon WIL Warren, J. P., Bristol. 
T. Curt Firetarson, Manchester. 
Perer Spokes, Knight, J. P., Reading. 
Artuur H. Sroxss, B. A., B.Sc., LL. B., Fellow University 
College, London. 
Grorar H. Leonarp, J. P., Bristol. 
Wittram Wooprne, B A., Hilldrop-crescent. 
Joux Wiiuiamsor, M.A., Lincoln. 
Witiram E. Anperton, M.A. (Cantab), Morley. 
Ropert ELLis, LL. D., Liangollen. 
Ricuarp Daviks, M. P.. Bangor. 
Joun R. Davis, B.A. (Cantab), Bangor. 
Wicuram Fit, M.A., Wakefield. 
Jon P. THomasson, M. P. 
James Bartow, J. P, Greenthorn, Bolton. 
Joun R. Bartow, B. A., Bolton, Chairman of School Board. 
Watter Lenwoop, B. A., LL. B., Sheffield. 
E Liana Surru Rosteoy, Bristol. 
Ausert Gar, LL. D., M. P. 
Joux Mitwes, M. A., Totteridge, N. 
Aurrep Prot, J. P., Southampton. 
SAu unt Conway, B. A., Walthamstow. 
Joun Forpyce, M. A., Grimsby. 
Francis W. Buxton, M.., MP. 
S. Pocock, B.A. (Lond.), Staines. 
J. R Cranksox, B.A. (Lond.), Matlock. 
James McEwaw Srorr, M.A., Blackburn. 
Witrrip Lawsow, Bart., M P. 
L. L. Dituwrw, M. . 
Bensamin Wuitrwortu, M. P. 
Jacon Bataur, M. P. 
W. M. Cooutan, K. C. B., Ramagate, Gen., R. Artillery. 
Watkin Winctiranues, M. P. 
J. Spencer Batrovur, M. P. 
Frepericx Penninoton, M. P. 
Perer Ryrtanps, M. P. 
B. SKuüurtson, M. F. 
Anr nus Conen, M. A., G. C., M. P. 
ALEXANDER Macpona.tp, M. '. 
NATHANIEL Jenninos, M.A. 
Samurxt Pearson, M.A. (Lond.), Liverpool. 
WI iau Anperson Kro, M. A., Dorchester. 
Joun Wessrer, LL. D., M. P. 
J. Raprorp Tuonsox, M. A., Tunbridge Wells. 
James Atworrny, A. M., LL. D., Scarborough. 
James Henny Miran, B. A., Stockwell-road, Clapham, 
late Secretary to Baptist Union. 
Henny Mason Bomras, Q.C., M.A. (Camb.), M.A., LL.B. 
( Lond.) 
WILLI Pratt, B.A. (Oxon.), Rugby. 
Henry ALTLON, D. D., Editor of British Quarterly Review. 
J. S. Masrerman, M.A. (Oxon), Westbourne-park. 
C. Roapniaut Cockxman, B. A. (Lond.), Tremlett-grove. 
Cuanlrs Simmons, M.A. (Oxon.), Houghton- place. 
R. B. Townsuenp, B.A. (Camb.), Wimbledon. 
Joun Barrer, Ampthill-square. 
Bens. Kon, M.A., B.Sc. (Land), New-square. 
Ropert Hares, M.B. (Lond.), Hackney. 
Crement Le Neve Foster, B.A., D.Sc. (Lond.), Truro, 
H.M. Ins tor of Mines. 
Frep. Poll, M.D., Liverpool. 
H. M. Wiiwiams, B.A. (Lond.), New-square. 
P. pz Conray Atkins, B.A., New-square. 
Wu. Crarkson, Addiscombe. 
Wu. Nicol, M.A. (Lond.), Notting-hill. 
Covone.t J. T. Garri, F. S. A., Adamson- road. 
J. R. Vatzer, LL.M. (Camb.), B.A. (Lond.), Halstead, J.P. 
TOS. Grosvenor Les, B.A. (Lond.), Newhall-street, 
Birmingham. 
W. H. Ransom, M. D., F. R. S., Nottingham. 
G. B. Rotnera, Solicitor, Nottingham. 
Ricnarp A. Ar»uerrone, B.A. (Lond.), Nottingham. 
Rosr. Forsarru, Trustee and Governor of Mill-hill School. 
R. D. Deunts umme, B.A. 
J. S. CAMs, LL. B., B. A. (Lond.), Gainford, Darlington. 
Cuarces Dacoarns, M.A. (Aberd.), Gainford, Darlington. 
J. Renpet Harris, M. A., Cambridge, Fellow and Lec- 
turer of Clare College, Cambridge. 


— 


FRANK S. Duruam, M.A. (Lond.), Northampton. 
Rosert Troup, A. M., St. Andrew's, Fife. 
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C. E. Troup, A.M. (Aberd.), Balliol College, Oxford. 
S8. C. Jornpan, M. A., B. D., Rochester. 
Cuarurs Mom, M. A., Rochester. 


Wu. Butt, B.A. (Lond.), Sutton- in-the-Elms, near 


Lutterworth. 

W. A. O’Cownor, B. A., F. C. S., Manchester. 

W. C. Ross zt, M. A., Peterhead. 

J. H. Wrure, M.A. (Pemb. Coll., Oxon), Eccles, H. M. In- 

of Schools. 

Aurrep J. Trutyvarp, M. A., The Avenue, Cambridge, late 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Joun Lewis, Rev., Tenby. 

Freperic B. Drreuer, M b. J. P., Tenby. 

Jostan Cox, Rev., Tenby. 

Henry Gorrarp, M. A., LL. B., Greenhill, Tenby. 

James W. Atsorp, B. A., Liverpool. 

CNARLrSs E. Stevens, Live J. 

C. Cattaway, D. Sc., M.A. (Lond.), Wellington. 

A. F. Macponaup, M.A. (Aberd.), Lewes. 

WALTER F. Crossxer, M.D. (Glas.), Lewes. 

Ropert Crossxer, J. P., , Lewes. 

CHARLES Fortescus Tacart, Lewes. 

Burwoop Goptes, J. P., Leighside, Lewes. 

Jostan Burt, M. A., Burns-street, Nottingham. 

W. B. Bur, Newport Pagnell. 

H. Enrtretpy Dowson, B. A., Rev., Gee Cross, Manchester. 

RICHARD Roperts, B. A. (Lond.), Canonbury. 

Joun Barer, B.A. (Lond.), Rev., Sheffield. 

Huan M. Matueson, Hampstead. 

Cartes H. Cottrns, M. A., formerly Student Christ 
Church, Oxford, Clerk in Holy Orders. 

C. Prancx Coons, M. D. (Lond.), Castle Cary, Somerset. 

Hewry Ierson, M. A. 

J. P. Baxx, B.A. (Lond.), Pa bridge, Leeds. 

Epwarp Warsurton, MR C. S., Pateley-bridge, Leeds. 

WX. James Cuampton, B.A. (Lond.), Queen-square. 

James Batromuer, D.Sc., B.A. (Lond.), Manchester. 

E. S. Prout, M.A. (Lond.), Bridgwater. 

W. T. HorLAxp, J. P., Bri ater, Mayor. 

W. T. Wryrersornam, M. B. (Lond.), —— 

Groros B. Sur, J. P., Bridgwater, Alderman. 

Tuomas Collies, Bridgwater, Ex-Mayor. 

Davip Lyaut, M.A., LL.D. (Lond.), Inner Temple. 

T. T. Waterman, B.A. (Lond.), Croydon. 

A. H. Diek, M. A., LL.B. (Lond.), D.Sc. (Edin.), Glasgow. 

Joun Tempteton, F. R. G. S. 

Tnonuas Brett, LL. B. (Lond.), late Scholar and Student, 


Trinity College. 
J. W. Pur, 


Prim, M.A., 2 
Anvprew Common, J. P., Sunderland, 
ALEXANDER Mackewnat, B. A., Bowdon. 
Wittiam Sxaen, M.A., Fellow of University College, 


London ; Member of the Senate of the London University. 


Joun Bonp, Rev., Wandsworth. 

Joun W. Woop, A- M., Minchol Head, Shrewsbury. 
C. Hursery, Shrewsbury. 

Tomas Prppvuck, J. P., Shrewsbury. 

G. C. Comerrorp-Cassr, M.A. (Oxon), Nottingham. 
Brieas Priestusy, Bradford, Alderman. 

Atrrep Houporn, M.A. Bradford. 

J. Dickerson Davies, M.A., Leytonstone. 

R. H. Lovet, Rev., Fairlop-road, Leytonstone. 
James Kennepy, M.A. (Aberd.), Portobello. 

G. D. Crx, A. M., Royal-terrace, Edinburgh. 
Francis Bouton, B.A. (Lond.), Lancaster. 

J. F. B. Tinie, B.A. (Cantab.), Reading. 
Duncan McLaren, M.P. 

W. Suereina, 9, Cambridge-park, Bristol. 
RicwHarp Griovsr, Bristol. 

Grorer D. Evans, Bristol. 

Joun Davis, Clifton. 

G. C. Wurrevery, M.A. (Cantab.), Dulwich. 
Henry T. Rossouns, B.A. (Lond.), Hull. 
WILIA Irvine, J. P., Hull. 

Aurrep M. Carrer, B. A., Upminster. 

EDwaRD Gripper, Mansfield-road, Nottingham, Chairman 


of School Board. 


Sam. Geo. Jonnson, Nottingham, Town Clerk. 

W. Scarnecy Lean, M. A., Flounder’s College, Ackworth. 
J. Ep. Frower, M.A. (Glas.), Nottingham. 

Joux Frower, Rev., Nottingham. 

Joux Frowxn, Rev., Kidderminster. 

WILIA Grirriras, M. A., Great Yarmouth. 
WILLIAM PaLaRA VR Brown, J. P., Great Yarmouth. 
Samurt Waters SrxLuAN, J. P., Great Yarmouth. 
Gronda Patuer, M. P. 

Water Paluxn, B.Sc., Reading. 

Atrrep Barnes, B. A., J. P., Farnworth. 

Ropert Hauuer, M.A. (Lond.), Arundel. 

Enocu Me tor, D. D., Halifax. 

Joun Ctanxx, B.A. (Lond.), Westbury. 

Heesert CHAMBERLAIN, Edgbaston. 

W. H. Hur, Councillor, Birmin;rha u. 

Gronda Mars, Councillor, Birmingham. 
Epmunp Tonks, B. C. L., Birmingham. 

J. BAanuAM CARSLARx, B.A. (Oxon.), Birmingham. 
Joun Henry CHamBervain, Birmingham. 
Tuomas J. Moors, Birmingham. 

C. W. Hanan, B.A. (Oxon), Edgbaston. 

Joux Cockson, Birmingham. 

Ropert Sauwprery, M. D., Birmingham. 

J. Powritt Wiis, Birmingham. 

Feirx Haptay, Birmingham. 

G. Brewerron, B.A. (Cron). Birmingham. 

E. F. M. MacCarruy, M.A. (Camb.), Birmingham. 
Papon Ponrkx, Birmingham. 

Jacos Row .anps, Birminghaw. 

R. W. Dace, M.A., Birmingham. 

T. C. Donturm, M. A., Birmingham. 

Atrrep N. Hopkins, Birmingham. 

W. H. Durenan, Walsall. 

H. J. Jennines, Birmingham.“ 

J. A. LAxdronb, LL. D., Birmingham. 

F. Scuynapuorst, Birmingham. 

Aurrep H. Carrer, M. D., Birmingham. 

Josxrn Stucunery, B. A., Champion-hill. 

J. CoLwrL Rook, Dulwich. 

WALTER N. Rook, LL.B. (Lond.), Dulwich. 

J. C. Snaw, B. A., M. D., Garrick Club. 

Epwin Jackson, B.A. (Lond.), M. R. C. S. (Eng.), Secretary 


of Wesleyan Middle Schools. 


Joux Sinan, M.A. (Lond.), Stroud. 
CnakLrs WIL sox, M. A., Ford-park, Plymouth. 
Tuomas ELLIS, Exmouth. 

W. T. Butt, B. A., Russell House, Exmouth. 
ALEXANDER WILSON, B.A., Bristol. 
Tuos. E. Norxs, P. A. (Lon l.), Creaton. 


D. Isaac Davis, B.Sc., Bristol. 
Cuas. Jerpan, M. A., (Edin), LL.B. (Lond.), Dundee. 

J. Howarp Brooks, B. A., Eccles. 

Wu. Wuarirtaxker, B.A. nd.), Geological Survey. 

W. W. Lane, B.A. (Lond.), H. M. S. Britannia, Dartmouth. 

A. W. Schtroeper, M.A. (Camb.), H. M. S. Britannia, 
Dartmouth. 

Henry Leroeus, J. P., Swinton, Manchester. 

Joun Denpy, B.A., Worsley, Manchester. 

James Harwoop, B.A., Monton, Eccles, Manchester. 

Hompurey Sanpwiru, C. B., D.C. L.. Wimbledon. 

Wu. Carter, M. D., B.Sc., LL.B (Lond.), Physician. 

Wu. LX, M. A., LL. B., Admiralty. 

Watter J. New, B.A. (Lond.), Lincoln’s Inn. 

S. P. HILL, B. A., B.Sc. (Lond.), Hackney. 

D. Jones Hamer, Wolverhampton, Chairman of Stafford- 
shire Con tional Union. 

Atrrep Mitwes, M.A. (Lond.), Assistant Clerk to the 
Senate of the University of London. 

Ww. F. Crarxson, B. A., Birmingham. 

T. Smirn Oster, LL. B., B. A., Member of the Senate of 
the University of London. 

WILLIAM N. Rostnson, B.A. (Lond.), Edenbridge. 

Rosert D. Hicks, M.A., Cambridge, Fellow of Trinity 
College. 

James Barnes, B.Sc. (Lond.), Manchester. 

Jacos Strrepxuenson, B. A., Great Crosby. 

Grorce G. Gray, LL.B. (Lond.), Hastings. 

8. G. Gwen, F. R. G. S., College, Cannock. 

C. T. Pox yr Na, B. A. (Lond.), Associate of Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester. 

Henry Watts, B. A., F. R. S., King Henry's-road. 

Gronda Col nokxx, Ph. D. (Munich), M.A. (Lond.), Gos- 
port. 
Groras Kworrt, LL. B., B.A. (Lond.), F. R. A. S., Cuckfield. 

Grorce Suort, B. A., Salisbury. 

Jonun Bonser, B.A. (Lond.), Rotherham. 

Grorce Wuarrenrap, Rotherham, Editor of the Adver- 
tiser. 

Freep. Epwarps, B. A., Harlow. 

Gronar H. Raprorp, LL.B. (Lond.), Chancery-lane. 

Ww. Cotrox, B. A., J. P., Westmead, Bridport. 

Tuomas Cotlrox, J. P., Rax, Bridport. 

R. L. Carpenter, B. A., Bridport. 

Watter Lez, M. A., Manchester. 

James Eccres, B.A., J. P., Kensington. 

Newman Haut, LL.B. (Lond.), Ham a 

Hewry Bray, Lincoln-st., Nottingham, Town Councillor. 

Tos. Howtanp, B. A., Southport. 

Crare J. Grece, LL. D., Redhill, Town Clerk. 

James Rax, B. A., Batley. 

Jas. Ryss L, M. D. (Lond.), Birmingham. 

Gro. Watrer Kwox, B.Sc., Sheffield. 

A. ps M. Moccartra, M.A. (Lond ), Gloucester-square. 

Cuaries Perer Mason, B.A., Fellow of University Col- 


lege, London. . 


Francis J. Bocxet., M. B., B.Sc. (Lond.), U -street. 

G. W. Batrour, M.A., Cambridge, Fellow of Trin. Coll. 

F. J. H. Jenxrnson, M. A., Cambridge, Fel. of Trin. Coll. 

R. C. Rowe, M.A., Cambridge, Fellow of Trinity College. 

Joszrn W. Pas, M. P. 

Aurrep G. Pass, B. A., Guisboro’. 

Tnos. S. Morusr, M. D. (Lond.), M. R. C. S. (Eng.), 
Barton - on-Humber. 

Peter CAR RO Tr, Barton-on- Humber. 

Joux Morusy, M. R. C. S. (Eng.), Barton-on- Humber. 

D. CovolLexr, B.A. (Lond.), Gower-street. 

P. M. Marerrvgav, LL. B., J. P., Littleworth, Esher. 

Josxyn Frernanpez, B. A., LL. B., Tottenham. 

Josmrru Frernanpez, Jun., B. A., Tottenham. 

J. H. McFaxLaxp, M. A., Repton, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

S. D. Wap, Q. C., Paper - buildings. 

Tuos. F. Lock rxR, B. A., Walthamstow. 

Wi Lau Surru, B. A., Craven-hill-gardens, Hyde-park. 

Joun James Bisuor, B. A., Wakeham, Portland. 

Ricup. Curry Hearn, B.A. (Lond.), Cliff-hill, Warwick. 

Tuos. James Wuetpon, B.A. (Lond.), Festiniog, 

Epw. W. Winrersorsam, B.A. (Lond.), Stroud. 

L. E. Prxx, B. A. (Lond.), Paper- buildings. 

Lerson Lewis, B.A. (Lond.), East Farleigh. 

Wu Henry Groves, M.A. (Lond.), Hull. 

Epw. T. Gourtsy, M. P. 

A. H. Scorr Wurrx, B.Sc., B.A. (Lond.), Nottingham. 

C. T. A. CRM AWI IT, B. A. (Camb.), Nottingham. 

CAS. G. Hieornson, B. A., Nottingham. 

RobrRr H. ManxkR, B.A. (Lond.), Lee. 

Josuvua W. Coomns, B.A. (Lond.), Cheltenham. 

Hotrorp Cxuaptuim, B.A. (Lond.), Palace-gardens-terrace. 

Grorer DinewatL, M.A, (Aberd.), University School, 


Hastings. 


Epwarp A. Borten, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), University 
Lower School, Hastings. 

Francis Hy. Jonzs, B.A., Oldham. 

Grorar Otwsr, M.D. (Lond.). Harrogate. 

J. N. Keynes, M.A., Cambridge, Fell. of Pembroke Coll. 

Joern Kennett, The Cedars, S. Lincolnshire. 

Joseru Bennett, B. A., Brookside, S. Lincolnshire, 

Grorer Woop, B.A. (Lond.), Bristol. 

Bews. B. Prarren, B.A. (Lond.), Haslemere. 

Septimus Maaca, B.A. (Lond.). Worcester. 

Srpnerr CourTauLp, J.P , Braintree. 

STanLey Krur- Wien, B.A., Streatham-hill. 

Aurrep Horben Brus, B.A. (Lond.), Leeds. 

H. J. Benwnam, M.D. (Lond.), Ipswich. 

James Stewart, Fordbank, Renfrewshire. 

Grorer Auison, Kilbarchan, Renfrewshire. 

Josrrn Bet, B.A. (Lond.) 

Wii Wits, O. C., B. A., LL. D., M. P. (Lond.) 

Daniet Hoorn, B. A., M. D. (Lond.), M. R C. P. (Lond.), 
Physician to the Surrey and to the Public Dispensaries, 

Josernu Brit, B.A. (Lond.). Manchester. 

Epwarp Grirawaps, J. P., Ipswich. 

Atrrep Crarg, B. A. (Lond.), Brighton. 

Ropert Cray, M.A. (Glas.), Salford, Manchester. 

VaLentine D. Davis, B.A. (Lond.), Nottingham. 

James Curistiz, B.A. (Lond.), Carlisle. 

S. J. Wurrmer, Dublin. 

T. E. Youna, B.A. (Lond.), Stoke Newington. 

W. Buaxe Opas, M.A., LL.D. (Camb.), B.A. (Lond.), 
Student of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Joun Doutiermore, B.A., B. Se. (Lond.), Maida-hill West. 
Wa. Moore, B.A. (Lond.), Dorchester-place. 
Epwarp B. Cumpertanp, B.A., B. Se. (Lond.) 
nas. J. Hovseman, B. A. (Lond.), Gilbert- street. 
James Srrraurma, M.A. (Trin. Coll. Camb.), Carey-street. 
Jos1an Millu, M.A. (Lond.), Fortess-road. 


Bron Rernoups, M.A. (Camb. and Lond.), Notting-hill. 
James Fison, M.A. (Lond.), New Wandsworth. 
Hersert T. Roux, B. A., LL.B. (Lond.), Whitehall-place. 
A. H. Haoats, South Norwood. 

WILLIAx Roserts, B.A., Notting hill. 

Cuas. Haroup Herrorp, B.A., Berners-street. 

Frepx. J. Tomxtys, M.A. (Lond.), D. C. L., Inner Temple. 

WX. R. Stevenson, M.A; (Lond.), Nottingham, Classical 
and Mathematical Tutor in Congregational Institute. 

Evxanan Armrrace,M.A. (Camb.), Waterhead, Oldham. 

J. M. McKerrow, B.A. (Lond.), Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 

J. Suerwoop Srocxer, M.D. (Lond.), M e-square. 

Cuar.es Somerton, B.A., Bristol, Fellow of University 
College. 

James Hinps, M. B. (Lond.), Halstead. 

J. H. Barcway, B.A, (Lond.), Birmingham. 

G. J. Jounson, Birmingham. 

Ernest C. Rogers, B.A., Clare College, Cambridge. 

W. SHowett Rocerrs, B.A., LL.M. (Camb.), Lachsen, 
Birmingham. 

Epmunp Milz, B. A., Colchester. 

Atrarp Francis, Colchester. 

WII G. Lemon, B. A., LL.B., Blackh<a‘h. 

F. Storrs Turner, B. A., Hampstead. 

D. Lxdarr, LL D., Finchley. 

W. Barnarp Suits, M. A., Harrow. 

S. C. Evans WILLIAMS, M. A., M. P., Wimpole- street. 

J. E. L. Su AUw LL, M. A., Christ Church, Oxford. 

James A. Sutrman Jons sos, B. A., Buckingham-palace-rd. 

Gro. SN ASuALL, B. A., Princes-street, Leicester. 

Cuar.es S. Stater, M. A., Manchester. 

Jonx Hopxtnson, F. R. S., D. Se., M. A., Holland - road. 

Epwarp Mrorlxx, B.A. (Lond.), Nottingham. 

Heney Browne, M.A. (Glas.), M.D. (Lond.), Heaton 
Mersey, Consulting Physician to the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary. 

J. B. Free1s, M. A., Brighton. 
J. Attanson Picton, M.A. (Lond.), Oppidans-road. 

D. M. Lewts, M.A. (Camb.), Hirwain, Aberdare. 

Epwarp Dickinson, Grantham, Mayor. 

Grorces Siater, Grantham, Alderman. 

Caries Basxer, Grantham, Deputy Mayor. 

Joun Tart, M.A., Newport, Fife. 

WILLIAX James, B.A. (Lond.), Manchester. 

Sant Bruce, LL.B., J. P., Middle Temple. 

C. B. Srurs, B. A., Exeter. 

S. H. Srexx, M. B. (Lond.), M. R. C. S. (Eng), Abergavenny. 

Joux Laneton, M.A. (Lond.), Darlington. 

H. P. Hueues, M.A. (Lond.), Peckham-rye. 

Joun Tomas, B.A., Mile-end. 

Wiis Pages, B. A., Hammersmith. 

Josxrn Warre, B.A. (Lond.), -Cardiff. 

Davip Lewis, Cardiff, Alderman. 

Hewry J. Stack, F.G.S., P.R.M.S., Forest-row. 

Howarp Evans, Brixton. 

Gronda Bennetrs, Plains, Totnes. 

Tomas Harvey, J. P., Colchester. 

J. S. Barnes, Colchester, Clerk of the Peace. 

Joun W. Ker, Colchester, Mayor. 

TRIO. B. PLR, Colchester, Town Clerk. 

James Wicks, J., Colchester, Town Councillor. 

Henry Wriesworts, M.A. (Lond.), Reading, formerly 
Examiner in Moral Science Tripos in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Epwiw Foster, Liv I. Inspector of Board Schools. 

Epwarp M. Hancsg, LLB. (Lond.), Liverpool. 

Epwin Heaensg, J. P., M.D. (Lond.), Southampton. 

RIcHAn U HALL, B.A. (Lond.), Newton Abbott. 

Groroe R. Howar, B.A. (Lond.), M. R. C. S., Clapham. 

Samuxt Hersert Borton, M. B., B.S. (Lond.), Norfolk 
and Norwich Hospital. 

G. W. Jounson, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

W. H. F. Jonnson, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Jonun Warren, LL. B., B.A. (Lond.), Aldermanbury. 

Henry Torner, B.A. (Lond.), J.P, The Woodlands, 
Stockport. 

Tnos. Hicks, B.A. (Lond.), F. R. S., Torquay. 

W. H. Brewer, M.A. (Lond.), Blackburn, H. M. In- 
spector of Schools. 

A. Gorpon, M.A., LL.D., Leyton. 

J. S. TuHornton, B.A. (Lond.), 52, Hilldrop-crescent. 

H. Coaern, M.A. (Camb.), 85, Gower-street. 

C. R. Porrer, M.A. (Camb.), 22, High-grove. 

Ropert Tomson, LL.B. (Lond.), M.A. (Edin.), Edin- 
burgh. 

Rost. THos. VIũXRLL, B.A. (Lond.), Lewisham-road. 

H. Pruntxxr, B.A. (Lond.), Leytonstone. 

Henry Turyer, Croydon, Member of Croydon School 
Board. 

Wititim Matusson, B.A. (Lond.), Croydon, Vice- 
Chairman of Croydon School Board. 

Rosert A. Buuien, B.A., Croydon. 

Tuomas Rupp, B.A, Shebbear, Head Master, Bible 
Christian College. 

Gores Liborrr, B.A., Billiter-square. 

Joux Vine Mivneg, B.A., Kilburn. 

ALEXANDER MiLxX, B. A., Kilburn. 

Sipyey Wurrx, B.., LL. B., Highbury-bill. 

Frank M. CotbwlLis, Croydon, Member of Croydon 
School Board. 

Cuartes Wicksteep, B.A., Croydon. 

J. BaLpiston, Croydon, editor of Croydon Chronicle. 

Epwarp S. Bayuirrs, B. A., Clifton. 

R. Tuorne Tuorne, M.B., (Lond.), F.R.C.P. (Lond.), 
Inverness-terrace. 

Henry Forpuam, J. P., Royston. 

Joux Cuirrrorp, M.A., LL.B., B.Sc. (Lond.), Porchester- 
road 


A. S. Cuavass, University College, Oxford, Fellow and 
Tutor of University College, and Senior Proctor. 

J. Henry Pearreerr, B. A., Clapham Common. 

T. K. Brarruwairte, Friends’ School, Wyersdale. 

W. W. Brarrawaire, Friends’ School, Wyersdale. 

Gro. G. Gin, LL.B. (Lond.), Fenchurch-avenue. 

Epa@ar Fox, B.A. (Camb.), Dr. Johnson’s-buildings. 

Wu. Wuircnurcn Taunton, B.Sc. (Lond.), Norwood, 
Member of Convocation of London University. 

Wa. Henry WILUIAXMS, M.D. (Lond.), Sherborne. 

Puitip CLN, Hilldrop-crescent. 

Davip Horne, B.A., Hanley. 

W. T. SHawcross, J. P., Rochdale. 

Hy. Cottey Marca, M. D. (Lond.), Rochdale. 

B. CHANDLER, Sherborne. 

W. P. Doru B.A., Tunbridge Wells. 

Joun Axsrix, B.A. (Lond.), Westminster-chambers. 

W. WILLIAus, M.B. (Lond.), Denbigh. 

LLEWELYN R. Jones, M. B. (Aberd.), Denbigh. 
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W. Francis Jones, Denbigh. 
Tuos. Hick, B. A., B. So., . 


. Rev. Brran Ka, vicar of Avebury, calls for 500 clergy- 
* Jupson S. Burr, M. D., B Sc. ( 


nd.), Manchester. men to sign a memorial pledging themselves never to su 

W. T. Epwarps, M D. (Lond.), J. P., Cardiff. mit, except by force to alien ministrations in those conse- 
S. Warrry Caanpier, B. A., Sherborne. crated — Sy with the custody of which we have been put 
Taeornitvs D. Haut, M.A. (Lond.), The College, Bowdon | in trust by the Church.“ He declares that the Bishops’ 


work 
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Henry Jerrerson, M.A. (Lond.), Principal of Hudders-. 
field College. 

Tuomas Hopcrtts Gorpon, B.A. (Lond.), Hampstead. 

Gronda C. Bropericn, M.A. (Oxon), Liverpool, Fellow 
of Merton College. 

Cas. A. Bayne, M.B., B.S. (Lond.), Stoke, Devonport. 

Joun Strack, B. A., Birmingham, Midland Collegiate School. 

S. J. J. Janroup, Norwich. 

Jounw Cuarter, B.A., Norwich. 

Joun Cuter, Norwich. 

W. H. DRIN, Norwich. 

Cuarizs Birp, B.A. (Lond.), Rochester, Head Master of 
Williamson's School. 

Epwp. Gruep, M.A. (Lond.), Sudbury. 

ALI. Scorr, B.A. (Lond.), S. Shields, Head Master of 
Oceans-road Board School. 

Ww. Marsnatit Watts, D.Sc. (Lond.),Gigglewick Gram- 
mar School. 

Joun Puan, B.A., Spring-hill, Holywell. 

James E. Oncers. M. A., Bertram, Liverpool. 

F. W. Crarke, B.A., Frome. 

Purr Le Gros, J. P., Frome. 

Joszrpn Tanner, Frome. 

Taos. Hopes, B.A. (Lond.), Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WX. Dovetas Epwarps, LL.B. (Lond.), Chelsea. 

WJ. Russet, B.A. (Lond.), Grove-park School, Wrexham. 

Brews. Gray, B.A. (Lond ), Blandford. 

Caries Por, J. P., Blandford. 

Anr nun S. WSsTox, B. A., Denbigh. 

Davip Youne, B.A. (Lond.), Golborne, Lancashire. 

H. CNHARLTON Bastian, M.A., M D., F. R. S., Professor in 
London University. 

Ropert Caven, B.A. (Lond.), Leicester. 

Hewry Frencu, B.A. (Lond.), Taunton. 

Cates Waiont, J. P., Tyldesley. 

Alan C. Happon, B. A., Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Demonstrator of Comp. Anatomy. 

E. V. Arnotn, B. A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

ALxx. Scort, B. A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

J. G. Fraszr, Cambridge, Fellow of Trinity College. 

A. E. Sremraatt, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A. R Forsyru, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

R. A. Herman, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A. H. Tuompson, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

C. M. Tuompson, BA. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.), Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

8. J. Surrn, M. A., Enfield. 

Witian THompson, Kings Lynn, Mayor. 

WILLIAM Dare, M. D., Kings Lynn. 


The following petition was presented to the House of 


Commons on Monday night by Mr. Roundell :— 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of 


Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 


The Humble Petition of the undersigned resident gradu- 
ates of the University of Oxford, sheweth :— 


1. That by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 


Act, 1877, it was provided (section 17) that the Commis- 


sioners appointed under that Act might among other 


things make provision for altering and regulating the con- 


ditions of eligibility or appointment to any emolument or 


office held in or connected with any college. 
2. ‘That by the same Act it was further provided (section 


59) that the said Commissioners should make provision as 


far as might appear to them requisite for the due fulfilment 
of the requisitions of Sections 5 and 6 of the Universities’ 
Test Act, 1871 (relating to religious instruction and to 
morning and evening prayer in colleges). 

3. That your petitioners are of opinion that it is desirable 
that all college offices and emoluments should as far as 
possible be conferred according to personal merit and fitness. 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray that with respect to 
statutes to be made for colleges in Oxford by the University 
of Oxford Commissioners it may be provided that, subject to 
the requirements of the fifty-ninth section of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877, Holy Orders shall 
not be imposed or continued as a condition of holding any 
college office ur emolument. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 


The above petition has been signed by 131 resident gradu- 
ates of the University of Oxford; consisting of six heads of 
colleges, fifteen professors, nineteen other tutors and 
lecturers, and seventy-two fellows of colleges. Half the 
Hebdomadal Council and of the University professors have 
signed, and more than half of the fellows and tutors of 


colleges. 


RitTvaLism aT BournemMovutTuH.—Complaints having again 
been made to the Bishop of Winchester regarding the 
manner in which the services are conducted in St. Peter’s 
Church, Bournemouth, his lordship has written to the 
vicar, the Rev. Prebendary Harland, suggesting that altar 
lights be dispensed with at Communion, that the Agnus 
Dei prayers after consecration be discontinued, that the 
consecrating priest kneel when receiving the sacrament, 
that black stoles only be worn, and that no water be mixed 
with the wine. The vicar has announced his intention of 
complying with the Bishop's request, although he regrets the 
necessity of making changes in the services. 

A Convert To Romanism.—It is reported that the Pas. 
sionist Fathers have added another to their list of converts 


in the person of Mr. Santley, the famous baritone vocalist, | 


who was received into the Roman Catholic Church some few 
days ago. 

Services at Funerars.—The following is the reply sent 
by the Lord Chancellor to a clergyman who asked him 
whether, under the Burials Act, women could officiate at 


funerals :—‘‘ June 26, 1880.—Rev. Sir,—In reply to your | 


letter, I have only to say that there is no provisions at all 
in the Burials Bill as to anyone officiating at burials under 
the Bill, male or female ; but that the friends of the de- 
ceased are left at liberty to be religious in their own way, what- 
ever that may be, so long as they are professing Christians, 
or use any religious service of a Christian character, and so 
long as their proceedings are orderly, &c. No ministerial 
office or character in any person is required by the Bill.—I 
am, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, SLSORNE.“ 


“ vow to ‘ banish and drive away all erroneous and strange 
doctrine’ cannot be reconciled with the act of throwing open 
the consecrated heritage of their Lord to the profane ravings 
of any men, women, cr children who may be selected by the 
friends of the deceased.” 

Rev. C. M. Preston, vicar of Warcop, thus explains the 
Burials Bill : The Primates and half the Episcopal beach 
have surrendered our churchyards, and with them all that 
consecration really involves, that in Christ persons and | 
things are sanctified to God's service for ever. When closely 
ed, we see that the church really goes with the 
churchyard ; the sacramental a ordination, and con- 
firmation, with the church. othing is holy, nothing con- 
secrated.” He asks, “ Is the priesthood y to act as ac- 
complices by accepting the new state of things as Episcopal 
lips dulcetly put it? If not, let us at once express dissent by a 
well-considered protest, dealing plainly and shortly with the 
matter ; let us read itin our churches, affix it to the church 
door, explain it to our people, and forward it when neces- 
sary. . . . The State can wrest the churchyards from 
us by force, let it do so; let us not betray our trusts by sur- 
rendering them.“ Not having sufficiently relieved his feel- 
ings in this not very temperately worded letter, he 
appends this postscript: “ Let the clergy and faithful lait 
weigh well the evil manifest and latent in this Burials Bill, 
and the precedent it will be for other Bills dealing with doc- 


trine, discipline, and ritual. With the exception of the P. W. R. 
[Public Worship Regulation} Act, no measure equally unprin- 
cipled, mischievous, and t nical, has been before a British 
Parliament since the time of Oliver Cromwell.“ 

Rev. H. Lerror Barer, vicar of Wartnaby, writes 
Whatever be the objections to the Burials Billund Tam 
not going to stand up for it—I believe the Government 
intended to give liberty all round, and I think the Bill will 

ractically have this effect, if theclergy be true to themselves. 
T submit that ‘grievous crime,’ if interpreted in tho 
sense of the Church and in accordance with God’s law, 
includes gross immorality. Inher first Exhortation to Hol 
Communion the Church gives the following warning :—‘ If 
any of you be a — — of God, an hinderer or slanderer 
of His Word, an adulterer, or be in malice, or envy, or in any 
other grievous crime, repent you of your sins, or else come not 
to that holy table.’ Those whoagree with the Apostles that 
‘we ought to obey God rather than men,’ would, I should 
suppose, find no difficulty in the matter. When the Burials 
Bill passes (as I sup it will), and opens the churchyards 
to Dissenters and silent interment, I shall explain its pro- 
visions from the pulpit to my people, and state that knowingly 
I will bury no Dissenter from the Church of England, nor say 
her Burial Office for a person who died impenitent in 
‘ grievous crime.“ 

Rev. T. W. Carr, rector of Barming, makes this sugges- 
tion: “Should the Bill ultimately treat later additions to 
churchyards with no more favour than at first proposed, 
why should not the old ground at least be fenced off again 
with an iron fence, so as to let the church stand on its 
original precinct ? ”’ 

Canon Trevor writes: “I have no doubt that the Bill 
extends to the use of the church as much as the churchyard. 
No distinction now exists between them, and none is made in 


the Bill. The civil right and the ecclesiastical conditions 
are the same in both. Both are parochial and both are con- 
secrated. The exclusion of a body from the church 


because of the religion of the survivors would bean ine- 

uality, nay, an indignity, without precedent or parallel. If 
there were any justification for itin the Bill, which I do not 
believe, it would be swept away in a whirlwind of universal 
and, I think, righteous indignation. Not to dwell on the 
lesser invidiousness of exposing Nonoonformist services to 
the violence of the elements, while our own are sheltered 
under the roof of the church, I will only say that so im- 


informed my diocesan I would never occupy it. 


| Church to the parishioners without distinction, it is to be 


possible does the position appear to me that I long ago 
When the 
churchyard is open I shall not be the person to close the 
church.” 

Dr. Hopson, rector of South Luffenham, writes: —“ Talk 
of relief to the clergy! It is the relief of a change from 
being scourged with whips, to being scourged with scor- 
pions. Of course we all have felt, from time to time, the 
painful mockery of having to read the Burial Service over 
notorious profiigates or open enemies of the Church. But 
what was that compared with the hardship, soon to be 
tyrannically inflicted upon us, of being compelled to read it 
over those too bad for any sect of Dissenters to acknowledge, 
unless we can persuade the friends of the deceased to allow 
a ‘second or third class service at the grave? It would be 
cruel enough to impose upon the clergy the duty of ing 
a post-mortem judgment upon the character of their 
parishioners ; but even that would be a trifle in comparison 
with being made subject to the caprices of the relatives, 
who would be tolerably certain to claim the more solemn 
service for the more immoral or irreligious character.” 

Rev. E. Wurre (Nonconformist), writing to the Spectator, 
says: “ Why cannot English Churchmen agree to a service 
which all Christians would use, a service expressive of 
humble resignation, of faith in the redeeming mercy, of 
prayer for survivors when there are survivors to pray for, 
and of thankful belief in the great eternal future ? io 


| we not enough to divide us in life, where we are — vexed 


by the traditional results of the vile tempers of the English | 
— 300 years ago, but we must carry these quarrels, | 
ded down from the Tudor and Stuart reigns, to the | 
borders of the grave? Will the bishops never say one re- | 
conciling word to bring the two halves of the Church 
militant a little nearer together? Is every jot and tittle of | 
the Prayer-book to be fought for, like the dead body of 
Patroclus, while the mass of English workmen ‘care as little | 
for the dogmas of Christianity as the higher classes care for | 
its precepts?’ I have no special zeal for some of the ways 
of the Nonconformists ; but truly the fetish-worship of many 
of the educated cler of the ‘National Church’ almost 
drives one to question neir sanity. A few words 
not essential to the faith do not constitute a very serious 
sacrifice to make, when the object is, or should be, to unite 
in each locality Protestant Christians against middle-age 
superstition and stark-naked atheism.” 
‘*A Rural Dean,“ writing in the Church Times, observes : 
“Now that the Peers have given up the property of the 


—— —— ee — 


churches to be handed over to the State, but let all 
buildings and henceforth be vested in 
trustees, as I see is now being done, as regards the latter, in 
the diocese of Lichfield.” 

A Westworeland cle „ writing with the signature 
A Voice from Lakeland,“ offers this suggestion: A con- 
stant and serious cause of offence between the minister and 
the people will arise in connection with the erection of head- 
stones and tombstones, and the inscriptions to be placed 
upon them.” 

The Church Review understands that several gifts of 
ground in process of conveyance to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for burial have been withdrawn by the 
owners on the und that they do not wish to have their 
gifts confiscated by the Burials Bill. 

The parish church of Abergele has just been re-opened 
after restoration, and, owing to the crowded state of the 
burial ground which surrounds it, an Order in Council was 
issued directing its immediate closing. Mr. Bamford- 
Hesketh, of Gwyrch Castle, a gentleman well known for his 
liberality as a donor of gifts to churches, is the owner of an 
adjacent plot of land, and it was deemed advisable, before 
taking further steps, in the first instance to make 1 
tion to him for its acquisition. 
the Ist inst., the Vicar in the chair, a letter was read in 
which Mr. Hesketh announced bis decision: “I certainly 
could not give or sell my piece of land near the churchyard 
to be subject to conditions and used in a manner certainly 
repugnant to my sense of justice and right. If the clause 

— * exemption to the gifts of living donors had been 

, 1 should have been rejoiced to relieve the parish of 
ita difficulty; but it is perhaps well that the schemes for 
confiscation are open and avowed, so that Churchmen 
may avoid adding to the spoils of political Nonconformists.”’ 
The Government has met the difficulty by extending the 
time for closing the churchyard to Deo. 3lst, in the present 
year. 

John Bull says :—* The Church-rate gone, new schools 
and sanitary rates taxing their diminished means, Church 
expenses and Church schools clamouring for increased con- 
tributions, what has the Establishment to offer in exchange 
for the quiet resting-places of our dead? There is nothing 
but the endowment of the incumbent; often less than he 
would earn in any other profession, and in any case secure 
to present holders as a vested interest. When the church- 
yard under the ‘a window is open to sectarian 


ninisteries which he is bound to register, while all whom 
the sectaries reject are thrown upon him to bury with the 
Church's rites; when the Church (as it must ogre a the 
churchyard, and the Established clergyman is only man 
in the parish withou’ liberty of conscience, or choice of 
residence, he may well ask why he should struggle to hand 
on to a successor a yoke which has become int lerable to 
himself. We already see advocating Dis- 
establishment because of the confusion introduced into the 
Ecclesiastical jurisdiction by the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act. The Burials Bill will introduce confusion and 
heart-burnings into ev rural churchyard. . . We 
wonder if their lordships the bishops} think a seat in the 
House of Lords the palladium of the Establishment. We 
suspect that many a clergyman would gladly make the Dis- 
senters a present of it, if they would accept it instead of his 
churchyard.” 
Boriat AND Mortuary Fes. — Inu some of the Yorkshire 
ishes exciting scenes are being enacted, owing to the 
ees demanded on behalf of the clergy, and which are 
declared to be without any legal authority. Mr. John 
Wilson, writing in the Shefield Independent, thus deciaively 
raises the question :—‘‘ To-day I have refused to pay fees at 
Heeley Church. Will either the Commissioners, the clergy- 
man, or the Chancellor of the Diocese, try to enforce them? 
If so, they know where to find John Wilson.” In the 
same paper there is a letter from Mr. Wilson on the general 
question. He remarks:—*“ In 1628 Sir Henry Spelman was 
appointed one of the Commissioners to inquire into 
‘ Exacted Fees and Innovated Offices.’ He says in the De 
Sepultura, ‘that demanding fees for burial was contrary to 
the canons of the Church, and the customs of England.“ 
And yet what do we find in practice? The exactions are 
demanded now with all the assurance of law and morality. 
, Hook believes that Brihtwald, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who died in 781, to be the first instance of burial 
within the walls of an English church. Even the burials 
of holy men were at first only in the porches. By-and- 
bye the chancel was deemed more sacred. Hence 
Cuthbert obtained licence from the King that the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury might be buried in the cathedral, and 
Langfranc was buried under the altar. According to Spel- 
man's Concillia, ‘ Anciently none were admitted to be buried 
in the church but priests, and those that were of clear life 
and conversation.” But money soon prevailed. The people 
were taught, as Ayliffe says,‘ That they could not be laid at 
rest without the help of the priest, and that this could not 
be obtained unless they were buried in holy ground.’ Hence, 
he says, the bishops who consecrated the ground were wont 
to have a spell of fees’ from the credulous laity. Here was 
the origin of mortuaries and fees for burial. The Leges 
Canuti, cap. 20 (Laws of Canute), according to Spelman, 


entitled parishioners to be buried without fees to the priest 
in churchyards, and persons could, by the custom of Eng- 
land, be buried in any common part of the church, paying 
the accustomed fee to the parson for breaking the soil, which, 
for the most part is 3s. 4d., and 6s. 8d. in the chancel. These 
are the same as those fixed by the Mortuary Act, except for 
the rich. Now, there is no mention of mortuaries in any of 
the Church Building Acts until Blandford’s Act, 19 and 20 
Vic., c. 104. I am informed by a correspondent in the dio- 
cese of Lincoln that a new clergyman in the parish says he 
can claim mortuaries. . . After much reading and 
thought on the question of burial fees, I do not know a 
case where a clergyman ever substantiated any claim for one 
where it has been contested.” 


— ee 


Manko with a Deceasep Wire's Sreten.—The terms 
of the resolution which Sir T. Chambers will move in the 
House of Commons on the 27th inst. are as follows :—‘‘ That, 
in the opinion of this House, it is expedient that at the 
earliest possible moment marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister should be made legal.’ 
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Nonconformist Grammar School, Bishop’s 
Stortford. 


PRIZE DAY. 


ANNUAL GATHERING of the PARENTS 
and FRIENDS of the above school will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
28 1880, at which EDWARD GRIMWAD . J.P. (Chair- 

of the Company), will e; W. H. WIL *-. M.P., will 
distribute the Prizes Rev. ROBERT BRUCE, D. D. (of Huddersfield), 


Wee ea tse. Other ministers and gentlemen 

1414 proceedings. To commence at 12.30. 
A Cold mm *. weer — og spacious play room, at which 
Jo Se Sapa to know the number of friends who will attend the 
the same should be obtained Secre- 


Luncheon, for of the Local 
= A. Boardman, a Sar ands an Gaaliiliee 2 

venient trains run to from London and Cam and the 
neighbourhood. 


Bead and CO. S OWN SAUCE, 


QOvrs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


you and GAME PIES; also 


ESsENOE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


f[ORTLE SOUP and JELLY, and other 


CYPECLALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address 


II, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


WHAT SHALL WE COVER THE FLOOR WITH ? 
TRELOAR AND SONS, 


FLOOR DECORATORS, 


Have published Illustrated Catalogue of every description of 
Floor Covering. Sent free on application. 


TRELOAR AND SONS, 169, LUDGATE HILL. 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti- Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with the 
excess of fat extracted. 


The Faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, perfectly digestible 
Break or Supper, and invaluable 


Press. 
ugar, spice, yg ey ET 
seeps better ir all climates, end is four ) eg the strength cocoas 


i 
= 
1 
: 


may 
In tin packets at ls. 6d., 3e., 5a. 6d., Ko., by Chemists and Grocers. 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“A. C,""—Like our correspondent, being “ heartily sick of the whole 
Bradlaugh business, we think his letter too late. His views on the 
subject appearto us to be unsound, and should have been expressed a 
week ortwoago. It would now be useless to combat them. 
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GREECE AND TURKEY. 


Ir it were not quite too absurd to be possible, we 
should say that there was considerable chance of 
our seeing Greek and Turk again at war. Indeed, 
they are always in a state of suppressed belliger- 
ence, like the Englishman and the Spaniard in the 

t Elizabethan time; but there is a talk now of 
the mobilisation of a Turkish corps d’armée, and of 
corresponding measures of defiance on the part of 
the Greeks. It is very amazing; a bankrupt 
Empire, whose monarch cannot even pretend to 

y his soldiers, and whose butcher and baker are 
in chronic revolt, and which, but for the interposi- 
tion of Europe, would by this time have been ground 
to powder, assumes all the airs of a * and 
independent military monarchy, and talks about 
mobilising its troops and taking the field as if it 
were the simplest and easiest thing in the world. 
It is one of the mysteries of national life 
how States that have absolutely no money for 
any honest purpose, which are bankrupt in 
means and in credit, seem always able to find 
money for war. Where does it come from? 
Powder and shot cost money, and the clothing, the 


feeding, and the moving of soldiers cost money ; 
some hard cash is needful for these purposes, and 
is always forthcoming, while there is not a coin in 
the Treasury even for the most necessary work in 
the time of peace. Turkey has again and again 
postponed reforms which had been solemnly pro- 
mised because she had no money to carry them out. 
The gendarmerie is unorganised because there is 
no money to set it on foot; the needful officials for 
the superintendence of reforms cannot be appointed 
because their salaries cannot be paid out of an 
empty exchequer; and yet the moment that war 
with a foreign enemy is in the air, money, stores, 
ammunition, provisions, and all the appliances 
which are needful seem to be forthcoming, and the 
bankrupt struts and swaggers with all the self- 
importance and menace of a first-class military 
Power. 

If Turkey is able to go to war, or even to talk of 
going to war, with Greece, we hope that Mr. 
GOSCHEN will press home the question why money 
has not been found, by this time, for the impera- 
tively-needed reforms. No doubt such war as the 
Turks would carry on, in a measure, supports itself. 
Soldiers in rags and starved, let loose on a peasant 
population, manage, after a fashion, to support 
themselves, as we fear the poor Greeks would soon 
learn, in the event of the outbreak of hostilities. 
Indeed, for a Suttan who can neither pay nor feed 
his troops, but who thinks himself bound to keep 
them under arms, a foreign war might be a real 
relief. But still ready-money must be forthcoming 
before the army could move ; and if it is ready for so 
profitless a purpose as resisting the inevitable 
growth of the Greek kingdom, the question very 
naturally arises, and will need to be pressed home, 
Why cannot it be found for the far nobler purpose 
of establishing some decent Government in pro- 
vinces which need only a little justice in 
their rulers to become again the garden of 
the world? There are warm friends of the 
Greek cause who hold that a war would be the very 
best thing for the Hellenic race; would bind them 
together; would strain and thereby develop their 
nobler energies ; would provide healthy occupation 
for their exuberant talent and vivacity, and would 
lend a certain ity to their larger national life 
when at length the victory was won. Now, there 
can be no doubt that, if we are to listen to the 
teachings of history, it is quite in the natural order 
of things that a people seeking this expansion and 
elevation of their national life should pass through 
the discipline of suffering and struggle on their way 
to it. hat which comes easily is, as a rule, held 
lightly, and often as nent lost; while that which 
comes as the fruit of toil and pain and sacrifice 
abides, and bears noble fruit. But in this 
case we hold that they are very short-sighted 
friends of Greece who contemplate with com- 
placency the commencement of a martial struggle 
with an enemy like the Turk. Turkey at the 
last moment will die hard, and her death flurry 
will be perilous to weak States around. Greece 
would, we fear, find herself altogether overmatched 
in the conflict, and we should see the history of 
Austria and Italy repeated in afar darker form; 
we should see generous aspiration and noble endea- 
vour crushed under the heel of brutal tyranny; 
while savage ferocity and fiendish fury harried and 
wasted at will. It is true that a check would be 
interposed before Greece was quite given over to 
the spoiler; but it would be for the best interests of 
Greece and of Europe that the check should be 
applied before passions become inflamed and mar- 
tial frenzy gets excited; and, therefore, we hold 
that it is the duty of the Great Powers, as they 
have created the difficulty, to warn both Turkey 
and Greece that they can in no case be allowed to 
go to war. 

The best thing that could happen would be for 
Turkey simply to rot out of Europe, if we may use 
the expression. It is beginning to be recognised 
on all hands that the Turkish Empire in Europe 
is in process of passing away. This, the real 
Eastern Question, is now coming palpably to the 
front. It seems to us that it would be in every 
way a bad thing for the Balkan Peninsula, and, 
in a measure, for the world, if anything were 
allowed to occur which the Turk could turn into an 
excuse for drawing the sword, and dying sword in 
hand. If Turkey is let alone, and hedged round 
by prohibitions to fight, she will die, as such base 
things ought to die, smothered in her own corrup- 
tion. If an excuse is allowed for her to assume a 
fighting attitude, the whole East may easily 


for a time be in a blaze. It may be 


said that, if she is determined to fight, no one 
can hinder her. That is only very partially true. 
In the first place the Turkish Government has 
hitherto shown no spark of that heroism which 
would move a gallant nation in extremities to 
make one desperate struggle for life, before accept- 
ing the inevitable doom. At Stamboul everything 
seems to be mean, and base, and slavish. And in 


the second place, an emphatic word from united 
Europe would be sure to be obeyed. Fortunately, 
the position of Constantinople makes the English 
fleet the master of the situation; and if Mr. 
“GLADSTONE’s Government is driven to employ it, it 
will not be in-vain theatrical manceuvres, such as 
made it the laughing stock of Europe under Lord 
SALIsBuRY’s régime. Through the British fleet, 
Europe has the power of easily compelling obedi- 
ence to her dictum, if she peremptorily forbids 
a war. 

But there is another grave danger which needs 
to be carefully guarded against. All this fanfaro- 
nade about war may be simply a feint to secure 
large pecuniary advantages in the settlement. Such 
a proceeding would be in entire harmony with 
Turkish traditions and the spirit of Turkish diplo- 
macy. The Great Powers, and especially England 
and France, will have to watch carefully, lest Greece 
should be sent forth on her new career burdened 
with a weight of debt which will seriously paralyse 
her development. The Turkish Government ma 
think that if it threatens very loudly no price will 
be thought too large to buy its peaceful consent to 
thesurrender. The price must be kept as small as 
is consistent with the barest justice, and every 
attempt of the Turkish Government to trade upon 
the power which it unquestionably possesses of 
making things very uncomfortable in the East must 
be sternly put down. Then, with extended terri- 
tory, a moderate debt, and a healthy outlet for her 
exuberant intellectual activity, Hellas fara da se. 


THE BRADLAUGH DIFFICULTY. 


THE unexpectedly early termination of the debate 
on Mr. GLADSTONE’s resolution in favour of admit- 
ting, without question, any members duly elected 
who claim to make affirmation of allegiance instead 
of taking the oath, showed clearly that the House, 
like the country at large, was heartily weary of the 
subject. The provision that any member 80 
admitted shall be subject to liability by statute ”’ 
was no doubt necessary, to prevent the possibility 
of collision between the House and the Courts of 
law. The consequence, of course, is that the con- 
troversy is, for the present, transferred from the 
legislature to the judges. If the decision of the 
latter in the action against Mr. BnaDLAudn should 
be in his favour, a final step will have been taken 
in the emancipation of the House of Commons from 
theological tests. If, on the other hand, the decision 
should be adverse, the question will undoubtedly 
come back to the Legislature ; for the issue having 
been distinctly raised under the auspices of a 
Liberal Government, public opinion will insist upon 
the removal of the last rag of religious inequality, 
at least, from the people’s House. But if the 
question should come bac , it will come at a more 
convenient time, in a broader form, and, it is to be 
hoped, under circumstances less likely to excite 
bitterness of personal feeling. This, perhaps, is 
the true defence of the Government against the 
charge of cowardice in declining at present to pro- 
pose fresh legislation. It is not at all certain that 
any fresh legislation is necessary. But it is certain 
that, under present circumstances, the opportunity 
would be used by the Opposition for purposes of 
obstruction. On the whole, therefore, we cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Guapstone has been well 
advised in holding his hand until action is proved 
to be necessary. 

There was, undoubtedly, some force in Sir 
STAFFORD NortTHcoTe’s objections, to the effect 
that the Prime MInIsTER’s proposal virtually 
rescinded the resolution passed on the 22nd of 
June. But whatever force such an objection might 
have, it resulted 2 from the imprudent 
eagerness with which the Leader of the Opposition 
had snatched an 1 for a barren victory, 
which he very well knew could not be turned to 
account. While declining to bring the authority of 
the Government to bear on a question not fairl 
belonging to party issues, Mr. Grapsroxn h 
warned hon. members, by a reference to previous 
examples, that any attempt on the part of the 
House to restrict the choice of a constituency could 
only result in humiliation. All he could do for the 
House now was to disguise this humiliation in a 
form as decent and decorous as could be devised. 
In this he fairly succeeded. For, as ruled by the 
SPEAKER, the issue raised was substantially different 
from the previous one, and some members, whom 
we should scarcely like to accuse of blowing hot 
and cold with the same breath, were enabled 
to vote with Mr. Grapstone on Thursday 
night, though they had voted against him on 
the previous occasion. 

The debate itself was not fruitful in any 


fresh arguments or new light thrown upon the 


question. Mr. Glabsroxz's speech was calm, 


indeed almost cold and businesslike, and the 


only other incidents worth mentioning were 
the speeches of Mr. PaRN BELL and Mr. Henry 
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Ricuarp. The former gentleman has shown of 
late some signs that even his irreconcilable an- 
tagonism to everything English has been a little 
touched and softened by the ungrudging earnest- 
ness with which the present Government is devot- 
ing itself to Irish questions. If we have spoken 
with some severity of the wild language occasionally 
used by him in political agitation, we are the more 
anxious to do justice to the thoroughly reasonable 
and manly attitude maintained by him in this 
BrapLtaueH episode. Mr. Parnett had many 
temptations totake a different course. With the 
usual unsusceptibility of human nature to the great 
lesson of Curist, ‘‘ As ye would that others should 
dounto you, do ye even it to them,” the Irish 
Catholics, and perhaps the Presbyterians as well, 
seem to be passionately resolved upon excluding 
misbelievers or unbelievers from the rights 
once denied to themselves. If, therefore, r. 
PARNELL were solely guided in his Parliamen- 
tary conduct by the desire of pandering to the pre- 
judices of his fellow -countrymen, he would 
undoubtedly have voted with Sir Starrorp Norta- 
cote. Another circumstance which, to a weaker 
man, might have increased the force of temptation, 
is the dubious position in which his leadership of 
his party already stands. Like almost all Irish 
Liberals, he has a deep repugnance to the 
opinions usually associated with Mr. BrapLauGna's 
name; and his feelings are aggravated by the 
misinterpretations of his conduct, which are natu- 
rally prevalent amongst a bigoted population. That 
under these circumstances Mr. Parnetxt should 
openly and decidedly support the constitutional 
right of the Northampton constituency is a circum- 
stance which will surely suggest more kindl 

thoughts of him to many an English Liberal. 
Certainly no speech Mr. PARNELL ever made in the 
House of Commons did him so much credit as the 
few words in which he explained that his objection 
to Mr. Brapiauen’s doctrines ‘‘ was not, to his 
mind, a sufficient reason why he should vote con- 
trary to the law. 

But Mr. RicHarp’s speech was valuable on wider 
grounds. It is impossible but that some excellent, 
though timid, people will believe that a step down- 
wards has been taken towards national demoralisa- 
tion by the admission of an avowed atheist to its 
legislature. Such people would do well to weigh 
carefully the thoughtful and feeling utterances of a 
man whose whole career has given him so much 
claim on the confidence of the religious public. He 
appealed to history to show that neither persecu- 
tion nor exclusiveness had ever been of the slightest 
benefit to religion, and he insisted truly that he 
was voting for a great principle, for which the 
Nonconformists had been contending for two hun- 
dred years, namely, that we have no right, as a 
condition of admitting a man to the enjoyment of 
his civil and political rights, to take into account 
at all his opinions on religion.“ But Mr. Ricnarp 
made another point which has been singularly over- 
looked by some professedly zealous friends of 
religion during this paltry controversy. ‘‘ Hon. 
gentlemen opposite, he said, were most unwit- 
tingly becoming agents and missionaries of Mr. 
Brapiauas.” There is sad and grievous truth 
in these words. No money that Mr. Brap- 
LAUGH could have expended under the skilled advice 
of the best professors of the art of puffery, could 
have given him half so telling an advertisement as 
the rejection of Mr. LaBoucHERE’s resolution. If 
the circulation of the Secular Review thas been 
suddenly increased, as we are assured, nearly six- 
fold, and if atheistic literature has been, during the 
last few weeks, sold rather by the ton than by 
the quire, this is a result which may fairly 
burden the consciences of those religious Liberals 
in Parliament whose needless fears for the 
truth led them either to withhold their votes or 
even to go into the Opposition lobby. We do not 
doubt that there are times when even the danger 
of advertising mental poison must be faced. But 
never ought its vendors to be put into the false 
position of martyrs for freedom of thought or con- 
stitutional right. If that mistake has been com- 
mitted by Parliament in the present instance, it is 
in great measure owing to the ill-timed timidity of 
some good men, who, for once in their lives, 
showed a disposition which has ever been the fa- 
vourite weapon of falsehood and superstition. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD ON LIBERALISM. 


Mr. MatrrHew ARNOLD has taken once more to 
his old and familiar role of instructor to English- 
men in general, and to the middle classes and 
Liberals in particular. We all know how near the 
middle classes lie to his thoughts, how he deplores 
their want of culture and grace, how they offend 
against his sense of sweet reasonableness, how 
desirous he is to lead them into better ways, and so 
help them to fulfil that higher destiny which, under 
his guidance, they might realise. Whether his 


mode of influencing them is likely to prove effectual | 
is a question for him to determine. It must be 
assumed that his object is not merely to exhibit his 
own lofty superiority, but to help the improvement 
of the class in which he takes so benevolent an 
interest, and if so, we should be disposed to think 
that his method is not the wisest. Characterised 
briefly, it is teaching 7 insult, and we have 
not yet met the disciples who are amenable to such 
treatment. No doubt in every class there are a 
certain number who fancy they prove their own 
superiority to those with whom they associate, by 
taking up the reproach against them, and ho 
that they themselves may be recognised as the 
children of culture if they range themselves 
on the side of its prophet, 2 his caustic criti- 
cisms. ‘‘ ARNOLD is quite right, will be the cry 
of those who deem themselves the select few 
of the middle class, our class is vulgar and com- 
— with a narrow range of intellect and 
knowledge, stunted sense of beauty and dignity, 
low standard of social life and manners, and 
ignorance of its own deficiencies in respect of all 
these. For ourselves, we are wearied of this 
miserable Philistinism, and welcome the censor 
who will exhibit it in its own native ugliness.” 
There will be no lack of such echoes, but they tell 
nothing as to the influence produced upon the 
class, which unquestionably needs improvement, 
but is certainly not likely to receive it from Mr. 
ARNOLD. For, in the anxiety to get up an indict- 
ment inst them, he arraigns, them on charges 
which do not apply to them at all. If, for example, 
there be any department of public affairs on which 
our middle classes have exercised but little in- 
fluence, it has been foreign policy. In certain great 
crises they have been aroused, but, for the most 
part, our diplomacy has been carried on with little 
or no reference to mere popular opinion. Middle- 
class sentiment had, no doubt, much to do with 
the appeal to arbitration in the Alabama case, and 
still more recently with the emphatic condemna- 
tion pronounced upon the BEACONSFIELD policy. 
But to attribute to it any responsibility for 
our general relations to foreign states, is as 
unjust as absurd. When Mr. Arnotp blames 
the middle class, or any other class, except the 
little knot of statesmen who have been wont to 
direct matters, for such mortifications as those 
which befell us in the case of Prussia’s dealings with 
Denmark, and of Russia’s dealings with the Black 
Sea, he writes sheer nonsense. Whether there 
was any blame at all is open to very serious doubt. 
What England could have done for the defence of 
Denmark when Louis Napo.tron declined to act, 
or why Lord GranviILLE should have engaged in 
a further conflict to maintain a clause of a Treaty 
of which the wisest English statesmen disapproved 
from the first, is not apparent to us. If it were 
not irreverent to suspect that Mr. Axor himself 
could ever have a taint of Philistinism, we should 
say that he was here under the influence of one of 
the narrowest of Philistine prejudices. But how- 
ever this be, we fail to see why the middle classes 
should have either credit or discredit m the matter. 
Both transactions were regulated by those sovereigns 
and statesmen with whom alone wisdom dwells. 
But it serves our critic in his desire to make out a 
case against the Englishman of the middle class, 
the Philistine with his likes and dislikes, his effu- 
sion and confusion, his hot fits and cold fits, his 
want of the dignity and of the steadfastness which 
comes from dignity, his want of ideas and of the 
steadfastness which comes from ideas,” and as to 
the justice of the allegations it does not seem as if 
he cared. 

If the middle class is to be benefitted, it must be 
by some one who has some sympathy with their 
views, who understands the difficulties against 
which they have to struggle, and who can also ap- 
preciate the services they have rendered and are 
rendering to the cause of true progress. Mr. 
Arnowp himself admits that to the“ instinct of ex- 

ansion, which is in the class, we are mainly 
indebted for full political liberty and free-trade. 
„How far,“ he says, it has followed its instinct 
for conduct, I will not now inquire;“ the inquiry 
might lead us into a discussion of the whole con- 
dition of morals and religion in this nation. How- 
ever, we may certainly say, I think that in no 
country has the instinct for conduct been more fol- 
lowed than in our country; in few countries has it 
been followed so much.“ Translated out of Mr. 
Anxorp's individual dialect, this means that no- 
where has religious principles been so strong a 
force as in England, and, as all the world knows, 
it is in the middle class that it has been specially 
powerful, and that among them the influence of 
Nonconformists chiefly prevails. If we take these 
admissions alone, the work of the middle class and 
the Nonconformists has been by no means con- 
temptible. The atmosphere of freedom, which Mr. 
ARNOLD breathes, has been in no small degree 
created by them. He thinks that the Liberal 


statesmanship, which takes its colour mainly from 
them, has much to do, and in directions different 
from those in which it has hitherto moved; 
but the progress to which it has ministered 
is itself the earnest that, when once satis- 
fied that other reforms are desirable, and lie 
within the sphere of Government, it will not hesi- 
tate to undertake them. The critic complains that 
so little has been done for secondary education, 
but the men who have so manfully grappled with 
the more difficult problem of primary teaching 
may surely be trusted to do what is expedient — 
right in the higher department. It may — true, also, 
as Mr. ARNOLD maintains, that “inequality in a 
society like ours inevitably materialises the upper 
class and vulgarises the middle class,” and that 
Liberals are bound fairly to look this in the face, and 
to see in what way they can redress the evil. But it 
is not to be done by a clever sarcasm in an intel- 
lectual review, or even by an Act of Parliament 
passed in defiance of the vexatious obstruction by 
which modern Tories seek to prevent all progres- 
sive legislation. If it is to be accomplished at all, 
however, it is the party which has already secured 
liberty that is most likely to sweep away all legis- 
lative obstacles (and that is all which any politica? 
party can do) to equality. 

But the vital difference between Mr. Arnotp and 
the true Liberal is that he expects legislation to do 
what ought to be left to individual action. His chief 
grievance with the Nonconformists is that they will 
not put themselves under the control cf the State 
and allow themselves to be included in general 
regulations for public worship. With characteristic 
charity he says, ‘‘ Now we all know what the ser- 
vices of many of the Protestant Dissenters are; 
and that whereas the Burial Service of the Church 
may be compared, as I have said somewhere or 
other, to a reading from Mitton, so a burial ser- 
vice, such as pleases many of the Protestant Dis- 
senters, ma likened to a reading from Ez 
Cook. We pass by the superb egotism which 
assumes that a comparison must be just because 
‘‘T have said somewhere or other, and take no 
notice of the unworthy sneer at a tess who 
has done some service in the world, though she is 
not to be classed in the first rank of poetic genius, 
to = nothing of being compared to the sublimity 
of Mwrox. Only smiling at the strange conceit 
which introduces Minton, of all men, a Puritan of 
the Puritans, into such an analogy, we maintain 
that, even if the justice of the illustration were 
admitted, it is better, on every account, that. 
those who have this passionate admiration 
for Exniza Cook should have readings from 
her works such as they approve, than have 
the most sublime extracts from Murton forced 
upon them by Parliament. We deny the 
fairness of his representations; but we do not care 
to contest them. He may please himself with the 
idea that he is the true arbiter in matters both of 
taste and opinion, and that it is enough for him to 
assert that the Puritan type of life exhibits a re- 
ligion not true to settle the matter once for all, 
and that when he suggests that civilisation may be 
retarded by the Burials Bill, in so far as readings 
from Exiza Cook are encouraged to produce them- 
selves in public, and to pass themselves off as 
equivalent to readings from Mitrton,"’ there will be 
general agreement. But men will think for them- 
selves after all, and we hold it infinitely better that 
they should. The educational processes of freedom 
may be slower, but they are more valuable and more 
permanent in their results. But Mr. ArNoLp seems 
afraid to trust liberty, and hence he is fond of 
assailing those whose one desire is that it should 
have its perfect work. The lesson which Liberalism 
needs most to be taught at this moment is tolera- 
tion, and unfortunately this teacher of culture ex- 
hibits only intolerance, stooping to all sorts of 
wretched nicknames by which to discredit any party 
that is opposed to his view. If he will not take 
another method it would be well that he should t 
to secure a little novelty in the use of that to whic 
he so obstinately clings. We are wearied of the old 
taunts, the old phrases, the old names, which have, 
in fact, become a mere cant. 


The Berlin Conference for the settlement of the 
Greek frontier question is now a matter of history. 
Its conclusions, and, probably, its deliberations, were 
harmonious, and were brought to a close by the adop- 
tion of a Protocol, defining the results of its “ media- 
tion,” which is to form the basis of a Collective Note 
from the Powers to be presented to the Porte and the 
Greek Cabinet respectively on the 16th inst. The 
Ambassadors brought their mission to an end by dining 
with the Russian Minister at Berlin, whose zeal for u 
united decision grew as the Conference proceeded. By 
the aid of experts, especially from Greece, the proposed 
frontier line, which corresponds with reports already 
recorded, was so accurately defined as to supersede 


the necessity of appointing a Delimitation Commission. 
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“What next—and next?” There is a sense of un- 
easiness in the chief European capitals, and excitement, 
as is customary at such crisis, in all the money markets. 
The belief is said to be general in official circles that the 
decision of the Conference will not be peacefully carried 
out, and that war between Turkey and Greece is inevit- 
able. The SuLTAN is “greatly enraged,” the Turkish 
troops in the provinces coveted by Greece are being re- 
inforced, and the Albanian chiefs, who are the mere 
tools of the Porte, are being subsidised and incited to 
action. Possibly in a week all may be changed, and the 
Suntan, whose ideas are fitful, whose subjects are dis- 
contented, and whose treasury is empty, may think 
twice before he refuses a European demand which, as 
the République Francaise says, would be equivalent to 
the dissolution of his Empire and to the forfeiture of 
power by his race.” With all these sensational reports, 
it is rather odd to read that Mr. and Mrs. GoscHEN 
dined with the SuLTAN a few evenings ago in the most 
friendly manner! From Athens it is reported that 
the gift of the Berlin Conference must be accepted with 
proper spirit, and all necessary preparations are being 
made to put the army on a war footing. But the Greeks 
do not at present muster a force of more than 15,000, 
while the Turks can put 170,000 men in the field, many 
of them seasoned troops. 


The SvunTan’s army has, and may have still more, 
occupation elsewhere—in Asia, where discontent as well 
as famine rages; in the border districts of Montenegro, 
where the Albanians may need help; and in the Balkans, 
where the project of annexing Eastern Roumelia to 
Bulgaria, in order to form one united kingdom, seems 
to be taking shape, and may be brought about before 
the Porte can intervene. But, without discussing even- 
tualities as they appear through the political kaleido- 
scope, it is sad to think that the Turkish Empire and 
the peace of Europe apparently depend upon the whims 
of a half demented sovereign, whose power is in inverse 
proportion to his despotic claims, and whose momentons 
State decisions may be dictated by greedy Pachas, or 
even by pampered menials. 


France is still disquieted by the amnesty difficulty 
and the expulsion of the Jesuits. In the Senate, on 
Saturday, when the Government Bill on the first of 
these questions was discussed, it was decided, by 143 to 
188 votes, to excert persons condemned for incendiarism 
or assassination. The amended Bill has since been 
under the consideration of a committee appointed by 
the Chamber, who have decided to report in favour of 
M. Lanronr’s alternative proposal—rejected bya ma- 
jority of twelve in the Senate on Saturday—giving the 
Cabinet power to amnesty whom it pleased, but limiting 
the period assigned for the granting of pardons by the 
Government to the interval between the present date 
and the 14th inst, instead of fixing it at three months— 
the 14th being the féte day of the Republic. It is 
expected that, by M. Gampetta’s efforts, some com- 
promise between the two Chambers will be amicably 


arranged. 


French monarchical papers do not fail to contrast the 
leniency shown to the Communists with the severe 
treatment of the Jesuits, who have been dispersed 
throughout France, and their establishments closed, 
without any particular disturbance. The members of 
the order have acted under common instructions. Prior 
to the decree coming in force, their entire property had 
been transferred to civilians, mostly Legitimist, nobles, 
who are now indicting the Prefects in the several 
localities for violation of domicile. The legality of the 
March decrees will thus be legally tested. Many magis- 
trates have resigned rather than put the decrees in 
force. It is, however, abundantly clear that the Jesuits 
and the other non-authorised religious bodies are no- 
where popular—the mass of the French people being 
unable to tolerate in their midst a teaching-corps who 
are the sworn enemies of free institutions. 


Apart from the debate and division on Mr. 
GuLapsTone’s resolution in favour of admitting 
members by affirmation, and the quiet introduc- 
tion of Mr. BrapLaveH next day, the proceed- 
ings of Parliament have been of great interest. There 
is something shameless in the ingratitude of the 
Irish members, who kept the House of Commons and 
Mr. Forster sitting for twelve hours on Saturday in 
order to worry the Government into money concessions 
in respect to the Irish Relief Bill. On Monday these 
exacting politicians were, of course, silent, when Mr. 
GLADSTONE was pleading the cause of Irish tenants 
against harsh landlords in supporting the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill, which provides a 
check upon the wholesale evictions. Evictions have 
been going on while the small tenants have 
been suffering from the destruction’ of their 
crops, and unless this power is temporarily 
diminished, says the Prime MIxIsTER, 15,000 
individuals would be ejected from their homes with. 
out hope and without remedy in the course of the 


| present year. “And how was the remedy of eviction 


enforced? In one portion of Galway alone nearly 
3,500 men had been employed in supporting the pro- 
cesses of law, and the processes were now being en- 
forced, not by units of peace officers, nor by scores, but 
by hundreds of the constabulary, and we had now 
arrived at a state of things, however it be limited, which 
might be called local civil war.” The Bill was sup- 
ported by Lord Hartinetron in a speech of great 
weight, but opposed by a number of English Liberal 
landlords, such as Colonel Kinascore and Mr. BRAND, 
a son of the SPEAKER, as well as by some violent Tory 
members. In the division the second reading was 
carried by a majority of seventy-eight (295 to 217)— 
twenty-two Liberals voting with the minority, and 
About sixty being absent. There is little doubt that 
if the Bill is passed by the Commons, it will be thrown 
out by the Lords. 


Another serious bone of contention is the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, which many large employers of labour, 
aided by the ever-ready Tory Obstructionists, are trying 
to talk out of existence. On Tuesday these gentlemen 
were bent on referring the Bill to a Select Committee, 
with the view of getting rid of it, but they were de- 
feated by the large majority of 259 to 130. An alter- 
native to the liabilities imposed by the Bill is a scheme 
of insurance against accidents, which the Government 
are willing to consider. Mr. KNOWLES’ suggestion is 
that employers should insure on condition that the 
workmen pay half the premium, and perhaps some 
definite proposal in that direction, acceptable alike to 
masters and men, may be elaborated before the Bull 
goes into committee. 


The trial of election petitions, each occupying for the 
time being two judges, is nearly at an end. As our 
readers know, many members for small boroughs have 
been unseated for bribery or intimidation by their 
agents. Three of the seats thus vacant have been con- 
tested during the week. For Wallingford and Gravesend 
a Liberal succeeds a Liberal. Mr. RALII has been re- 
turned by a larger majority than Mr. Wren, his prede- 
cessor, and Sir Ropert Pret signally failed as the 
Conservative candidate at Gravesend, Sir S. WaATERLOW 
being returned by a much larger majority than Mr. 
BEvAN, the unseated member. On the other hand, the 
Conservatives have regained the seat for Buteshire in 
consequence of the great pressure brought to bear upon 
their tenants by the Duke of Huron, the Marquis 
of Bure, and other great landowners. To-day the 
electors of Plymouth will choose a successor to Sir 8. 
Bates, whose lavish gifts won the seat from which he 
has been ejected. There is reason to hope that he will 
be replaced by a Liberal in the person of Sir Grorcs 
Youna. 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Tuxgspay Nidaur. 


Ir the first Session of the new Parliament should 
prove barren of work, the result may not fairly be 
attributed to lack of labour on the part of the working 
men of the Honse. The strain upon Ministers just now 
finds parallel only in the times of the Land Act or the 
Education Bill. From Thursday afternoon till mid- 
night on Saturday the House was in Sessicn, with only 
such bare intervals as were necessary for Ministers to 
go home, go to Bed, and return after a hasty breakfast. 
If any adequate results were accomplished, this killing 
labour need not be deplored; but the results of the 
Herculean task are miserably small. It is true that on 
Thursday the House rescinded, by a decisive majority, 
the resolution arrived at during a momentary triumph 
of intolerance in the matter of Mr. Bradlaugh. But 
that is an affair which ought never to have reached 
proportions having an appreciable influence on the con- 
duct of public business. 

If the men who magnified Mr. Bradlaugh were not 
earlier convinced of their error, they surely must now 
feel that they made a mistake. On Friday, at two 
o'clock, the member for Northampton quietly took his 
seat, having made affirmation in the usual form. 
Since then he has as completely disappeared from the 
prominence lately held as if he were sunk to the bottom 
of the sea. This day last week he was the principal 
personage in Parliamentary politics. To-day he is an 
obscure private member, who comes and goes without 
attracting observation, and who, from his seat far 
below the gangway, shares the common risk of mem- 
bers who have prepared speeches and cannot “ catch 
the Speaker's eye.” Last night, for instance, Mr. Brad- 
laugh was up a dozen times endeavouring to speak ; but it 
is one thing to catch the Speaker’s eye as you stand on 
forbidden ground in the middle of the floor of the 
House, the centre of an infuriated throng, and quite an- 
other when sitting in your place as an ordinary mem- 


ber. A week Mr. Bradlaugh was, as he put it, one 
— 600. e is now one of the 600; and whilst the 
change cannot be gratifying to his thirst for notoriety, 


t must convey a useful lesson to people like Sir Drum- 

10nd Wolff and Mr. Gorst—that is, if these gentlemen 
are capable of receiving a lesson. 

This being got out of the way, the morning sitting of 


Friday was devoted to the Employers Liability Bill. It 
was again adjourned without any useful result. Several 
too-familiar s hes were made over again, but that 
was all. At the evening sitting the exhausted House 
collapsed at sight of Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett, with some 
vain — 2 aheeh Eastern politics, but was counted 
out only to meet again on Saturday, when it remained 
in angry Session from noon till midnight. On Satur- 
day some clauses of the Relief Bill were passed, a poor 
result for the time and labour devoted to the measure. 
The Irish members had, however, determined to “make 
a day of it,” and they spared no interval even for dinner. 
The Government have, as was proved last night, drawn 
down upon themselves the suspicion and obloquy of 
many English members because of their earnest desire 
to do justice to Ireland. The return made by a few 
men representing a portion of Ireland was to worry 
Ministers, and exhaust the House by talking through 
the livelong day. 

Mr. Biggar may have many good qualities, but elo- 
quence is not numbered among his gifts. He can talk 
at great length, for the sufficient reason that he is not 
troubled with any scruples of grammar or any neces- 
sity for observing continuity of argument. Some time 
ago, he either made or borrowed a joke to the effect 
that the Distress Bill should be called a Bill for the 
relief of distressed landlords in Ireland. We have 
had the joke so repeatedly made, and its birth has 
lapsed into such remote antiquity, that one may be 
excused if he is not quite sure whether Mr. Biggar is 
its parent or only its guardian. However this be, the 
joke was trotted out again on Saturday, and stretched 
over the bare expanse of a speech nearly an hour long, 
in which Mr. Biggar, with provoking freshness, said 
over and over again things that the accustomed ear is 
weary of. When he was done, there were others to 
follow him, and so the game was kept up until Sunday 
morning was already half an hour old. This is the 
penalty English Ministers and a British Parliament 
pay for the endeavour to bestow practical assistance 
upon the unfortunate country through which Mr. 
Biggar, Mr. Parnell, and other friends of the Land 
League make procession and talk blatant and dange- 
rous nonsense. 

Last night saw the Compensation for Disturbances 
Bill carned by a majority of 78 in a House of 512 
members. This is a substantial majority, and the re- 
sult of the night’s work might be hailed with satisfac- 
tion if the progress were r But it is well known in 
the House that it is in a large measure simply ap nt 
and that the troubles of the Bill thus —— 
carried have not yet commenced. Last night the 
Irish members were portentously silent, and when the 
division came, voted to a man for the Bill. They 
approve its principle, and, anxious toget the seal of the 

ouse put to it, refrained from prolonging the debate 
on the second readi But they make no secret that 
when the Bill gets into committee they will appear 
upon the scene, and will endeavour, with the ease — 
of long practice, to wring fresh concessions from the 
Government. They will not get all they ask, and if 
Mr. Forster stands firm, they need not get anything, 
seeing that the Opposition would coalesce with Mini- 
sters to defeat the greed of the Parnellites. But they 
have elevated to a science the art of worrying the 
Ministry. There are times when, after sitting for 
hours, a Minister in charge of a Bill will make a con- 
siderable concession in order to advance it a stage. It 
is on this that the Irish Members count. They will put 
down twenty amendments in the hope of getting at 
least one accepted, using the other nineteen as levers to 
break down the resolution of the Ministry. 

On the other side, the Conservative . will 
commence de novo the battle in Commitee. They will 
make over again the speeches heard last night and on 

revious sittings, and will miss no opportunity of de- 

ying the Bill. It will doubtless s the Commons, 
and will almost as certainly be thrown out in the 
Lords. The interest displayed in its progress is testi- 
fied to, night after night. by the appearance in the 
gallery of a throng of lords. These are waiting, onl 
too eagerly, for the opportunity of clutching the Bi 
and tearing it to pieces. Hope in the Conservative 
camp rests on the belief, once dly uttered by Mr. 
Gladstone, that “ time is on their side.” They hope so 
far to obstruct the Bill, that some time in August it 
may be abandoned for the simple reason that the Ses- 
sion has collapsed. 

To-day the House has had a morning sitting, with in- 
tent to make progress with the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. This is a measure which, perhaps, more than 
any other, Government are determined to carry. Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues have a certain regard for 
pledges, which, to the Opposition, is both astonishing 
and embarrassing. They understand well enough the 
necessity of 1 giving pledges. Fulfilment is 
quite another thing, and may continually be put off for 
a more convenient season. It is this constitutional 
tendency that makes it difficult for them to realise the 
serious purpose of the Ministry. They thought a little 
obstruction, with the threat of more to come, would suffice 
to put an end to measures they hold obnoxious. This 
obstruction they have tried with great zeal. The sub- 
ject of Employers’ Liability is one that has been fre- 

uently debated inthe House. It isa problem ever in 
the mind of practical legislators. It was formally 
brought before the last Parliament more than once, 
andthe new Parliament has had on earlier stages of 
this Bill full opportunity for discussing it. 

The stage reached this morning was the proposal to 
go into committee on the Bill. In the ordinary wa 
this is a mere formality, agreement o the second ton 4 
ing carrying, as a matter of course, permission to go 
into committee. But the employers are up in arms 
against a Government that would rashly deal with a 
troublesome question. They reached out hands to each 
other across the floor of the House, and once more we 
have the increasingly familiar spectacle of a Govern- 
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ment Bill opposed from the Ministerial benches. Mr. 
Knowles found aid from men like Mr. Hussey Vivian 
and Sir Edward Watkin, and Conservatives were com- 
forted by the report that a meeting of Liberals had been 
held, at which it was to support the motion for 
a Select Committee. Mr. Chamberlain made it very 
clear that the Government had no intention of giving 
way, or agreeing to a step which practically meant the 
withdrawal of the Bill. is opposition was enforced 
by Mr. Gladstone, and then, somewhat unexpectedly, 
the debate collapsed, and, at the last practical moment, 
the House went to a division. The result was not very 
satisfactory to the malcontents—it appearing that the 
combination of masters on both sides could muster only 
130 votes against 259. Thus the House, by a majority 
of two to one, — to back op the Government in 
their endeavours honestly and boldly to deal with this 
question. l 

To- night Mr. Trevelyan had a very fair House for the 
discussion of the condition of the active list of generals. 
Naturally all the generals and colonels, who form an 
important contingent of the House, were in their places, 
drawn up in battle array. It was a moving and pathetic 
picture which the member for the Border Burghs drew. 
A list crowded with aged men and an increasing ten- 
dency to stop the flow of promotion. A sense of official 
responsibility hampered Mr. Childers in his reply; but 
he made it sufficiently clear that his sympathies were 
with the reformer, and gave ground for hope that some 
day he might do for the Army what he has already 
accomplished for the Navy. ith this assurance Mr. 
Trevelyan withdrew his motion, and Mr. Paget, pro- 
posing to take the weary House out on an excursion 
along High Roads, with a view to consider their means 
of maintenance, hon. members, with one accord, fled, 
and at twenty minutes past twelve the House was 
counted out. 


* 


THE BRADLAUGH CASE. 


Ix the House of Commons on Thursday, Mr. Gladstone 
moved that the orders of the day be postponed until the 
motion of which notice had been given on the Bradlaugh 
case had been disposed of.—Mr. Gorst having raised a — 
nical question as to the resolution, the Speaker decided that 
it in no way infringed the rules of the House.—Mr. Glad- 
stone proceeded to move his resolution: —“ 1. That every 
person returned as a member of this House who may claim 
to be a person for the time being by law permitted to make 
a solemn affirmation or declaration instead of taking an 
oath, shall henceforth (notwithstanding so much of the reso- 
lution adopted by this House on the 22nd day of June last 
as relates to affirmation) be permitted, without question, to 
make and subscribe a solemn affirmation in the form pre- 
scribed by ‘The Parliamentary Oaths Act, 1866,’ as altered 
by ‘The Promissory Oaths Act, 1868,’ subject to any 
liability by statute.” At the close of a concise address—in 
which he declared that he could see no deliverance from the 
difficulty in which the House was placed by the method of 
committing to prison one day and releasing without i. 
the next, and controverted the notion that Mr. B — 
had “thrust his opinions” on the House, having only re- 
plied to questions put to him by the Clerk—Mr. Gladstone 
said :—The foundation on which this resolution rests is this 
—it is not well that any person duly elected and tendering 
himself in terms of the Act to swear or affirm should be pre- 
cluded from taking his rag in this House, subject to the 
liabilities incumbent on him by statute, through any ques- 
tion put to him in behalf of the House. t is the simple 
issue. I detach it 4 from the specialities of Mr. 
Bradlaugh's opinions. There may be other opinions which 
might be elicited by persons in other circumstances—I care 
not what the opinions be—we stand on this, that where the 
law has laid down a rule, where the constituency have 
exercised their privilege, where theic proceedings are un- 
impeachable in form and substance, and where the man 
whom they have chosen neither says nor does anything in 
this House of his own accord spontaneously deviating 
either to the right or left from the line pointed out by the 
Act of Parliament—we say that it is not well for the gene- 
ral interests of the country, it is not well for the interests 
or character of this House, that such a person, whatever 
his opinions, on presenting himself should be stop ou 
his road to his seat by the act of any person p ing to 

uestion him on the part of the House. It is well that he 
should be left to be tried by the tribunals of bis country, 
which have full means for conducting his trial, and which 
will acquit or condemn him according to law. (Cheers.)— 
Sir 8. Northcote moved, as an — that the House 
cannot agree to a resolution which rescinds virtually the 
resolution of June 22. If no question could be put to a man 
who claimed to affirm, then everybody might affirm ; but, 
in truth, the resolution could only operate for Mr. Brad- 
laugh, and, therefore, it was a virtual rescinding of the 
resolution agreed to last week. Among other inconveniences 
of the proposed course, he pointed out that if Mr. Bradlaugh 
were sued for penalties the House might be involved ina 
privilege contest with the Courts of Law. “If the ques- 
tion must be dealt with at all,“ it must be by legislation. 
In the discussion which followed Me. P. J. Smith argued 
against any attempt to destroy the religious character of 
Parliament, and that a man who repudiated religion 
was unfit for the discharge of legislative functions.—Mr. 
Borlase denied that to maintain a man in his political 
rights implied any complicity with his views.—Mr. Corbet 

rotested warmly on behalf of the religious people of 
reland against Mr. Bradlaugh’s admission.— Mr. S. Hill 
insisted that the correct course was to declare the seat 
vacant.—Mr. Butt argued that where the law enjoined on 
a man the duty of taking an oath, it would not 
allow him to be stopped in taking it.—Mr. Parnell, 
while holding Mr. Bradlaugh’s religious and social 
tenets to be abominable, and protesting that it was 


on the liberties of the House as Mr. Gladstone's argument, 
that the only mode of preventing Mr. Bradlaugh making 
his way to the Mace every evening was to let him have his 
own way. Mr. Sullivan concluded an animated speech by 
declaring that the motion marked a turning-point in the 
history of the country, and that to carry it would bea 
triumph, not for religious liberty, but for unbelief and in- 
fidelity. 

Mr. Ricnarp: I should like to be allowed to make a few 
observations on the subject before the House, because, with 
the exception of my right hon. friend the Member for Bir- 
mingham, I think no Nonconformist nas yet taken part in 
these discussions. I have listened to the speech of my hon. 
friend the Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) with 
great admiration for its eloquence, but with unspeakable 
astonishment at the principles it enunciated. Indeed, the 
hon. gentleman seems to base his objection to Mr. Brad- 
laugh's claims on no principle whatever. It is with him a 
mere question of numberand time. (Cheers.) He appears 
to think that the admission of men to the enjoyment of 
their civil and political rights depends upon how many they 
are. Mr. Bradlaugh is only one man, therefore he must be 
rejected. But surely one man is as much entitled to justice 
as a hundred thousand men. (Cheers.) Then, says my hon. 
friend, you ought not to admit him at once. If he persevere, 
long enough, and knocks at the door of the house year after 
year, then my hon. friend will go himself and open the door to 
him. (Laughter and cheers.) Indeed, he carried this curious 
theory of keeping men waiting for their rights, so far that 
he seemed actually to justify the course taken by the Protes- 
tants of this country in shutting out so long his own fellow- 
religionists from this House. (Hear, hear.) But how can 
that which is wrong now become right six or seven 
years hence? There have been throughout this debate 
two questions constantly cropping up of very unequal signi- 
ficance and importance. One of them might be called 
formal and technical—that is, whether Mr. Bradlaugh was to 
be allowed to make an affirmation and so obtain his seat. 
That is a question of law and jurisdiction, the solution of 
which depends upon the construction of statutes, and the 
collation of precedents, with which I do not feel that I am 
particularly competent to deal. I have listened with con- 
siderable attention to the elaborate legal discussions which 
have been conducted with great ability by some of the most 
accomplished members of the profession. But I am 
ashamed to be obliged to confess, that as it has happened 
to me before after passing through a similar process, 
I found myself in a state of rather greater bewilderment at 
the end than I was at the beginning. (Laughter and 
cheers.) But, underlying this technical point, there is 
another which seems to me far more essential and import- 
ant, which, as was pointed out by the right hon. gentleman 
the Prime Minister, has evidently taken possession of the 
minds of a large number of hon. gentlemen opposite— 
namely, this: whether Mr. Bradlaugh should be refused ad- 
mission to this House because he is an avowed Atheist. No 
one will suspect me of having any sympathy with 
the views which Mr. Bradlaugh holds—(hear, hear)—and 
if I do not stigmatise them and those who hold them 
in the vehement language which has been sometimes 
used here, it is because,in the first place, I do not think it is 


quite a generous and manly thing for us to take advantage 
of our position in this House to hurl anathemas against 
any cliss of men, ially if they are not here to defend 
14 ee Poe. tome | secondly, because I do not be- 
lieve that hurling anathemas ever does good, and is not, I 
am quite sure, the Christian method of dealing with the 
erring. (Cheers.) Indeed, the feelings with which I ard 
those who have been so unhappy as to persuade themselves 
into the dismal creed or no-c ascribed to Mr. Bradlaugh 
are not feelings of hatred and hostility, but of infinite sad. 
ness and pity. For it seems to me there is no class of men on 
the face of the earth more deserving of our compassion than 
those who have lost all faith in God. (Hear, hear.) To me, to 
blot out that existence would be like blotting the sun out of 
the universe. But, much as we may deplore the existence 
of such men amongst us, in my opinion the right way of 
dealing with them is not the way of persecution ; for, dis- 
guise it as you may, to deprive a man of his rights of citi- 
zenship, on account of his views on religion, is persecution. 
Spee) It seems to me that hon. gentlemen opposite are 
alling back upon an old, and what I had hoped wasan exploded, 
error in this country, that the cause of religion, and espe- 
cially of the Christian religion, can be advantaged by being 
laced under the protection of penal laws. (Hear hear.) 
t is an utter and fatal delusion which lay at the bottom 
of that system of religious persecution with all its unutter- 
able horrors and atrocities, which, I venture to say, has 
done more to harden men’s hearts against Christianity, and 
to bring reproach upon its great name, than all the writin 
and all the speeches of all the infidels that ever lived. 
(Loud cheers.) I said I had hoped this principle had fallen 
into final discredit amongst us. There was a time—and 
much of that time is within the memory of living men— 
when all official life in this country was regarded as the 
special preserve of members of the Established Church, 


and all sorts of test oaths and declarations were invented 


to bar the entrance within that sacred enclosure of all con- 
scientious dissidents, the uncenscientious finding it easy 
enough to get in. (Hear, hear.) But, by degrees, a more en- 
lightened, and, as I believe, a more Christian, spirit pre- 
vailed, and relaxations were made, first, in favour of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters by the Toleration Act; then in favour of 
the Unitarians, who, in the first instance, were excluded 


from the benefits of the Toleration Act; then more fully in 
favour of the Nonconformists, by the repeal of the Test and 


personally odious to him to vote for the resolution, argued | 
that to exclude him would be to destroy the foundation of | 


all civil and religious liberty.— Mr. Sullivan replied that 
Mr. Parnell’s speech, like Mr. 
abolition of religious tests, and not appropriate to this 
motion. The Prime Minister, he pointed out, had not given 
a single precedent for the step which he ~e to take ; 
and so far from it being for the relief of a class, as pro- 
feesed, the resolution was a surrender to an individual and 
his threats of violence. Since the“ bauble”’ was removed 
at Cromwell’s order no such outrage had been perpetrated 


finally in favour of the Jews. 
Gladstone's, was for the | 


Corporation Acts; then in favour of the Roman Catholics ; 
then in favour of the members of the Society of Friends, and 
At every one of these re- 
missions, lamentations and demonstrations as loud and, no 
doubt, as sincere as those now used, were uttered by the 
political and ecclesiastical ancestors of hon. gentlemen oppo- 


site. (Cheers.) When the Nonconformists were struggling 
for the abolition of the Test and Corporation Acts, most 
reverend and right reverend prelates in the other House, 
and right hon. and hon. gentlemen in this House, were 


never weary of saying that those laws were the main bul- 
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warks and supports of our excellent constitution in Church 
and State—I am quoting the exact words that were fre- 
quently used—and that to admit Dissenters to offices of 
State would seal the fate of both Church and State. When 
the Roman Catholics were contending for the removal of 
the disabilities under which they so long laboured, the 
country resounded with cries of alarm and distress from the 
same parties. I lately met with a quotation from a speech 
by Lord Eldon, who was the very incarnation of intolerance, 
delivered in 1829, the year when the Roman Catholic 
Disabilities Removal Bill was passed, and I ask the 
special attention to it of the Roman Catholic members of 
this House. “I know,” he said, “that sooner or 
later this Bill will overturn the aristocracy and the 
monarchy.”” (Laughter and cheers.) He then quoted 
some extracts from speeches of Roman Catholics, and 
roceeded: “Even though you suppress the Roman Catho- 
ics who utter these seditious, treasonable, abominable, and 
detestable speeches, others will arise who will utter speeches 
more treasonable, more abominable, and more detestable.“ 
(Laughter and cheers.) Then he concluded, and I com- 
mend the words to my hon. friend the Member for Meath. 
“ Believing this measure to be an abrogation of all those laws 
which I deem to be necessary to the safety of the Church, 
a violation of those laws which I deem to be necessary to the 
preservation of the Throne as of the Church, and as indis- 
pensable to the existence of the Lords and Commons of 
this realm, as that of the King and of our holy religion. 
I would rather cease to exist than, upon waking to-morrow 
morning, find that I had consented to a measure fraught 
with evils so imminent and deadly, and of which, if I had not 
solemnly expressed this my humble but firm conviction, I 
should have been acting the part of a traitor to my country, 
— sovereign, and my God.’ — and cheers.) And 
when the Jews were admitted to liament, many of us 
here can remember what solemn prognostications of evil 
were uttered. We were told that we unchristianised the 
legislature and unchristianised the country. The hon. member 
for North Warwickshire, whose thorough honesty and sturdy 
consistency I entirely recognise and t —(cheers)—in 
posing the Bill introduced by Lord John Russell for the 
— of the Jews, said, He did not think it was ad- 
visable to have sitting in that House an individual who 


regarded our Redeemer as an impostor,” and he ed 
that as the admission of the Jews to the in 
France was the prelude to the destruction of the Monarchy, 


so it would be in this country. 12 and cheers.) 
Well, now, I to honourable gentlemen opposite 
whether any of those evils,so lugubriously predicted as the 
result of relaxing the principle of religious exclusiveness, 
have come to pass? Has the State sustained any injury? 
Is it not true, on the contrary, that by broadening the foun. 
dation on which the content and loyalty of the people rested 
by admitting excluded classes to the privileges of the Cor- 
stitution, you have added immensely to the stability of the 
State ? (Hear, hear.) Has the Church suffered any P 
Iam now speaking of the Church of England. So far otherwise 
that I believe, and I make the acknowledgment not K 
ingly, but with my whole heart, that the Church of England a- 
a religious institution, is at this moment more powerful, more 
effective for good, more full of spiritual life and activity, 
than at any period of her history. (Cheers.) Aud 1 will 
tell you why. When tho Church found these outward 
secular props of exclusive privilege and ascendancy removed 
one after another from beneath her, she fell back more and 
more on the love and zeal, on the devotion and liberality of 
her own children, who have, on the whole, nobly honoured 
the confidence thus reposed in them. I will venture 
further to make this ws remark, that in the pro- 
2 as the 1 — of England has ceased to 
n persecuting Church has she become a prosperous 

Church, and if she could only vo ed to shake 
herself free from the remaining fetters of State patronage 
and control, I believe her prosperity would still increase 
fourfold. (Cheers.) I believe that hon, gentlemen opposite 
are pursuing a most mistaken and mischievous course in 
this matter. I dare say they mean well; I am quite 
sure that some of them are moved by very sincere reli- 
gious feeling, though even they, perhaps, are thankful 
to Providence that the opportunity of displaying their 
zeal for religion should coincide so happily with the 
opportunity of occasioning some embarrassment to a 
Li Government. (Laughter and applause.) But I 
have the strongest conviction that they are doing far more 
than service to the cause which, I have no doubt, 

is near to the hearts of ofthem. For what are they 
doing? They are advertising Mr. Bradlaugh and his doc. 
trines over the country and over the world. (Loud cheers.) 
They have raised Mm to a pinnacle if not of noe at 
least of no , which makes him the observed of all 
observers. y are enabling bim to pose, if such be 
his ambition, as a hero and a martyr before his own 
followers. Nay, they have done more. I don't know how 
other Members have fared. But within the last two or three 
weeks I have been deluged with pamphlets and papers con- 
taining extracts from the writings of Mr. Bradlaugh and 
his associates—the most offensive the compilers could find— 
and very offensive some of themare. (Hear, hear.) And 
these are, I suppose, scattered broadcast through the 
country; and thus hon. gentlemen opposite, most unwit- 
tingly and unintentionally, I am sure, but practically and in 
effect, are becoming the agents and missionaries of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. (Cheers.) I am told there is a great rush of 
demand for his publications, and I am quite certain of this, 
that there is no town or city in this country in which, if 
Mr. Bradlaugh were announced to k, a room would be 
found large enough to hold the people who would flock 
to see and hear him. I formerly voted for the motion of the 
sitting Member for Northampton, and I shall now vote for 
the motion of the Prime Minister, without the slightest 
hesitation, and in doing sol am not voting for Mr. Brad- 
laugh—(‘‘Oh, oh,“ and Ministerial cheers)—I am voting 
for a great principle, for which the Nonconformists have been 
contending for 200 years; and if that be not the principle 
for which they have been contending, I don't know what 
it is—namely, this, that we have no right, as a condition 
of admitting a man to the enjoyment of his civil and political 
rights, to take into account his opinions on religion at all. 
(Loud cheers). For my part, I should be glad if the whole 
system of swearing in admitting members to this House 
could be —— — with. (Hear, hear). To many of us it 
seems li'tle better than a solemn farce, or rather a farce not 
at all solemn, but with a painful touch of profanity in it. 
No man who watched what was going on on the first day of 
the present Parliament, when hon. members were — 
and squeezing around the table laid out in the centre of the 
House and scrambling for the New Testaments that were 
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scattered upon it, amid jokes and good-humoured merriment — 
no man, I say, could have watched that scene and believed 
that what we were doing had anything about it of the 
solemnity of a religious act. (Hear, hear.) I disclaim 
utterly the idea of serving the cause of Christianity by any 
amount ofswearing. (“ Hear, hear,“ and a laugh.) I think 
I have more faith in the vitality of the Christian religion 
than some hon. gentlemen opposite. I believe its existence 
and prevalence in the world do not depend much upon any- 
thing that Courts or Parliaments or Governments might do 
or abstain from doing. If we look back toits past history we 
shall find that its earliestand noblest triumphs were achieved 
when it had all the Courts and Governmentsand Parliaments 
of the world againstit. (Hear, hear.) The right hon. gentle- 
man, the Member for the University of Dublin, in the very 
able and effective speech he delivered early in these discus- 
sions, said, referring to the Book which is the instrument of 
the oath, that he hoped it is a Book we all revere. Well, I 
hope so, too. But I venture to suggest to him and other hon. 
gentlemen that there is a better way of showing our rever- 
ence to that Book than by kissing its binding, and that by 
giviog heed in our national life to its principles and precepts. 
(Cheers.) We are told that we ought to maintain our character 
as a Christian nation. But how can we become, or how 
can we remain, a Christian nation? Not by putting 
Christianity into an Act of Parliament. Not by formal acts 
of homage as a part of a public pageant. No! but by 
imbuing the national sentiment with a Christian spirit, by 
fashioning our public policy in accordance with Christian 
principles. What is the value of a formal acknowledgment 
made by the lip, or by certain acts of pompous cere- 
mony, when all that may coexist with a policy which 
is in utter contempt of the essential principles of that 
very religion to which this elaborate outward reve- 
rence is rendered, with unequal and oppressive laws, with 
unjust wars, with restless and reckless aggression on 
the rights and territories of other nations, with a policy of 
ambitious selfishness and greed? If we would be a Christian 
Legislature, let us guide our deliberations by a Christian 
spirit, and fashion our policy according to a Christian 
standard, and by such means we shall do more to deserve 
and secure for ourselves that character than by all the oaths 
ever invented and imposed upon the unwilling consciences 
of mankind. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. M’Coan condemned the resolution as an attempt to 
force on the House the representative of infidelity in its 
most revolting form.—The Solicitor-General assured the 
House that by passing the resolution it would not give Mr. 
Bridlaugh any right which he did not already possess, and 
its chief recommendation was that it would relegate the 
question to the desision of a competent tribunal.—Sir R. 
Cross denied that, in refusing admission to Mr. Bradlaugh, 
there was any interference with the rights of a constituency, 
because all constituencies were bound to choose persons who 
were eligible. The resolution was a timid and cowardly way 
of meeting the difficulty, and would probably end by bring- 
ing the House into conflict with the Courts of Law.—General 
Burnaby, who spoke amid continued marks of impatience for 
a division, said that an eminent Moravian had written to 
him stating that the action being taken to introduce an 
avowed atheist into the House had not sanction or approval. 
He had also obtained the opinion of the Bishop of London 
on the matter, and that right rev. prelate said he certainly 
should not give his sanction to the attempt to force an 
avowed atheist upon Parliament. He had been anxious 
likewise to get the opinion of the Bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He had therefore appealed to the Bishop 
of Ossory—(laughter)—who said that the people of Ireland 
were quite indignant at the attempt to install atheism in 
Parliament, adding that it was an old saying that the man 
who was not true to his God would not be true to his 


country. Next, what did the Bishop of Raphoe 
say? (Laughter.) He said that he had no sympathy 
with those members who supported Mr. Bradlaugh. 


The Archbishop of Dublin and the Bishop of Galway were 
opposed to the admission of an atheist into Parliament. 
His Holiness the Pope gave no sanction to sucha ree eer 
He went to the house of Mr. Spurgeon—(laughter)—who 
lived in his neighbourhood, to furnish him with his views on 
this question. Unfortunately, Mr. Spurgeon was not at 
home—(laughter)—but he had written to him expressing 
his regret that he was not at home at the time, and said he 
was opposed to the admission of atheists into Parliament. 
He had also consulted the Chief Rabbi—(great laughter and 
cries of “The Sultan!) —who said he did not deem it 
advisable to interfere with political questions—(laughter)— 
but he felt very strongly on this subject. (Laughter.) 
The Superior of the Greek Orthodox Church said he could 
not do otherwise than deeply deplore the admission of 
atheists into Parliameat. An eminent Presbyterian deplored 
the election by an English constituency of an avowed atheist, 
although he did not think that religious belief should 
be made the condition of membership, and believed that 
Mr. Bradlaugh had a constitutional right to his seat. 
(Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) ‘The Bishop of 
Peterborough had referred to the influence of religion upon 
a nation’s life. The hon. and gallant member proceeded, 
amid loud and continued cries of“ divide,“ to make some 
further remarks, which were wholly inaudible in the gallery. 

Upon a division the numbers were :—For the resolution, 
303; against, 249; majority, 54. 

The announcement was received with loud cheers. 

Mr. A. M. Sullivan then moved to amend the resolution 
by adding the words “ provided always that this resolution 
shall be prospective, and not retrospective.“ 

The House divided: For the amendment, 236 ; against it, 
274; majority, 38. 

Mr. Bradlaugh, who was standing at the bar, then came 
towards the table, but Mr. Gladstone rising, and saying he 
had to move a resolution, Mr. Bradlaugh withdrew. Mr. 
Gladstone then moved that the resolution just passed be a 
Standing Order of the House, which, after a few words from 
Lord Hay Scott, was agreed to. 

The total number of members in the House of Commons 
on Friday morning when the division was taken on Mr. 
Gladstone's Resolution was 552, Speaker and tellers included. 
The majority (303) was made up of 252 English, 33 Scotch, 
and 18 Irish members ; and the minority (249) of 194 Eng- 
lish, 47 Irish, and 8 Scotch. Only four Liberals—the Hon. 


C. W. Fitzwilliam, Dr. Lyons, Mr. H. Villiers, and Sir | 


Edward Watkin—voted in the minority, and no Conserva- 
tive voted for the Resolution. The Earl of Bective and Mr. 
Perey Wyndham, who last week voted with Mr. Labouchere, 
were absent from Thursday night's division. On the other 
hand, two Liberals—the Hon. Charles Fitzwilliam and Sir 
Edward Watkin, who did not vote on the 22nd ult., went 


into the lobby with the Conservatives. The following 
Liberals, seventeen in number, who voted with the Conser- 
vatives on the 22nd June, took no part in the division: Mr. 
. . 22 Mr. Hamar Bass, Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke, Mr. Duckham, Mr. R. W. Duff, Mr. Findlater, Mr. 
F. W. Grafton, Mr. M. J. Guest, Mr. Thomas Lea, Mr. 
MLagan, Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. W. Nicholson, Mr. John 
Pender, Mr. John Ramsay, Mr. J. N. Richardson, the Mar- 
quis of Stafford, and Mr. Arthur Pendaroes Vivian. The 
following Liberals, also seventeen in number, who voted with 
the Conservatives on the 22nd June, went into the lobby with 
the Government: Mr. H. G. Allen, the Hon. Rupert Carring- 
ton, Mr. John Corbett, Lord Douglas Gordon, Mr. J. G. 2 
Hamilton, Mr. Edward Heneage, Mr. W. Bulkeley Hughes, 
Mr. D. J. Jenkins, Mr. Leeman, Mr. E. F. Litton, Mr. &. F. 
Mackintosh, Mr. J. H. Maxwell, Mr. C. J. Monk, Mr. Ernest 
Noel, Sir Charles Reed, Mr. Hussey Vivian, and Mr. Edward 
Waugh. Fifteen Home Rulers supported Mr. Gladstone’s 
Resolution. viz., Mr. Parnell, Mr. Bi „Mr. Barry, Mr. 
Fay, Mr. Finigan, Mr. E. D. Gray, Mr. Justin 8 
Mr. Metge, Major Nolan, Major O' Beirne, Mr. T. P. 
O Connor, The O’Gorman Mahon, Mr. O' Kelly, Mr. 
O'Connor Power, and Mr. Whitworth. Twenty-five Irish 
Home Rulers and Liberals voted against the Government, 
including Mr. P. J. Smyth, Mr. O'Donnell, Mr. A. M. Sulli- 
van, The O’Donoghue, Dr. Lyons, and Mr. Callan. Mr. 
Sullivan’s subsequent proposal to deprive Mr. Gladstone’s 
Resolution of its retrospective effect was rejected by 274 to 
236. The following members who had previously voted in 
the majority now voted in the minority—Mr. W. S. Allen, 
Mr. C. F. kintosh, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, and Mr. Whit- 
well; and with them were Mr. M‘Lagan and Mr. D. 
O’Connor, who abstained from voting in the previous divi- 
sion. Mr. S. Morley, who voted against Mr. Labouchere’s 
resolution, absen himself from the divisions, but Sir 
Charles Reed, who also voted against Mr. Labouchere’s 
motion, supported the Government. Twenty-eight members 
of the Government voted in the majority, and twenty-four 
gentlemen who had held office in the late Administration 
were in the minority. 

In the House of Commons on Friday the Speaker took the 
chair shortly after two o’clock. Mr. Bradlaugh entered the 
House, and stood at the bar with Sir Sydney Waterlow, the 
newly-elected member for Gravesend. The latter hon. 

tleman was escorted to the table in the usual manner. 

r. Bradlaugh followed alone, and, addressing Six Erskine 
May, the Chief Clerk of the House, asked to be allowed to 
affirm under the terms of the Standing Order passed at the 
previous sitting. The affirmation of allegiance was then 
tendered and taken, after which Mr. Bradlaugh signed the 


Parliamentary roll, and was formally in uced to the 
Speaker, who extended his hand. Passing behind the 
chair, Mr. Bradlaugh proceeded to the third bench below 


the gangway at the Ministerial side of the House, where he 
was soon afterwards joined by Mr. Biggar and Mr. 
Labouchere. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Tux Bisnop or Liverpoo.t.—The ceremony of enthroning 
Dr. Ryle as Bishop of Liverpool took place on Thursday 
last. The procession, which assembled at the Town Hall, 
was led by the aldermen and city councillors, the Mayors of 
Warrington, Wigan, and Bootle, attired in their robes, and 
the Mayor of Live l’s state carriage, containing his 
worship himself, Lord Sandon, M.P., and the High Sheriff. 
A number of clergymen came next, and following these the 
rural deans, canons, and other officials, the procession closin 
with the carriage containing the Bishop of Liverpool — 
the Archdeacon of Liverpool (the Venerable Archdeacon 
Jones), the latter of whom performed the ceremony of in- 
stallation in the place of the Bishop of Chester. The sermon 
was preached by Dean Howson. Half the floor of the church 
was given up to clergymen of the diocese, all wearing their 
surplices, the other part of the edifice being occupied by the 

ublic. The return of the Bishop and party to the Town 

all was witnessed by large numbers of spectators, who 
cheered heartily. Inthe evening the Mayor of Liverpool 
gave a dinner at the Town Hall in celebration of the occasion. 
On the same evening a number of Nonconformists, princi- 

lly belonging to the Wesleyan body, presented to the 

ishop two volumes and an address, expressing appecia- 
tion of his kind words towards the Nouconformists. 
The Church Times, commenting on a recent speech of 
Bishop Ryle, remarks :—‘‘ He said that when he had accepted 
the Deanery of Salisbury he ‘felt like a dog with his tail 
between his legs.’ Here we have only a choice left us 
between two alternatives. Either he felt he had received a 
‘louder call’ to Salisbury or he did not. If he did, how 
dared he confess that he felt huwiliated at obeying the 
Divine will? If he did not, how dared he avow his inten- 
tion of going whither he was not sent? 
though it took him a week to think about Salisbury, he 
made up his mind about Liverpool in five minutes—that is 
to say, he was ready to thrust himself, at a moment's 
notice, into the most difficult of all the sees—except, per- 
haps, London—simply because ‘that wonderful statesman,’ 
and that eminent Christian sage, the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
offered him the place.“ 

PARLIAMENT AND Convocation.—Mr. John H. Snowden 
has written to the Times to contradict a statement in a 
lette¥ published by the Rev. W. H. Fremantle. He ob- 
serves: “ The Parliament of 1662 did not pass a resolution 
to the effect that it hada right to alter the proposals of Con- 
vocation, as Mr. Fremantle would have us believe, but that 
it had a right to debate them—a very different thing. The 
point was one of long-standing contention between Parlia- 
ment and Convocation. Hallam (‘ Constitutional History,” 
chap. 4) quotes a speech by Mr. Wentworth, in the House of 
Commons, 1575, relating a curious conversation on the sub- 
ject between Archbishop Parker and himself. three years 
previously, on the passing of the Articles Bill, 13 Eliz., 
chap. 12. Convocation claimed that Parliament should, 
without consideration or debate, supply the necessary legal 
pains and penalties for the carrying into effect the Acts of 
Convocation which had received the sanction of the Crown. 
To this claim Parliament demurred. It declined so to 
legislate upon matters of which it could take no proper 
cognisance, and of which on debate it might disapprove. 
The liberty asserted was to refuse, if such was thought fit, 
the pains and penalties, not to alter rubrics, ce. What the 


Commons did in 1662 was this :—They agreed. without an 


consideration whatever of the revised Prayer-book, to attac 

it to the Actof Uniformity, and thereby te enforce its use by 
the civil power, and they protested their right of discussion 
by a resolution that ‘the amendments made by Convoca- 


He adds that | 


| tion, and sent down by the Lords to this House, might, by 
order of this House, have been debated.’ See Kennet’s 


— THE SACRAMENT IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.— 
At the Worship-street Police-court, London, on Saturday, 
George Blackhall, of 8, Victoria-buildings, Mark-street, 
Finsbury, was summoned toanswer the complaint of the 
Rev. H Daniel Nihil, vicar, of having been ilty of 
riotous behaviour in the church of St. Michael, Mark- 
street, during Divine service. Complainant conducted his 
own case. According to the testimony of Rev. T. J. Puckrell, 
after he had“ communicated ”’ several others, the defendant 
presented himself, and witness repeated the words to him, 
and then handed him the “holy wafer.” The defendant 
was about to take it in his fingers, when witness signified to 
him to put out his hand. The defendant did so, but then 
took the wafer in the finger of his other hand, and = 
it up, exclaimed, “ This is not bread!” It was said lou 
enough for witness to hear. Then he exclaimed, in a louder 
voice, It is a blasphemous mass.” He rose up, and took 
the wafer in his hands,and broke it, and flung one piece 
upon the floor. Mr. Palmer cross-examined the witness, 
who, in answer, said that the church was decidedly “ High 
Church. The wafer was a round thin wafer, and great 
reverence was attached to it when consecrated. Witness 
saw him break the wafer and throw down one part of it. 
What became of the other part he did not see. Witness 

icked up what was thrown down and put it on the altar. 
The defendant was fined in the full penalty of £5. The 
complainant said that if the defendant would give up the 
portion of wafer retained he would ask that the fine be re- 
mitted—a course Mr. Bushby consented to take. The de- 
fendant, however, refused, adding emphatically, “‘ Never.” 
The judgment accordingly stood, the fine being recoverable 
by distress. 

SEQUESTRATION OF THE Livinc or Sr. ALBAN’s, 
Ho.tsorn.—On Sunday the Bishop of London took the first 
step to put in force the sentence of sequestration against Mr. 
Mackonochie by the publication of the sentence on the doors 
of the church. Shortly before 10a.m., Mr. Thomas, from 
the office of Mr. Lee, the Diocesan Registrar, appeared with 
the legal parchment document, reciting the sentence, and 
appointing Mr. Lee to receive the emoluments of, and provide 
for, the performance of Divine service in the church of St. 
Alban’s, Holborn. He affixed this and a copy of it to the 
door of the church in the presence of a witness who accom- 
panied him. When the two documents had been nailed up 
several minutes, Mr. C. Powell, sidesman at St. Alban’s, came 
to the door, and, seeing the notices, inquired of the Regis- 
trar’s clerk whether he wished to see Mr. Mackonochie. e 
clerk said, No; unless Mr. Mackonochie wishes to see me.“ 
Some one connected with the church then requested Mr. 
Thomas toat once leave a place—the flagging outside the 
church—which was private property, and that gentleman 
said, ‘‘ I will gointoa place which is not private, but is public 
property,” and immediately crossed the threshold of the 
porch and entered the church. He added that he 
wished to perform his duty in the quietest possible manner. 
As soon as Mr. Thomas had left the door, several boys rushed 
up the e. One of them cried out, May we pull it 
down, sir? to which a voice from the porch answered, You 
can if you like.“ In another instant both documents were 
upon the ground, and the lads ran off, an attempt by a by- 
stander to catch one being prevented by two or three 
onlookers. Mr. Taomas picked up the parehment and pro- 
ceeded into the church to fold it up, when a young member 
of the congregation tore it from his hand, shouting that he 
would not have the house of God desecrated.”” Mr. Thomas 
adroitly recovered the document, but was promptly ejected 
from the church, as was another gentleman who remonstrated 
with thesmall crowdof Ritualists. Someexcitement prevailed, 
as the youth who had before assaulted Mr. Thomas declared 
ik they went in again he would put them ont again,“ and 
further threatened to fetch half-a-dozen medical students 
up to clear the place.“ A policeman appearing on the scene, 
the hustling ceased, and Mr. Thomas quietly fett the neigh - 
bourhood. The documents were on the church door about 
twenty minutes. The churchwarden, Mr. H. S. Warr, was 


| — during part of the time. 


— — 


A few minutes afterwards 
ivine service commenced,and Mr. Mackonochie preached 

from Romans, chapter 6, verse 3, but no reference was made 

to the proceedings that had taken place. ! 


Tux Epvucation Act.—An important supplement to the 
Education Acts was introduced into the House of Lords on 
Monday by Lord Spencer, and read a second time without 
opposition. The importance of the measure may be judged 
from the fact that it affects the education and employment 
of some six millions of children in the rural districts. The 
Education Act of 1876 left the framing of by-laws as to half- 
timers, and exemption from attendance at school after passing 
certain standards, to local machinery of a somewhat clumsy 
and expensive kind. Before the School Attendance Com- 
mittees could make by-laws on these points they had to receive 
a requisition from the parish, and a very large proportion of 
— have let the matter slip and done nothing. Lord 

pencer proposes to enable the Committees to dispense with 
this requisition ; and, further, if they do not frame by-laws 
before the close of the present year, that the Education De- 
partment should issue by-laws for them. Lord Spencer's 
B Il also proposes to regulate certain matters in which there 
has been collision between the Education Acts and the Fac- 
tory and Workshop Acts, but the main object of the Bill is 
to prevent the Education Act of 1870 from becoming a dead 
letter in parishes where its recommendations have been ne- 
glected by the local authorities. Without some such amend- 
ment as is now introduced, the Act, which comes into opera- 
tion with full stringency in 1881, must have been disregarded 
in these parishes, or it would have been legally impossible 
for children to get half-time employment before the age of 
fourteen. Lord Spencer’s Bill is a most useful measure, and 
the Opposition have acted with praiseworthy consistency in 
assenting to it.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

A Scuol Dirricutty.—Some time ago the daughter of 
a Nonconformist mechanic in Lymington was expelled from 
the National School there because her parents would not 
allow her to take part in sweeping out the schoolroom. The 
matter was referred to the Education Department; and the 
reply received from that body is to the effect that their lord- 
ships think it desirable that every possible opportunity 
should be taken in school to give children the advantage of 
becoming acquainted with ordinary household work, but the 
other leading advantages of the 5 cannot be withheld 
from the child because her parents refuse to allow her to 
perform such work as sweeping the school. This decision of 
their lordships, it is understood, necessitates the re-admission 


of the girl in question to the school. 
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Tax seventy-seventh annual meeting of 
Hackney was held at Lower 
Clapton Congregational Chapel on Tuesday, 
the 29th of June, under the presidency of 
Sir Thos. Chambers, M.P., the Recorder of 
London. The meeting having been opened 
with singing and prayer, 

Mr. Cuarues H. Hierin, one of the stu- 
dents, read an abridgment of his ‘‘ Homes’s 
Jubilee Prize Essay on the subject of 


“ The to | of the Church to the Uncon- 
verted.” Of this production the following is 
the concluding portion :—That the universal, 


the true Catholic Church, has a duty to 
the unchristian world, may be read be- 
tween the very lines describing her own 
rise and progress. Performing this duty is 
inseparably connected with her continuance. 
Her members are daily being called to the 
upper abode—that “‘ house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.”” The strength 
of her present body is reinforced by those who 
* — outside her pale. For her own sake, 
believing her existence to be a bulwark of 
righteousness in the earth, for her life, she 
must go out to the unconverted and bring 
them to God. Viewed from a Divine stand- 
int, her 2 is still more manifest. She 
in trust the water of life for quenching 
the thirst of sin, parchedness. By Divine 
appointment she is a channel for the convey- 
ance of spiritual streams flowing from be- 
neath the throne of God. But in the duty of 
the Church is comprehended individual obli- 
gation. The duty of the Church, indeed, is 
constituted by the responsibility of her overy 
member. Ours is to work, and leave results 
with God. Intelligent and tender contact 
with refined circles and coarse crowds is 
challenged from us as philanthropists and 
Christians. To accomplish this, internal 
purity must be maintained. Where consis- 
tency does not reign, where some wolves have 
contrived to enter the fold in sheep’s clothing, 
no vigorous effort can be put forth. The 
force which, united, is irresistible, divided 
against itself is paralysed and impotent. Let 
there be little jealous strife and much holy 
emulation. Let all act upon the belief that 
“union is strength”—union, at least, of 
effort. Let the children of earth and those 
afar off be brought in to the Father, that He 
may place His ds upon them and bless 
them with the riches of life everlasting. The 
work is stupendous, but the results are 
glorious. For is not success assured? It is 
God's work, this world-wide evangelisation. 
If, then. God be for us, who can be against 
us?” Future success is fully assured. But 
success is not only future; it is t. Hover- 
ing about the Church are the spirits of those 
who were “faithful unto death.” Success 
is not only promised, it is y achieved ; it 
is present. We who glorify God to-day have 
been nurtured by our spiritual predecessors. 
The past is here in rich memory and glorious 
achievement. The future is here in the 
present, big with all that, by the grace of 
God, the Church possesses and is able to do. 
Our symbol is not the cypress but the palm. 
Where the “ shadow of the cross” falls, there 
springs up the palm. Where Christ the 
Lord comes, inevitably following is the victory 
of faith. The time hastens on when the 
millions of earth shall rise in the light of 
God, and seizing the harp of thanksgiving, 
shall join in the chorus that will re- 
sponded to by the heavenly host. One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of us all,” to whom be glory and do- 
minion and majesty and blessing for ever and 
ever. 
The Rev. Joun Noxx, one of the secretaries 


Fourteen students on the a had 
been engaged in preaching each Sunday, and 
the number of services conducted had been 
1,100, in addition to a few on week-eveni 
Two legacies had been received during the 
„ one for £100 and one for £1,000, the 
havi been left the late Mrs, 
Elizabeth Gill, of Lee, widow of the Rev. 
William Gill, who had been a warm friend 
of the college. Part of the income of Mrs. 
Gill’s legacy was to be applied to an annual 
“Gill scho ip of £25, and the balance 
was to be devoted to the general pu of 
the college. Certain resolutions put forth by 
the committee of the C nal Union 
with reference tothe subject of College Reform 
had been under consideration, and at a con- 
ference of the southern colleges held in 
London in Jan „it was resolved to form a 
general Board of Education for that group of 
coll the Board to consist of ten members 
appointed by the Congregational Union. The 
— 4 of the Board was defined to be to 
er the work of the colleges by stimulat- 
ing the interest of the churches in minis- 
terial education and by other means. The 
Committee of Hackney College were not un- 
mindful of the claims of college reform, but 
they had felt bound to consider seriously to 
what extent they could commit themselves to 
the proposed movement, and they had resolved 
that their institution must remain, as at pre- 
sent, wholly independent and self-governed, 
though, at the same time, with a view to such 
advantages as might arise from mutual con- 
sultation and advice, the committee had con- 
sented to be represented on * Board 
of Education. The question of college reform 
was one for the churches, not less than for the 
colleges. If the churches urgently asked for 
A r number of educated men who should 
also earnest believers, able teachers, and 
wise pastors, let them remember that it rested 
with themselves to supply the men whom 
they wor The tone of feeling and stand- 
point of judgment prevalent in the churches 
concerning the ministry would largely deter- 
mine the measure of ministerial supply, and 
the source whence the ranks of the ministry 
should be replenished. 

The financial statement for the year ending 
June 29, 1880, was read by one of the 
treasurers, and showed that the total receipts 
for the year, including a balance of £55 5s. 
from 1879, amounted to £4,584 14s. The ex- 
penditure had been £4,491 18. 6d., and there 
was a balance of £93 12s. 6d. remaining in 
hand. 

The Cuarrmawn said that he had the very 
highest opinion of the value of institutions 
for the education of the Christian ministry. 
It was quite clear that at the present time the 
work of the Church could not be done efficiently 
unless there was a very highly-cultivated 
ministry. He had heard with great interest 
what the report stated with regard to the pro- 
gress which the students had made, and the 
number which the college had sent out to 
take charge of congregations during the past 

ear. The ministers of the present day must 
well equipped. A half education or a 
superficial knowledge of theo or philo- 
sophy or science would not do. ose who 
were to defend the bulwarks of the Christian 
Church must be armed as well as those who 
assailed them. The committee of the py « 
appeared to be devoting themselves to the 
management with great intelligence. If the 
students were diligent and th professors 
learned, and if the committee were deter- 
mined to keep all in good working order, the 
Churches of England would have great reason 
to be proud of this institution and thankful 
to it for what it had done. 
The Rev. Dr. Kennepy moved a resolution 


of the college, read the annual report, which 
stated that the number of students at the 
commencement of the sesson was twenty: | 
four, of whom six were probationers, one 
having been sent by the directors of the Lon- | 
don Missionary Society. The average num 
ber of students, however, had not exceeded | 


twenty-two. Only twenty of the students | pro 


had lived in the college, the others having 
resided without expense to themselves at 


suitable houses. The committee were ready | 


to increase the number of outdoor students 
to six or eight, making twenty-six or twenty- 
eight students in all, the committee believ- 
ing that the friends of colleges would gladl 

meet any increase of expenditure so inc : 
The settlements since the last annual meet- 
ing had been unusually numerous. The pro- 
ficiency of the students was tested by written 
examinations at various times during the ses- 
sion and by an oral examination at its close. 
In the * say department the tutor re- 
ported that the students had entered into 
their studies with very marked and interested 
attention. This department, with the excep- 


for the adoption of the report and the filling 
up of certain vacancies in the committee. 
e said that whatever might come of the 
schemes of college reform which were now 
before the public, he thought that it would be 
a good thing for the colleges to be brought 
closely together as they would be by the 
senatus academicus. They would 
get to know something of one another and 
they would be stimulated by mutual contact 
to p and inrprovement. He did not 
suppose that his friend, Mr. McAll, would 
be prepared to say that Hackney College was 
fect although the teachers who went forth 
— that institution did not need to blush 
when brought into comparison with the 
preachers who went out from other colleges. 
The Rev. Franx Sopen, in seconding the 
motion, said that he happened to hold very 
strong views on the subject of college reform. 
Having been associated with clloege work 
veer since he entered upon the ministry, 
he had a very strong conviction that the 
whole college system of Nonconformists was 
one of the most wasteful systems that existed. 


tion of Hebrew translation and Old Testa- | He believed that on the average every one of 
ment exegesis, was under the charge of the their students cost as much as if he was gent to 


Rev. Prof. McAll. The Rev. Clement Clem- 
ance, one of the examiners in Mr. McAll’s de- 
partment, reported that the evidence which the 
students gave of clear and strong conviction, 
orderly arrangement of thought, and force of 
expression, afforded ground for much thank- 
fulness that such men were preparing to serve 
the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. There 
had been six competitors for Homes’s Jubilee 
Prize this year. The subject of the essay for 
which the prize was given was The Duty ofthe 
Church to the Unconverted.“ The first prize 
of £20 was obtained by Mr. C. H. Hickling, 
and the second prizeof £10 by Mr.C. R. Fisher. 
The session had included forty Sundays. 


Oxford or to Cambridge,simply through the ex- 


traordinary conservatism of Nonconformis‘s in 


keeping to their old plan of having a professor 


here and there lectucing to a handful of men 
instead of having a large number of students 
associated under a strong staff of teachers. 


| He hoped to live to see the day when there 
' 


would come upon the colleges a very salutary 


— in this respect,and when no man 


would be received who had not received the 
principal part of his literary education before 
— came or who could not pass the matricula- 
tion examination of the London University as 
well-educated boys were expected to be able 
to do. The report had spoken of the intere st 


which the churches ought to take in the wel- 
fare of the col A. © 
students. He held that there was ing 
more vital to the very existence of Nonoon- 
formist churches than the su 3 yn 
men for the ministry of the Gospel. ever 
there wasa need for cultured men to preach 
Christ and to defend the truth against de- 
termined and powerful antagonists, that need 
existed now. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. W. Marsuatt moved the follow- 
ing resolution: 

That this meeting, while admi the 
— to a minister of that 2 and that 
age of advancing education, expresses its entire 
— 1 the nt importance 
of such oo atudies 2 as tend to 
— and increase the power of the Christian 

pi 

He said that Hackney College was an 
institution which did not make much 
noise in the world, but during the seventeen 
years he had lived in Hackney, he had known 
most of the students and watched their 
get Most of them had turned out 
well. A 


ly number were now ~~ of 
some of the largest churches, and others 


were scattered all over the country one * 
work for God and for humanity of w 

they need not be ashamed. He was certain 
that the college enjoyed the confidence of all 


the churches throughont the 1 and 
breadth of the country. Orthodox h it 
was, it believed in a cultured m en- 


deavoured to give to its students a broad 
and catholic training. But while it believed 
in a cultured ministry, it believed still more 
in godliness, and hence it kept steadily in view 
ite great aim which was to send forth men 
who should be not only good scholars and 
clear thinkers, but powerful preachers of the 

lorious Gospel. It recognised the fact that 
earning and pb hy could never meet the 
supreme demands of the churches and of the 
world, but that only the Gospel of Christ 
could do this. 

The motion was seconded by the Rev. W. 
Srzwsier, and carried unanimously. 
Votes of thanks to the Rev. Frank Soden 

for the use of the chapel and to the learned 
chairman for sy omy | were moved and 
seconded by the Rev. G. A. Cumistiz, Mr. 
Gro. Tomurweon, the Rev. Prof. MAL and 
Mr. Srrutt, and carried unanimously. 


LANCASHIRE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, 


Tue thirty-seventh sessional anniversary 
of the Lancashire Independent Co was 
held in the collegi buildings on W ednes- 
day, June 30. The proceedings commenced 
with a meeting in the large hall of the 
college, the Rev. Thos. Green, of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, chairman of the committee, pre- 
siding. 

The Chairman, in his opening address, ex- 
pressed the gratification of the committee 
that the circular which they issued some 
time since urgently asking for more support 
to the college had been most liberally and 
most handsomely met in many directions— 
(hear, hear)—he was obliged to say there 
were a large number of persons, whom they 
had reckoned among their friends, who had 
not yet answered that circular at all. From 
interviews he had had with several gentlemen 
on the Manchester Exchange, and from 
various telegrams received that morning, he 
thought there was hardly a man in the con- 
stituency of the college who might not easily 
double his subscription. The condition of 
the commercial world now justified it. 
Everybody said they were _— rich, ex- 
cept a few who always grumbled— hter) 
—and with that peppy state of ny ob ore 
them it was absolutely necessary their 
subscription list should be increased by about 
£1,000. Towards that they had very con- 
siderable subscriptions; but still the re- 
quired sum was not reached, and until it 
was they were bound not to be quite satisfied. 
(Applause. 

Rev. Joshua Harrison, of London, delivered 
an address to the students on the work of the 
Christian ministry. He said they had dedi- 
cated their lives to the rescuing of man from 
the spiritual death, and they should ever 
keep in view the object of their labours for 
Christ, viz., to originate, then develop and 
perfect Divine life in human souls. the 
proposal of the Rev. W. Hewgill, of Farn- 
worth, seconded by the Rev. A. Clark, a oor- 
dial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Harri- 
son for his address. 

The Rev. Professor Scott said that before 
reading any of the examiners’ reports, one 
fact which had considerably affected the re- 
sult should be stated. A high-class competi- 
tive theological examination, institu by 
the combined ＋ 172 colleges, had 
been held this year for the first time. It 
took place in June, just before their own ex- 
aminations were held, and as the subjects 
were to a large extent identical with those 
for their own examinations, the option was 
given to those students who were eligible for 
the examination of the Senatus Academicus 
of taking either it or their own college ex- 
amination. Eight of the students in the 
two senior years elected to go in for the 
Senatus Academicus examination, and hence 
their names did not appear in the college 
lists at all. The number of men in the first 
division in their senior theological and exe. 


that 

London would be gradually 
that the Victoria University would, so far as 
— invol — — changes ; 
w volve very important in 
their curriculum. Should that course be 
ado , their connection with the Owens 
Co would become more intimate than 
ever. The results of their students attend- 


tained by the students had been twelve; 2nd 
class, nineteen ; 3rd class, twenty-six; and 
of the 4th class places, ht. Dr. Green- 
wood wrote: “I have m been more 
satisfied with the — / shown by your 
students.” FA ey ey the j 
ps off red for competition by t 
Lancashire Independent the Lewis 
was won by Mr. 2 the Prince Albert 


X 


books than in any previous session, number- 
ing at one time sixty-one. So far as his obser- 
vation enabled him to s „ he believed that 
the session had gen been characterised 
by an earnest, conscientious devotedness to 
work, and that the great end of their 

preparation had been kept in view. 0 
services of the students for pulpit supplies 
had been more in demand 


acceptabilit 

On the motion of the Rev. Dr. Thomson, 
seconded by Mr. J. C. Needham, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the examiners for 
the valuable services they had rendered to 
the college. 

In the evening a soirée was held in the 
large hall of b> 0 * ; Mr. N 
Thompson presi ; e unavo 
sence of Mr. Hugh Mason, M. P. 

The Chairman said that since their last 
annual meeting many * had happened. 
and among them four of the constituents of 
that institution had been raised, to the 
Imperial Parliament, —— them Mr. 
Hugh Mason. (Applause.) r. Mason had 
written to say that, in the uncertainty of 
parliamentary action at the present time, he 
could not * himself to preside over that 
assembly. e wisdom of that decision on 
the of Mr. Mason would be manifested 
on the morrow, because that unhappy ques- 
tion, which some of our er had unfor- 
tunately mixed up too much as an individual 
matter, rather than as a question of principle. 
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— 


h’s admission to Parlia- 
that 


The Rev. R. Best said that in order to wipe 
off the debt on the they had decided 


to have a d county at the Free- 
trade Hall in the spring of 1802. They 


leadi years , fifty years ago, thirty years " 
ng their ‘fathers in possession of omnes 


—— 4 au h an extraordinary influence 


on h life as a whole, and on 
Rae ts . 


not 
ministers with system of theological 
LNK 


; the special circum 
stances of their time and country which must 
character and com to 
of 


> 
5 


hemselves. On 


were to be ministers of churches, as 

as preachers to those who were outside 

all churches, and he ventured to think that 

. r K- eee 

ristian ’ num whom 

would be E to Sisten to them every 

Id have at least as much weight 
in 


their conception of their 
tellectual and religious con- 


— and of those members of their 


night or the 


there was to e 


Nr and their congregations would te | obtained during that’ time, but they still 
y 0 ng that time, bu ey 8 
able to sit er at the feet of Christ and 

to listen to undisturbed 
by the interpretations put upon His words by 
councils and 


synods, 
and doctors of the Church, b 
leaders of the reformations an 
these last centuries. In the whole movement 
of Christian thought and life d 1800 
years they would 
sence of 


con tions who by traditions and 
more 


sym es were 
with their churches? It was 
condition 


ous truth seemed to have e 
indefinite, if not uncertain. A hun deed 


were 
definitions of all the great truths of the 
Christian faith. Immense provinces of Chris- 
tian doctrine were laid down on their theo- 


L 


Piece 


ir 
eke! 122 
Ati HL 


who had no Gospel to preach, and who t 
not to until they had one, but for 
those who were unable to find in any human 


s of doctrine a complete and 
— of the transcendental manifestation 
of the love and righteousness of God. 
position in relation to the idea of Christian 
to their position in 
conception 


character was 


— Seen & th 


te errors as well as of its th; and 


complete revelation of dod in 


m for themselves, 


by fathers and schoolmen 
the 
revivals of 


, indeed, the pre- 
Divine Spirit. There was no 
saint who had exhausted the Christian idea 
of sanctity, r who had made the 
final discoveries which were ble in any 
region of Christian truth. heir position 
would also, however, be one of 9 
difficulty, if they were deficient in ustry, 
in „ or in faith, He had some- 
times ned wealth as that which enabled 
and required them to work for others without 
of e 


for their work. That in the sphere 
wealth. There was a vast amount of service 


ics seemed to be the true account of 
to be rendered to mankind outside the profes- | 


sion of the physician and the lawyer; outside 
the occupation of the man „ the 
tradesman, or the mechanic; service, 


money value of which could not be 
— and which had to agen ns | with 


under conditions that made exact remunera- 
tion in money impossible. t was the true 
éthical tion of wealth. It did not re- 
lease a man from the ob ion to work; it 
enabled him to do un work for society ; 
it required him to do it. The ous idea 
included and exhausted, the idea 
added to it a new and infinite element. But 
he wondered whether the idea was really ap- 
hended by most Christian people? Was 
t understood by those who I. the 
Christian faith the sovereignty of Christ 
was the real issue of the controversy between 
faith and unbelief? Was it understood by 
those whom they entreated to trust in Christ 
that the trust involved the nition of His 
authority as their Prince ? as it under- 
stood by the ordinary members of the 
churches that that surrender to Christ was 
the fundamental condition of all Chris- 
tian righteousness? He might be told 
that the consistent working out of that 
idea would revolutionise society and the 
— ane Christian w wee * 
revolutionary. t claimed the 
kingdoms of this world as the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of His Christ. They (the 
students) would have to learn from Christ 
the real contents of that Gospel which the 
would have to preach, and the ends whi 
were to be secured by preaching it. At its 
noblest times the Christian Church through 
the eighteen centuries had sat at the feet of 
Christ and listened to the words as they listen 
now. In deserts, in the cells of monasteries 
in prison du ns, in the solitudes of 
, reformers, 


some 
, had come forth 
and remewed the life of churches and of 
nations. And for them there was the same 
upon them 


y 
, from whom came the light 
every man, but who gave 
htiest to those who 


strength and glory of 
God became the inheritance of — (Pro- 


— applause.) 
r. at this point vacated the 
chair, which was taken by Mr. J. 8. Wilson, 


and the business portion of the meeting was 
proceeded with. : 

The Rev. 8. Dyson, the secretary to the 
liege, read the report. In addition to the 
University students there had been twenty- 
three students and one private 
student in the college during the year, 
meses in all thirty-one students connected 
with the college, At the last anniversary the 
treasurer reported a deficiency of nearly 


8 


of | 21,400 on the ourrent account. The finance 


committee resolved that an effort should be 
made to clear this off. Thanks to the united 
and persistent efforts of Mr. Hutton, the 
treasurer, and Mr. Wilson, the chairman, that 
effort had been completely successful. Fur- 
ther, including a sum of handed to the 
treasurer b e are of N Mr. 
Robert Milligan, an e many tions 
which had been made to the list of subscri- 
bers, it was hoped that when all outstanding 
subscriptions were paid in the current income 
for this quarter would show an encouraging 
a h to the expenditure. 
ir. John Hutton, the treasurer, read the 
financial statement, from which it appeared 
that the iture during the your bad 
been £2,501 8s. 9d., to which was to be added 
the deficiency of last year, which would make 
a total of £3,868 lls. The income, includi 
donations towards the deficiency which 
been accumulating for the last few years, 
£341 7s. 8d. received from the executors of 
the late Mr. Robert and subscrip- 
tions, had amounted to £3,705 7s. 8d., which 
unfortunately left a deficiency of about £170. 
He remembered three — ago, Mr. Dyson 
ey would require an 
additional income of £1,300. It was gratify- 
to know that £1,000 of that had been 


— , “we hast 2 — 
wou — 12 te du to the college, 
there would no lack of funds. The 

ce was ter than he had calculated 
upon, but if they would give him 2100, he 
would gladly be responsible for the remainder. 
je 

e rts of the examiners, which were 
The Chairman moving’ the ado tion of 

mo 

the report, said existing state of affairs 
was one full of encouragement when it was 
remembered that three years ago their 
income had fallen to about £1,100, and that 
the av number of students for several 
years had fifteen. One feature in the 
report which ought to be a matter of great 
satisfaction to them all was the fact that 
nearly one-fourth of their students were now 
pursuing their arduous !course at the Univer- 
sities. @ initiation of all that alteration 
had been due to the handsome legacy of their 
good old friend, Henry Brown. (Applause.) 


They found that the li a ite of their 
students was being whettell 1 — 
would go on and gather in force—(applause) 
—but the governors, of course, would watch it 
considerable interest, and not take an 
rash steps in the matter. The motion, whi 
Shaptol, aud wes icllcwed tay tho connl votes 
9 * the us * 
of thanks 7 


A special vote of thanks was accorded to 
the Rev. 8. Dyson, who retired from the 
secretariat at the end of eleven years’ arduous 


ernors. 

Dr. Fairbairn, in ing to the vote 
of thanks to himoolf, ald he desired to say a 
word or two in reference to a personal matter. 
The students had a wish to present 
him with an address; but he had felt that it 
was not seemly that it should be done. They 

seen in a ne an allusion to a 
possible or probable candidature of his in 
relation to a chair in a University in Soot- 
land. Some friends of his were very anxious 
that such a candidature should be instituted ; 
but when applied to he absolutely and at 
once refused in any way whatever to allow 
bis name to be mentioned—(loud —— 
and had it not received mention in the public 
prints it would never have in any 
respect alluded to by him. He had come to 
Airedale, he had come to England, and he 
had felt the welcome of the — — 
churches of England to be so and 80 
generous, and he felt the work to be 80 
great, and believed God had been so with 
them, that other option there did not remain 
but simply to feel that his lot was there to 
work in the cause of Christ’s kingdom. 
(Prolonged applause.)—The Chairman ob- 
served that they would all be very much 
gratified to hear that statement made. He 
was persuaded that Dr. Fairbairn had come 
to a right conclusion. Nothing could be 
more honourable than his position amongst 
them, and his opportunities for doing good 
and being happy in his work were unlimited. 
(Applaase.) 

Rev. E. Conder having pronounced the 
ao , the proceedings were brought 

A 


ROTHERHAM COLLEGE. 


Tux annual meeting of the governors and 
friends was held on Wedn June 30. 
The Rev. W. Crosbie, a former student of 
the college, who is leaving his pastorate at 
Derby to enter upon another sphere of 
labour at Brighton, delivered the address to 
the students. After some prefatory remarks, 
he reminded the young men whom he was 
addressing that they were there that they 
might be trained for the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry; and he asked what was their 
conception of that work, and whether it 
answered the Divine conception of it. Not 
a few conceived of the Christian mini * 
of a sort Fp wy profession, and there 
were those still who enter the priest’s office 
that they may eat a piece of bread.” But 
there was no responsibility like that of a 
Christian minister—no task so arduous, so 
difficult as —4 The >= minister did 
not fulfil his mission by simply preaching 
carefully-prepared sermons, — by accom- 
plishing a certain round of professional duty. 

e was a “fisher of men,” he was a 
“ watcher of souls, he was a seeker of the 
lost, and in many a wilderness and in many 
a dark mountain did he prosecute his seek- 
ing. Mr. Crosbie then gave at some | 
his views upon the duties of a Chris 
minister. A pastor, he said, should direct 
his teaching and his ministrations to the 


building up of a ; * aggressive 
missio Auer interest him- 
self in educational, and social, and philan- 
thropic movements; should be the advocate 
and “ae — —ů— 
enterprise ; support all 
necessary reforms; should Serena the cause 
of the ae , should condemn the wicked- 


„ and should bring the con- 
uct of men and the action of States to the 
test of the principles of 

truth, “H „ and Justice, and 
Freedom with him be sacred 


names, e — Rte pt pe every 
new stage in mighty march 
should thrill him with delight. ith the 
~ Sanne of intel - 
lec and political and spiritual enfran- 
chisement he should intensely sympathise. 
(Applause.) For that work to which his 
young friends before him had given them- 
selves, the fundamental requisite was per- 
sonal faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
change, the radical change, which that 
involved; but the crowning pre-requisite 
was the call of God to enter Christian 
ministry, without which was to be guilty of 
the most awful presumption, to fail 
where failure was specially di 
no one need mistake. To the humble, trust- 
ing soul the oracle spoke, and the way was 
made plain. To the er, Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do? the answer came 
back, It shall be told thee what thou must 
do.” In every human life there was a plan 
of God, and it might be known, and it might 
be fulfilled. The age required that its 
spiritual teachers should be educated men, 
and that they should be “prophe's, n 
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must speak, though 

ty. “An educated Christian tle- 
man” in every was the avowed theory 
of the Establishment. A et 


heavy i , and the th of 
— —ͤ— 
if he was to occupy his 
fulfil his glorious , must unite in him- 
self the culture of the scholar, the piety of 
the saint, the tenderness and sympathy of 
the “son of consolation,” the zeal and the 
self-sacrifice of the apostle, and the insight 
and power, the heroic courage, and the 
moral elevation of the het. (Applause.) 

A prayer having been offered by the Rev. 
J. F. H. Hallowes specially for the students 
who were about — the college and enter 
upon pastoral work, 

Rev. Dr. Falding then read the annual re- 
port. During the year there had been the 
full number of students at the college, viz., 
thirty. The health of the students had been 


erally good, and the resident tutor re- 
sorted favourab 


of the diligence and ex- 
cellent spirit which had prevailed in the 


house during the whole session. As in 
former years, so in this also, the students bad 
been engaged in direct Christian work, in 
holding meetings of prayer and exhortation, 
in house visiting, in conducting Bible classes, 
and in eva ow bene, besides preaching 
as supplies for ers in their absence, or 
for churches without pastors. 

The report was adopted, and was followed 
by the usual votes of thanks. 

The Rev. Dr. Bruce moved a vote of 
sincere and heartfelt sym 
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the time they were 

convinced him that he 
cations, not only of head, but of heart, for 
being the father of that institution—(ap- 
lause)—and therefore they all the more 
eeply sympathised with him and his family 
in their great affliction. (Applause.) The 
chairman had alluded to the honoured names 
connected with the his of the 
and he was sure that in that 22 

name of Falding would appear for — 
generations to come. (Applause.)—Rev. W. 
Crosbie seconded the motion, which was 


CARMARTHEN COLLEGE. 


Tax annual examination of the Carmarthen 
College terminated on Thursday, the 1st inst., 
and in the afternoon of that day the students 
and a number of friends assembled in 
the college hall to hear the report of the ex- 
aminers, and to witness the distribution of 


rizes. This institution, although 

Sr 
ge,“ is, for the most in the 
hands of the Con tionalists of South 
Wales. Two of the three tutors are Con- 
gregational ministers; forty of the forty- 
three students are Congregationalists; and 
one of the examiners, Rev. Bowen Jones, is 
Congregationalist minister at Brecon. The 
Rev. T. L. Marshall, secretary of the London 
Presbyterian Board, presided. 

The Chairman adverted to notable events 
which had occurred in connection with the 
college d the mg ear. One of their 
old fellow-students, Mr. B. T. Williams, had 
been elected for the second time as M.P. for 
these important boroughs. This had been 
owing in great d to the warm sup 
= him by the Nonconformist ministers. 

ndeed, it was to the energetic labours of 
Nonconformist ministers tha owed the 
glorious victory which was won in Wales dur- 
ing. the recent election. They did not divide 
politics from religion. They had the ex- 
ample of the old Hebrew prophets, who were 
the political — and pampleteers of 
ry 1 7 2 of the — present 
a e in political matters 
hope they soni ee . 2 
prophets’ spirit, and so ing of a prophet’s 
Ik they fol- 
lowed this rule, they would not degrade reli. 


Rev. J. E. Manning, M.A., of Swansea, one 
of the examiners, said he was very pleased 
that the result of the Hebrew and Greek 


— successful career 3 
recently by the B of St. David's, 
that Dissenters were imperfectly acquainted 
with the Bible. (Ironical laughter.) He 
should have liked the Bishop to have wit- 
nessed the examination that week. It would 
have done him He had been careful 
to test the knowledge of the students as to 
the contents of the books they studied, and 
he had found not only the acquaint- 
ance with the contents of the books, but 
with the latest stage of modern criticism. 
After some remarks from Rev. J. Bowen 


students, and the oO - closed wi 
prayer by the Rev. Solomon, minister of 
the English Congregational Church. 


WESTERN COLLEGE, PLYMOUTH. 


Tun annual meeting of the friends and 
supporters of this institution took place at 
Courtenay-street Chapel, Plymouth, on Wed- 
nesday, June 30. Mr. A. Hubbard, 'who pre- 


fessors, but of their students who had gone 


forth 8 the Gospel, and the progress 
made by them been very satisfactory. It 
was encouraging also to find that their 
income had not 3 falling off, that, having 
begun the year with a deficit of nearly 2200, 
that had now been reduced to about £50. 
They were principally indebted to their 
aa wy Mr. Wilson Ger. 12 

0 rr v. C. Wilson, M.A.) read 
the report of the committee. Throughout 
the session the health of the students has 


been exceptionally good; harmony has pre- 
vailed throughout the house, and the 
of examiners and professors 


reports 

testify to the diligence of the students in 
their work. Atthe of the session in 
September, 1879, there were twenty-six stu- 
dents in the college, one of these a lay student. 
The public services conducted by the students 
d the year have been 797, of which 277 
have gratuitous. They have also held 
open-air services on the Quay, and visited 
emigrants while in the In addition to 
these efforts, the Old Ta (where the 
first onal church was formed) has 
been as a Mission Chapel for 
services, Sunday-school work, and meetin 
of an character. The finan 
statement last year showed an adverse balance 
of £198 5s. 6d. 8 donations for the 
reduction of the debt were solicited from a 
few friends of the college, and £150 was con- 
tributed for the purpose. The expenditure 
in one year has been £1,578 18. 6d., and the 
estimated income, exclusive of donations to- 
wards the debt, is £1,571 158. 7d., leaving a 
balance still due to the treasurer of about 


254. 

Professor Chapman reported that the 
Rooker Scholarship, for the student of the 
second year who obtained the highest number 
of marks on the whole work of two sessions 
in this year, had been awarded to Mr. 
Thomas. 

At the conclusion of the routine business, 
Rev. Eustace R. Conder delivered an address 
to the coy — . that he knew 
no greater to the theo 
than the danger of losing a vi 
relation between their daily work and college 


on. Their work of life, 
they should ys bear in mind, did not lie 
within the walls of the college, or in the 
world of literature or of thonght. It lay in 
the sorrowful, busy, intensely real world of 
human life. They were students, not for 
the sake of becoming scholars. Precious as 
scholarship was, it was not for them an 
object. object was to become pastors 
and teachers, and all scholarship and elo- 
quence was to be sought for and valued just 
as it fitted them to be good ministers of 
Jesus Christ, teachers of God’s Word, under- 
shepherds of the flock of Christ. The 

should not allow their i to loo 

out into d buildings, crowded with 
Christian — with fashionable and 
admiring tions ; but look into the 
homes in which one day they would be a 
familiar and welcome visitor, a friend in the 
hour of need, a comforter in sorrow; aye, 
and look out into that home which 
one day by God’s blessing they were to try 
to make a model Christian home. Let them 
look out into the great wide world, with all 
its joy and its sorrow, ita sin and its repent- 
ance, in which they were to be a se and a 
séer, and to so let their light e as to 
kindle many another light, some, perhaps, 
that would burn brighter than their own and 
shine after their own was quenched. And it 
was when they had so looked out that the 

should look up and look again upon their 
studies and their work ; and, li 
solemn —— which should never die out 
of their hearts, Who is sufficient for these 
things?” they would be able to answer, 
“Our sufficiency is of God.” It might be 
asked what particular aspect of their future 
work would most contribute to enforce that 
practical expression of it? He knew of none 


listening to that | y 


better than that 


expressed in that simple 
e „minister.“ That was on 
the aimple- profound ideas characteristic 
of the Bible, and which carry their own 
evidence that they are God’s thoughts. 
Every lawful in which men were en- 
was a mi of some sort to the 
wants and welfare of others, and the noble- 
ness of any calli 


Gospel as claiming that title far 
others, when we thought of the urgent needs 
and deep misery to which it ministered, the 
glory of the blessings about which it 

inistered, or the peculiar) sense in which, 
above all other Christian work, it was the 


that in common with all other in 
that it was a ministry to the wants wel- 
fare of their fellow men; but it was dis- 
ti from other in that it 

with the highest in our nature, in trath, 


love, duty, eternity; and, while giving scope 
for the noblest natural faculties, ee required 
for its successful discharge an actual Divine 
power co-operating with it. Let them not 
suppose that their work was shamed by bein 
looked at under the great idea off ministry, 
at once so lowly and 80 lofty, which links 
the obscure service of the lowest dradges 
of toil in the creation with the goodness and 
vidential care of God, and the redeeming 


stiff with false dignity, 

cload of Church dust, nck ny Ragen 
; must 

and of 


BRISTOL CONGREGATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


Tux seventeenth anniversary of the Bristol 
C onal Institute took place on Wed- 
y, June 30. The members of the 
General Committee met for conference at 
Redland-park Church in the morning, and 
lunch 5 — mapas — a, the 1 * 
tute, pper Byron-pilace, ton. 0 
annual mage | of the friends and sub- 
scribors was held at Highbury Chapel in the 
* when Mr. Henry Lee, of Broughton- 
park, Manchester, M.P. for Southampton, 
presided. Supporting the hon. gentleman 
were Rev. J. P. Allen, Principal of the in- 
stitute; Rev. E. J. Hartland, of London, the 
late Principal; Rev. H. Arnold Thomas, 
Rev. J. Onley, Rev. L. H. Byrnes, Rev. T. B. 
ht, and Rev. H. Harries, hon. sec. of 

5 „ th hich 

The Hon. o report, w 

referred with satisfaction to the election of 
the Rev. J. P. Allen as Principal. In carry- 
ine out the ta for exchange of 


the committee had pleasure in stating that 
all the debt had been paid,and that, as faras 
the furnishing fund was co , there was 
even a balance inhand. The number of stu- 
dents during the last session had been larger 
than in 2 arg oe oy year. oe 

men have n y ng 
Jor efficient service. That preabine en- 
gagements in mission stations in town and 
country, in village churches, and in the more 
important pastorates, had amounted to up- 
wards of 900. 

Mr. W. G. Gale (treasurer) real the 
financial statement. ‘The subscriptions to- 
wards furnishing the house at Upper Byron- 

lace amounted to £548 2s., and £495 8s 9d 
Pad been expended, leaving a balance on 
the account of 252 188. 3d. The subscriptions 
and donations towards the general account 
were: From city chapels, £326 0s. 8d., 2206 
of the amount being from Highbury Chapel ; 
country subscriptions, £327 88. The con- 
tributions from present and past students 
were £111 16s. and £22 respectively. There 
was a balance due to the bankers of £223 7s. 
1d. Since the account had been closed, 220 
(Mr. Gale suid) had been received, and the 
total balance against the institution for the 
ear was £198. 

The Chairman, who was heartily welcomed, 
said there was no doubt whatever that the de- 
mand of the times was fora trained ministry. 
They were training ple for the various 
works of life in all directions, and in ten or 
twenty years’ time they would see a popula- 
tion more highly educated and trained than 


ever they had bad in the past. The 

of everything in societ 12 thom aaa 
give an education of a more technical cha- 
racter than that which had hitherto prevailed. 
It was required, therefore, that the teachers 
of the population should be themselves 
educated and trained. That matter, he 
ee” Sw nae very mame im thelr ond 
con 


Rev. R. J. Hartland, who was 
cheered, moved a resolution og 


debt.—Rer. J. , in 
the ution, said he 48 — 


f 


: 


A A8 
met 
117 10 


i 
IK 


| 


J 


of mind a greater strength 
in the students than he 


wore, Erough 


The 
with the usual votes of thanks. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 
Tus closing events of the Centenary week 


were certainly not less important or inte- 
resting than those which marked its opening. 
Wednesday was—at least, in the eyes of the 
children the red-letter day of the celebra- 
tion, for it was devoted toa 
GRAND FETE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
The day was one of exceptional beauty. 
Train after train durmg the morning 
brought thousands of young folks and their 
friends to Norwood, until there could not 
have been less than 25,000 children, and 
almost as many adults, within, what must 
have seemed to the os London's fairy- 
land. So bent upon turning every hour of the 
week to useful account were the Committee 
as hottie ono act —4 that even — 
t hol was not allo to pass with- 
M something of a utilitarian character being 
at least attempted. Infant-class and black. 
board lessons figured in the programme, and 
addresses on “ Object Lessons and ‘‘Sunday- 
school music" were also announced. The great 
feature of the day, however, was the concert 
in the transept. Some 5,000 children occu- 
fed the Handel orchestra, and sang both 
Peartily and sweetly, to the delight of the 
vast audience, which included visitors from 
all parts of the globe. This concert was fol- 
lowed, at a late hour, by another in the open 
air, in which the strainsof the Band of the Scots 
Guards blended with the voices of a perfest 
army of 8 jag the aon were = 
in the un u e morning, an 
were 14— with no little interest by 
both boys and girls. 11 the crowning 
excitement of the day was the ascent of a 
monster balloon in the shape of an owl, which 
flew off into the clouds with three men in the 
car wavin 1 1 — to . err AY —— 
dering little folks below. an play - 
in of the Great Fountains, afforded immense 
delight. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


Thursday was again a day of hard work. 
The de met in the morning in the 
Memorial Hall, under the presidency of Mr. 
Henry Lee, M.P., the subject of conference 
being ‘‘ The Church of Christ in ite Relations 
to Sunday-:chool Work.” Two were 
read, the first — * H. — ; —— 

of the Wesleyan Method unday- 

~ Union, maintaining that the r* 
school affords the best means of enabling the 
Church to fulfil its responsibility for the 
religious instruction of the young, and the 
second by the Rev. Edward Jukes, furnishing 
an answer to the question, How may the 
Church provide and sustain an adequate 
ency for this pu ? After dinner, at the 
offices of the Sunday-school Union in the 
Old Bailey, the Conference was resumed, 
Colonel Griffin occupying the chair. The 
subject for consideration vas The Word 
of the Appointed Instrument of Religious 
Education; and papers were read on The 
Bible as the Lesson-book of the Sunday- 
School,” by the Revs. Dr. John Hall, of New 
York, aud C. E. B. Reed, M.A., and on “ How 
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to Promote the More Intelligent Study of the 
Bible by Teachers and Scholars,” by the 
Rev. E. Johnson, M.A., and Professor H. A. 
Butts, D.D., of New Jersey. Frida 

was the last day of the Conference, whic 

was again held inthe Memorial Hall. The 
subject in the morning was “An Efficient 
Sunday-school Agency; its Nature, and the 
Means of ita Attainment.” Mr. C. Tyler, 
F.G.8., presided, and were read on 
“The Qualifications eachers,” by the 
Rev. J. Clifford, M.A., of Paddi n; on 
“The Education of Teachers for their 
Work,” by Mies J. B. Merrill, of New York, 
and Mr. A. Sindall, and on “ Methods of 
Teaching. by Miss H. N. Morris. The 
Conference was addressed by, am others, 
Miss Marianne Farningham, who met 
with a most cordial reception. In the 
afternoon Judge Harman, of New York, 
presided, and the subject for Confer- 
ence was “The Future of the Sunday- 
school System.“ rs were read by the 
Rev. Dr. Vincent, of New York, on “ Modern 
Sunday-school Ideas: by the Rev. A. F. 


Schauffler, of New York, and Mr. Ben- 
— Clarke on “ How to Get Children 
by Mr. J. R. Curtis 

Mr. Coun- 

hite, of Birmingham, on “ Adult 
proceedings 

ersey, stated 


American delegates had passed a 
resolution thanking God for — — it 
into the hearts of the Sunday sch nion 
to invite them to unite in the Centenary Cele- 
bration, and expressing their titude for 
the kind reception accorded to them. Similar 
statements were made on behalf of the 
Canadian delegates == Butler, of Halifax, 
and on behalf of the tinental delegates by 
the Rev. P. Cook, of Paris. Devotional 
exercises were held on the morning of each 
day, the Rev. Andrew Mearns presiding on 
Thursday and the Rev. 8. H. Booth on Friday. 


THE EXETER HALL MEETING, 


which was held on Thursday evening, was a 
great success. The building was well filled, 
ental ved poy orm has seldom 
been witn in this time-honoured struc- 
ture, crowded as it was with delegates repre- 
senting a considerable portioa of the globe. 
val th ebene havivg — e Prager 
ani the A sung a ° 
was offered by the Rev. Dr. MacEwan. In his 
opening remarks,the chairman said their motto 
in a the second cen of Sunday 
school work should be “ All the dren for 
Christ.” This they should inscribe 
thsir banner, and should never allow their 
colours to be hauled down. He thought 
they had received an order from the King of 
Kings to bring out their reserve forces in 
the Sunday-school war. The Rev. Dr. W. M. 
Taylor, of New York, commenced a 9 
—— dregeana pone Ang lad to fin 
lf once more in London, beloved 
metropolis of all to whom the English lan- 
vee, habe pay ery He was also glad to 
nd himeelf in that hall, famous the world over 
as being the rallying-place of the friends of 
education, liberty, benevolence, and religion. 
It would be impossible, be said, 
to forecast what Sunday-schools would 
be a hundred years hence; but he thought 
they could be characterised by a ttho h 
st of the Word of God, and by being in 
1 with the Christian Church. 
The „ Paul Cook, of Paris, spoke as 
the representative of the 1,874 French- 
speaki Sunday-schools throughout the 
world. . John Wannamaker, of Phila- 
delphia, said he hardly knew whether 
he was addressing an English or an 
American audience, the two countries 
had wn so near together. The fi 


of — my le 
thousand es in , and had touched 


stimulus * 

Word of God. Rev. Dr. John Hall, of New 
York,followed,and conveyed the salutations of 
the American 8 -echool Union. This 
Union, he said, was doing a work on 
the other side of the Atlantic, for it followed 
the settlers into regions where no church was 
established and there formed schools, which 
eventually became co ons. The Sun- 
day-school did not supersede the duty of 
parents,and it must not be allowed to 
eg the Church. We liked to see 
children in the pews with their parents, and he 
thought there should be some recognition of 
their presence during the service. The Rev. W. 
G. Lewis, of Westbourne-grove, delivered a 
remarkable address, and roused the audience 
to a pitch of entbusiasm as he greeted the 
d naming the countries from whence 
they came, and in bid them carry the 
salutations of English Christians to their 
fellow-labourers in far-off lands. The sphere 
of doing good, he pointed out, was not the 

tive of the wealthy, and the most 
enn and useful of our occupations were 
deeds of love. The Rev. Dr. Vincent dwelt on 
the work of the teacher. Art, he said, never 
interfered with beart. A teacher should ve 
the heart first, and then teach after the 
most improved methods. They had to teach 
the whole Bible and Christ in the Bible, and 


velop Christianly in their pupils. 
57. Procknow spoke of —— pe ers 
as the audience began to disperse, 


in 
and the meeting shortly after closed with 
singing and prayer. 


MR. SPURGEON s COMMUNION ADDRESS. 


A deeply solemn and affecting communion 
service, conducted by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon 
in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, ht the 

enta of Friday to a close, floor 
of the vast building was filled with commu- 
nicants, as — — lower 7. be- 
tween 2,000 and 3, persons t. 
Prayer having been offered by — miate- 
ters and laymen from the United States and 
Canada, gy | the Rev. P. Cook, of Paris, in 
French, Sa delivered an address 
which was li to with profound attan- 
tion. The tion, many of whom were 
moved to tears, then joined hands and sang a 
hymn, after which Mr. Spurgeon pronounced 
the benediction, and the service was brought 
to a close. 


THE UNVEILING OF RAIKES’ STATUS. 


The great event of Saturday, so far as the 
Sunday-school Union was concerned, was 
the unveiling by the Earl of Shaftesbury of a 
bronze statue of Raikes on the Thames Em- 
bankment. The statue, which occupies a 
central site in the garden near, Cleopatra’s 
Needle, has been erected under the direction 
of the Union by contributions from teachers 
and scholars of Sunday-schools in great 
Deltein, on fe e apen the pedestal. A 
large number of persons assembled to wit- 
ness t 1e ceremony, which took place es 
large awning, an arrangement w 0 
stormy ogy | the — - rendered 
very n ; n n sung, 
aon on of Seri 1 was — 1 the Rev. 
Dr. Murphy, of New York, after which the 
Rev. Dr. Todd, of the same city, offered 
— Mr. Benham, one of the secre- 

es 


of the Union, next gave an account 
of the origin of the movement for 


. 
. nB tow sug t 
was due, and who generously contributed 


tame of the last century, and is al a 
most effective work art, of w the 
sculptor, Mr. Brock, of Osnaburgh-street, 
— fem — roud. The height of the statue 
pedestal together is 20ft. 6in. Having 
unveiled the statue, the venerable earl, who 
looked remarkably well, referred to the pre- 
sence at the ceremony of so many Trans- 
atlantic friends. They brought a blessing 
with them, which he 
turned to them. That was the second 
statue to Raikes that he had had the 
honour to unveil, and he esteemed it 
a very high houour indeed. When he 
— to * saw the statue Aon 
enner, the t physician, opposite to the 
site satened ter at of Raikes, he thought 
the juxtaposition — appropriate, for 
in the one they honou the man whose 
science had removed and mitigated the 
reatest physical affliction man had ever 
nown, and in the other a man who had 
diffused the greatest spiritual healing over 
the whole habitable * There was some- 
thing appropriate, too, in the juxtaposition 
of the a eee statue with Cleopatra’s Needle. 
In the they saw the sign of darkness 
— Inne had — 
veiled spoke t hope, peace an 
eternity. After a few words from Mr. W. 
Groser, who took part in the . of 1831, 
Mr. Wannamaker, of Philadelphia, in moving 
a vote of thanks to Lord Shaftesbury, sug- 
gested that they might show their apprecia- 
tion of the grand old man by raising on the 
t the 2200 or £300 yet needed to complete 
e statue fund. The 
adopted, and sums g from half-a-crown 
to 45 were 9 subscribed, so that 
able in a few minutes to 
announce that the sum uired had been 
made up. The vote of thanks was seconded 
by Vice-Chancellor Blake, of Canada, and 
ha been acknowledged by the noble earl, 
Mr. Brock, the artist, who was called for, 
said that it had been a pleasure to te 
the m of such a man, and that an 
artistic t of view the work gave him 
satisfaction. The doxology — 
n sung, the benediction was pronounced, 
and the proceedings terminated. 
THE LAMBETH FETE. 


The celebration of the Cen in con- 
nection with the Church of Eng was 
brought to a close on Saturday afternoon by 
the gathering of some 20,000 children in the 
wy ~ of 1 Palace. 2 — 

uring the morning, but der- 
noon showed some gleams of sunshine, 
and, wet as was the grass over which 
the little folks had to march, the pro- 
8 was satisfactorily got through. 
The hymn, “All people that on earth do 
dwell,” having been ung. with the band of 
the Grenadier Guards su . prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Randall T. Davidson, 
chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
after which the Rev. J. F. Kitto, rector of 
Whitechapel, and chairman of the Church of 
England Sunday-school Institute, read a long 
address to the Archbishop, and presented him 


with a gold medal, on which was ved a 
portrait of the Queen, surrounded by the 


legend, ‘‘ Sunday-school Centenary, 1880, 
Victoria Queen.” The Archbishop made a 
suitable reply, and then inspected some of 
the schools, of which 320 were represented, 
presenting to each of the superintendents a 
copy of the Teacher’s Bible. By the time the 
presentation wasover, a peal of bells announced 
the approach of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, with their children, and the King of 
the Hellenes. A bouquet of roses was pre- 
sented to the Princess of Wales, whilst the 
young Princes and Princesses received gifts 
of Bibles and Prayer-books. The singing of 
hymns followed, after which came the march- 
— which was enlivened by the drums and 

es of the School bands. 8 — after the 
march -· past commenced, the Duke of Cam- 
bri and the Duchess of Teck with ber 
children, arrived upon the ground. One of 
the most interesting incidents in connection 
with the defiling of the children before the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, was the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Gladstone, the wife of the 
Premier, walking with the Marylebone schools. 
The distinguished lady was recognised by the 
Prince of Wales, at a gesture from whom she 
came fora few moments upon the platform 
and shook hands with the Royal personages 
and the Archbishop. 


CONCERT AT THE ALBERT HALL- 


Whilst the children of the Church of 
England Sunday-scacols were tramping, 
a brave little host, through the sodden grass 
at Lambeth, the more fortunate juveniles who 
belong to the London Sunday-school choir 
were giving a concert, which may be regarded 
asthe closing event of the Centenary cele- 
bration in the metropolis, in the Albert Hall. 
The choir consists about 12,000 members, 
connected with 250 schools, and from this 


secular and sacred pieces, and the performance 
was 4 — — — by audience, 
which incl many delegates from America, 


Canada, Australia, and the Continent.—Pro- 
vincial celebrations of the Centenary have 


taken place in all parts of the country during 


the week. 


REV. THOMAS JONES AT SWANSEA. 


“Piz Rev. Thomas Jones, who has recently 

returned from Australia, met with a very 
brilliant reception at the Music Hall, Swan- 
fdech tn Gis Gveking o inage esveahingn of 
0 e evening a assemb of 
ladies and gentlemen congregated in the 
hall, and for upwards of two hours the plea- 
sures of a conversasione were ind in. 
The interior of the spacious building was 
tastefully decorated for the occasion, the 
gu leries r — with festoons of ever- 
greens, and adorned with coloured drapery, 
whilst the platform was hidden behind a 
crimson covering. An inscription in blue 
and red letters, containing the words Wel- 
come Hcme,” surmounted the organ, a 
coloured screen in front of which bore the 
initials of the Rev. Thos. Jones. Mr. Hul- 
leys band was in attendance, and played a 
choice selection of music in the early part of 
the evening. 

Upon the Rev. Thomas Jones appearing on 
the platform, shortly after eight o’clock, he 
met with a most enthusiastic reception, the 
audience standing and applauding for several 
minutes. The Mayor (Alderman Jenkins) 
then took the chair, the Rev. Mr. Jones seat- 
ing himself on the immediate right. After 
the singing of an anthem by some members 
of the Swansea Choral Society, the Mayor 

ed to o the meeting, and in the 
place read for absence 
from, others, eacon ths and 
the vicar of Swansea. He said it was with 
great pleasure that they all welcomed back 
the Rev. Thomas Jones, after his successful 
labours abroad. They had watched his career 
very closely, and Welshmen felt proud 
that he succeeded in making his mark in 
the other half of the hemisphere. He went 
there . no doubt, for the benefit of 
. were all glad to see that 

he had come back so well recruited. 

The Rev. Dr. Rees said that he had been 
intimate with the Rev. Thomas Jones for 
nearly forty years. He was with Mr. Jones 
when first he became a public man, and he 
had kept his eye upon him ever since. He 
had been with Mr. Jones in his joys and 
troubles, and Mr. Jones had been with him 
in his joys and in his great troubles. When 
he looked at Mr. Jones, he could not help 
going back in his mind for thirty-eight 
years, when they laboured er in the 
Gospel in Carmarthenshire. thirty-one 
Congregational ministers who were there 
then, he believed that only five were now 
living. He hoped that their friend, Mr. 
Jones, would be = among them for many 
years. (Cheers.) e was at the partin 
meeting of Mr. Jones at Walters- 
three years ago. He was glad now to 
notice the improvement in his health. 
He (Dr. Rees) had an idea in his head three 
years ago, and it had been there ever since, 
that they wanted an English chapel in the 
west end out of Sketty. He wished to see 
an efficient English Congregational church 
organised there, and Mr. Jones was the only 


man to doit. Within the last fifteen years. 


— had doubled its population, and 
would probably treble its population within 
the next fifteen years, so that there must be 


provided another place of worship there. 


There was room here for this prince of 
orators—(applause)—and they could not lose 
him —_ He trusted that the patriotism 
of the Thomas Jones, and his love for 
this neighbourhood, would tie him down here, 
so that he would not again listen to the 
voice of the — — * (Loud ap- 
plause.) In usion, he welcomed home 
an excellent Welshman who was an honour to 
his nation. (Cheers.) 

Alderman Ford next spoke a few words, 
in the course of which he warmly welcomed 
the Rev. Thomas Jones. 

The Mayor then presented the rev. gen- 
tleman with an illuminated address, saying 
that he was very proud to be the medium of 
saves it to him. Mr. Hartland read 
the address. 

The Rev. Thomas Jones was called upon to 
respond. His risi was the signal for a 
most enthusiastic demonstration, the audi- 
ence standing and applauding for several 
minutes. Upon the restoration of silence, 
he commenced with “ Dear Mr. Jenkins and 
Christian friends.” Then he launched into 
an eloquent description of things in nature 
which claim admiration and affection, wind- 
ing up with the remark that, above all, he 
loved the beautiful expression to be found in 
old and well-remembered faces. However 
dear the old castle, the cathedral, the parish 
church, the family Bible, he felt the force of 
them all when he looked into the faces of old 
friends. He loved Wales. But he was not 

ing to flatter Welshmen. He fought their 

es among the Saxons, but he drilled 
them when he got them alone. (Laughter.) 
There was a deal too much boasti 
about them. They should not be satisfi 
with going simply part of the way up the 
hill. ey should paint great pictures, com- 
pose great poems, write great histories, 
deliver eloquent addresses that would make 
the whole world know them. In conclusion, 
he remarked that Swansea had been his 
home for many years, and he returned 
because he wanted to die there. 

The rev. gentleman resumed his seat amid 
loud and prolonged applause. The Rev. J. 
Ossian Davies and other gentlemen after- 
wards delivered addresses. 


TESTIMONIAL TO REV. W. CROSBIE. 


On Tuesday morning the ministers of Derby 
met in St. Mary's Gate School to present to 
Rev. W. Crosbie, M.A., an address. Rev. 
W. Griffith, as the oldest Nonconformist in 
Derby, presided, aod each section of Noncon- 
formity was well represented. Rev. R. 
Robinson (Primitive Methodist) said Mr. 
Crosbie had served the Church of God in 
Derby with marked zeal and distinguished 
ability, and had shown what a good minister 
of Jesus Christ could do. He was not now to be 
lost, but only transferred to a fresh part of the 
work. Rev. A. L. Simpson, D.D., said all 
were sorry to lose Mr. Crosbie ; earnestness so 
manifest, and work so well done, must make a 
— mark. Rev. J. Ashby (New Church) 
spoke of Mr. Crosbie as a noble, fearless 
Christian minister, worthy the love of all. Rev. 
W. Wilkinson said probably Mr. Crosbie 
little thought, as from day today he was 
labouring, how that labour was being regarded 
by his brethren, and how highly they esteemed 
his self-sacrificing efforts. Rev. J. W. Sims 
(New Connexion) said Mr. Crosbie had 
had much to do with forming his character 
and deepening the convictions he had on 
religious matters fourteen years ago, for he 
(Mr. Sims) was a +5 4 - (He then read 
the address.) Rev. J. W. Williams (Baptist) 
r the address to Mr. Crosbie, and in 

4 so said it was a love-token, and if not 
as valuable as some things Mr. Crosbie had 
received, it came from men who were not as 
a whole rich; yet the brethren in the pastor- 
ate were of all men most qualified to judge of 
the work done, and one and all bore glad 
testimony to the public service and private 
worth of Mr. Crosbie. Rev. W. Griffith said 
Mr. Crosbie had always valued manliness ; 
he would not bow down and worship mere 
rank and wealth. Mr. Crosbie, in reply, said 
he had ever striven to labour so that God 
would bless his work; and next to that and 
the approval of his own conscience, he valued 
the esteem of good men. It was worth all 
the years of toil he had spent in Derby to 
= such testimony from his fellow- 

bourers in the work of the minis- 
try, whom he regarded as resentin 
the noblest life in the community. He shoul 
ever remember with peculiar joy their kind- 
ness to him; their testimony would inspire 
him with new confidence in his work. 
Revs. B. J. H. Shaw, J. Thomas, W. H. 
Tetley, and J. Hill also addressed the meet- 
ing: vs. Nathan Haigh and W. H. Tetley 

ered prayer, and the meeting was brought 
toa close. Mr. Crosbie leaves Derby much 
to the regret not only of Victoria-street 
Church, but of the public generally, and the 
address states that every good work both of 
a denominational and philanthropic character 
in him loses an able and warm supporter. 


accompanied 
Hannay, will start for America early in August, 
and will probably return to this country in 
November. 


— 
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EPITOME OF NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 

Tue Queen and Princess Beatrice are, 
according to the most recent arrangements, 
expected to leave Windsor Castle some time 
between the 15th and 2lst inst. for Osborne. 


a short address. Her Ma having re- 
turned a gracious reply, a = , in 
the name of the King of Siam, presented the 
Queen with the insigni 
White Elephant. Her Majesty then conferred 
upon the Siamese Minister the insignia of a 
night Commander of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. The members of 
the Embassy were introduced to Her Majesty, 
who also conferred the honour of the Com- 
ionship of the Order of St. Michael and 
Bt. George upon Prince Prisdang, the secre- 
tary. Lord Kenmare, the Duke of West- 
minster, and Lord Granville were among the 
Ministers in attendance. M. Challamel- 
Lacour, the new French Ainbassador, was in- 
troduced to Her Majesty by Lord Granville, 
and ted his credentials. 

Her Majesty held a private investiture of 
the Order of the Bath on Tuesday, when 
Admiral Sir G. Sartorius, Admi Sir T. 
M. C. Symonds, Admiral Sir J. R. Drummond, 
and Lieutenant-General Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley, were invested with the mband and badge 
of the first-class. 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir, some 200 strong, 
went to Windsor, on Monday, by command 
of the Queen, and 8 her Majesty 
in St. George's Hall. e Queen requested 
the repetition of the part-song, “Oh, hush 
thee my babie! Thechoir were afterwards 
entertained by her Majesty at a luncheon in 
the Waterloo Chamber, and were shown 
through the state and several of the private 
apartments. Subsequently, at the special 
desire of the Queen, the choir were photo- 


in 
e Grand Duke Alexis of Russia is on a 
visit to London. 

The Prince of Wales received the Siamese 
Ambassador and the members of his suite at 
Marlborough House on Saturday , 
and was invested by his , on 
of the King of Siam, with the of the 
Order of the White Elephant of . The 
Ambassador was accompanied by Mr. A. C. 
Ann Se 

The Prince of W on Tuesday went 
down to Newmarket to see the races, and 


urne Exhibition, which 
lst. Sir Herbert Sandf sails for Mel- 
bourne on the 26th inst. 


i ted the 

—— won by stadents at King’s College 

uring the sort on Saturday afternoon, 
in the great of the 

wards opened the new Schools of Art in con- 

nection with the college and the South Ken- 


sington School. In the ev the Duke 
and Duchess went to the Gaiety Whestre 


Challemel-Lacour, the French Ambassador, 
who received a most cordial welcome. 

. * — 11 —— headed 
7 ishop ant , on Friday, 
at Windsor, presented an 2 to the 
Queen, which, after thanking Her Majesty 
for having given the Royal assent in Parlia- 
ment to a Bill increasing the number of home 
dioceses, stated that nvocation believed 
the Church of England had of late years 
conciliated to iteelf in a remarkable degree 


the of the other branches of Christ’s 
Ch throughout the world. Reference 
was made in address to the desirableness 


proctors the Lower House, and in the 
answer which Her Majesty was pleased to 
make it was stated that that subject should 
receive full consideration. 

1 — — that the announce- 
ment in some o pa 14 the 
appointment of the Right Hon. » Be — 
to the Governorship of Madras is“ altogether 

mature.” No arrangement has yet been 

upon as to the suceessor of the Duke 

of Buckingham, whose tgrm of office will not 
be com until November. 

The King of the Hellenes left on Monday 
for the Continent, and was accompanied to 
the Charing-cross station by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 

Sir Thos. Chambers will, it is understood, 
bring forward the question of iage with 
a dec wife’s sister in the form of a re- 
solution of the House in favour of the prin- 


ciple of his Bill. 

Since the change of Ministry Lord John 
Manners has applied for one of the pensions 
given to ex-Cabinet Ministers who have held 
office for a certain number of years, and who 
find themselves unable to keep up a suitable 

tion without the aid of a grateful country. 
d John will receive £1,000 a year, as he is 
entitled to only a second-class pension. The 
other recipients at the present time are Lor | 


Beaconsfield, Sir , Mr. Wal . 
and Mr. Milner-Gibeos Nd * 

Admiral R , the Commander-in-Chief 
at Portsmouth, addressing on Friday a meet- 
ing at which an Atalanta Relief Fund was 
opened, said that it was estimated £20,000 
was required for the relief of dependent 
relatives by the loss of the training ship. He 
stated that the Lord Mayor of London had 
already received £1,800. The Queen had 
opened gy Sager and the Duke of 

inburgh fifty guineas, and the Duchess 
twenty-five guineas. 

At the Auction Mart, London, on Thurs- 
day, several farms in Hertfordshire, in the 
parishes of Flamstead and Redbourne, about 
1,250 acres, sold readily,and produced a total 
of about 462,000. he rents amount to 
£1,745, this showing a return of something 
less than 3 per cent., being quite equal to 
the average of the palmy days of land. 

Preliminary steps have been taken to 
effect a fusion of the National Reform Union 
and the Birmingbam National Liberal Con- 
federation in one great Liberal organ- 
isation. The National Confederation has 
hitherto devoted its e ies to organ- 
isation solely, while the orm Union 
has hitherto adopted a particular Liberal 
— meg Most of its original objects 

ving been attained, or bei in pro- 
cess of attainment, it is now p to 
devote its energies to the diffusion of Liberal 

—1— As soon as the preliminaries 

ve arranged a public conference will 
be held to carry out the p . 

Messrs. John Elder and Co., of Glasgow, 
are to build for the Guion Line a steamer 
named the Alaska, 500 feet long, 50 feet 
broad, and 40 deep. The engines are to be 
10,000 horse-power, and the indicated and 

tonnage 6,400. 

At the Marlborough-street Police-court, on 
Friday, the magistrate committed Mr. P. 
Callan, M.P. for Louth, for trial for an 
alleged libel on Mr. A. M. Sullivan, M.P. for 
Meath. The libel consisted in a tele- 

sent by Mr. Callan to the Irishman, 
stating that Mr. Sullivan had had a bill of 
exc negotiated by a Conservative just 
before the elections, and that,in consequence, 
the Irish electors were not — i 
the Tories in a certain : 

The Hospital Sunday Fund now amounts 
to nearly £29,000, which is considerably in 
excess of last year. 

Remarkable evidence as to the desperate 


Society of 


pow 
secretary states that the expenditure of the 


society on purely strike purposes in 1879 was 
only a trifle less than the strike expen- 
diture in the whole of the twenty- 
six At the end of 1878 the accumu- 
la funds of the society amounted to 
£251,676, but the unusual of last year 


reduced the sum to £146,116. 

On Thursday, the London Common Council 
unanimously resolved that it was desirable 
that Blackfriars-bridge should be completed 
in accordance with pee ee provisions 
of the engineer by the ition of appropri- 
ate groups of to be placed upon the 
pedestals provided for that purpose at the 
extremities of the structure. 

A public meeting was held on Friday at 
the London Mansion House, on be of 
the fund now raised for the extension 


of University ege. Resolutions were 
unanimo agreed to in furtherance of the 
scheme, amongst the ers the 


Earl of Kimberley, Sir J. Lubbock, M.P., 


for the Colonies, in moving the 
first resolution, at some length went into the 
.— of education in London, ad vocatin 


1 of the college, without w 
he thought the metropolis word be de- 
pri ved of oye of its greatest ornaments and 


resources. A letter was read from Lord 
Derby enclosing a subscription for 2500. 
A public meeting to protest against the 
erection of a statue to Prince Louis N 
in Westminster Abbey will be held in St. 
James’s Hall on Th y next. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, M.P., has accepted an invitation to 
preside on the occasion. The committee, it 
appears, continue to receive from various 
parts of the country expressions of sympathy 
with the object of their movement. Mr. 
Briggs’ resolution on the subject is 
fixed for the 16th inst. Mr. Molloy, an Irish 
member, will move, as an amendment, that, 
in the opinion of this House, the erection of 
a statue or other monument in Westminster 
Abbey to the memory of the late Prince Louis 
Napo Bonaparte, who met his death 
while wearing the uniform of the British 
army, would not be inconsistent either with 
the character or traditions of the place, and 
would not be calculated to impair the good 
feeling which happily exists between the 
ple of this country and the people of 
2 seedigtn f the telecine 
0 ate receipts o e princi 
En “Ayo for the last — 
weeks show, with only one exception, con- 
siderable increases as compared with the same 
riod last year. In the case of the North- 
— lines the improvement amounts to 
the large sum of £476,200, while the Lon- 
don and North-Western receipts have ad- 
vanced by £301,400. The Midland increase 
is nearly £154,000. The only company whose 


revenues have fallen off is the Great 
Northern, the receipts showing a deficit of 
£1,800. The Great Western half-year does 
not terminate till the end of July, but during 
the twenty-one weeks for which the returns 
are published the improvement over last 
year reaches the handsome sum of £135,800. 


ion that the structure was badly de- 
signed, badly constructed, and badly main- 
tained, and that ita downfall was due to in- 
herent defects which must sooner or later 
have brought it down. For these defects, 
both in design, the construction, and the 
maintenance, Sir Thomas Bouch is, in Mr. 
Rothery’s opinion, mainly to blame. For 
the faults of desizn he is entirely nsible. 
For those of construction he is principally to 
blame in not having exercised that super- 
vision over the work which would have 
enabled him to detect and apply a remedy to 
them. And for the faults of maintenance he 
is also principally, if not entirely, to blame 
in having neglected to maintain such an in- 
spection over the structure as ita character 
imperatively demanded. Mr. Rothery’s col- 
leagues with him as to the responsi- 
bility of Sir Thomas Bouch, but think it was 
not within the province of the Court to say so. 
In Ireland tural are bright 
There has been ample, tho not excessive 
moisture, and the last 


three or four weeks, a high tem ture. 
Hay is ready for cutting in most places, 
ond ta many & hes been ol cut, and 


what is wanted now is a fortnight’s dry 
weather. The yield of potatoes is 
to be simply enormous. The favourable 
season and the of seed by the im- 
ion of large quantities of champions from 
d, have combined seemingly to pro- 
duce a crop which promises to excel any- 
thing seen in Ireland since the anterior 
to the famine in 1847. I the root crops 
and the cereal crops are alike luxuriant in 
their growth. 
— — yma * of an unparalleled 
character — — on Monday evening in 
the neighbour of Tottenham-court-road. 
Altera in connection with the gas mains 
have been going on for some time, and the 
main was open near the corner of Bedford - 
street. Here a man at about seven o'clock 
went with a lighted torch to test a con- 
nection, when a fearful followed, 
driving him and a fellow-workman into the 
main. He was killed on the spot, and the 
other man was fearfully mutilated, and died 
at the i The flame produced by 
this appears to have travelled 
the main until it reached the middle 
of Percy-street, on the opposite side of 
Tottenham-court-road, where a still more 
violent explosion occurred; and thence for 
some distance along Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square. In Percy-street two houses were 
completely wrecked and the basements 
driven in, and much was done to 
other houses, but none of the inmates appear 
to have been seriously injured. The greatest 
destruction was cansed in Charlotte-street, 
which runs from Percy-street towards Fitzroy- 
square. Here the pavement was violently torn 


up by the e ion, which resembled a dis- 
0 of , and the paving stones were 
hurled high into the air, causing immense 

in alldirections. Roofsand windows 


were shattered, and the basements of several 
houses were destroyed, and numerous persons 
were buried in the ruins. When dug out 
many of them were found to be so seriously 
injured that they had to be removed to the 
hospital. In street it is said that quite 
thirty persons were injured. It is stated 
that about 400 houses have been more or less 
damaged by the explosion, and that several 
of them have been rendered uninhabitable. 
Besides seven persons admitted to the 

ital, one of whom lies in a precarious 
state, twenty have received outside ‘reat- 
ment, but none = — cases are dangerous. 
Large of workmen are in 
cleari — the débris and pu down 
walls which to fall. It is estimated 
that the ir of the gas pipes will take 
many months. In the meantime temporary 
pipes are being laid down. 

FOREIGN. 

In the French Senate on Saturday the 
Amnesty Bill came on for discussion. The 
first speaker was a member of the minority 
of the rr — ave 82 
in support of the , ing also for his 
two colleagues. They had, he said, made 
every effert to convince the Senate, and must 
leave to it the responsibility of a refusal, the 
consequences of which would be regretted. 
M. Victor Hugo read a few words in favour 
of the Bill, and M. Jules Simon made a 
vehement speech nstit. M.de Freycinet 
replied. timately an amendment which 
the Government had accepted was rejected 
by 145 to 183 votes. Another amendment, 
excepting common law crimes, was carried by 
142 to 138 votes. This latter amendment 
will certainly be rejected by the Chamber. 
The motion is down for the 27th inst. 

Enforcement of the decrees against the 
Jesuists has been carried out throughout 
France. In every case the Jesuits protested, 
and only yielded to force ; but no complaints 
have been made respecting the conduct of 
those entrusted with the execution of the 
decrees. Several disturbances in connection 


with the expulsion of the Jesuits are reported 
from the provinces. The most serious one 


took at Havre, where the troops had to 
be Ir . A long 
i magistrates in various 


The Jesuits have brought actions at Lille 
and L. the prefecta for the viola- 
tion of their domiciles. At Lyons on the new 
prosecutors, who were appointed in conse- 
quence of the n of the old officers 
who refused to carry out the March decrees, 
presenting themselves to take the oaths of 
office, all the members of the bar left in a 


ight alleged Russian Nihilists were ar- 

in Paris on Saturday morning by the 

secret police, and conducted to the frontier 
under an order of expulsion. 

A duel was fought on Sunday between two 
French journalists, a writer on the staff of 
the Legitimist , the Union, and M. 
Camille Pelletan, the editor of the Republi- 
can paper La Justice. The latter received a 
sword-thrust in the h. 
rd Upper — — the Prussian Diet 

opted on Saturday, by a large majority, 
the Falk Laws Amendment Bill in — 
the shape given it about a week ago by the 
Chamber of Deputies. In the evening the 
two Houses held a joint sitting, at which the 


Diet was formally prorogued. 
has broken 


The cattle plague (rinderpest) 
out on the shores of the Black Sea, in Bes- 
sarabia, Volhynia, and Podolia, as well as 
on the Baltic shores. The disease, so far as 
at present ascertained, is raging in forty- 
three districts. 

It is stated by the Invalide Russe, that 
telegraphic advices from Turkestan contain 
nothing on which the 1 could be based 
which was sent from India oy wy the 
alleged defeat of the Russians by the Chinese. 

General Garibaldi has written a letter, in 
opposes the efforts of the French 
gain the upper hand in Tunis. . 

An earthquake shock was felt in Switzer- 
land on Sunday. Many bu were 
, but no lives were known to have 


1 


It is stated that at the time Colonel 
Gordon ed his appointment as private 
secretary to Lord Ri he had no intention 

lonel Gordon resigned 
2nd of June; it was ac- 
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0 learn from oe General 


1728 


that the ements that Mr. Lepel Griffin has 
been summoned to Simla is premature. 

Lord L embarked in state at Bombay 
on wd. — board the Himalaya, in pre- 
sence of a crowd of Europeans and natives. 

Forty - two thousand and twenty - eight 

ta landed in New York June, 
177,362 arrivals in the half-year, 
againat 55,910 arrivals during the first half 
1879. 


Mr. Garfield, the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency, was present on Saturday at 
the dedication of a soldier's monument at 
Seville, Ohio, and delivered a speech, in which 
he eu the sacrifices made by the soldiers 
during the war. Hee hope that 
the time was not far distant when , 
harmony, and liberty in the North and South 
would be fully restored under the Union flag. 


APPROACHING WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


Taz Wesleyan Conference is to be held this 
, and will commence on 


y, the 20th It is expected that the 
Rev. E. H. J , one of the secretaries 
of the W an Society, will be 


elected p t by an almost unanimous vote. 
The success of the Thanksgiving Fund will 
render the past two years famous in Methodism, 
and there are evidences of a longing in the com- 
munity that this period of enterprising liberality 
may be a time of thoroagh personal conse- 
eration, and the beginning more earnest 
aggressive spiritual work. During the present 
week meetings for prayer for this ob are 
being held in accordance with a resolution od 
in each of the me District ons — 
in Centenary Hall, and very generally through - 
out the country. The s of the new Theo- 
logical Col at Birmingham will be nominated 
at this Conference, and a successor will also be 
appointed to the Rev. Samuel Coley, who, to the 

of many friends, is compelled by sickness 
to retire from the professorship of logy at 
Headingley. The Rev. J. S. Banks, formerly a 
missionary in India, has been proposed as his 
successor. Mr. Banks is in this year to deliver 
the Fernley lecture. The sub will be 
“ Christianity and the Science of Religion,” and 
the lectare will be — in City- road Chapel on 
the eve of the Conference. 
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ELECTIONS & ELECTION PETITIONS. 


Tas polling for Wallingford, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the 2 of Mr. 
Wren, took place on Wednesday. There was 
a deal of excitement during the day. 
In the ev Mr. Ralli, the Liberal candi- 
date, was dec 
19. The numbers were 
bury, 548. The Conservatives are talking 
already of another 1 

The polling at vesend for the election 
ofa member in the room of Mr. Bevan, who 
was lately unseated on petition, took place 
on Th , the result bein a majority of 
220 for the Liberal candidate. The official 
* — are:—Sir Sydney Waterlow (L) 
1,504; Sir R. Peel (0), 1,294. At the General 
Election in April last, Mr. Bevan’s majority 
was 122, so that the effect of Sir Robert 
Peel’s “ scathing ” indictment of Mr. Glad- 
stone has been to nearly double the Liberal 


1 

result of the polling for Buteshire 
was declared on Saturday. Mr. Charles 
— hn the Conservative candidate, waa 
retu by 


over the number recorded for his opponent, 


f 
representation of Plymouth, ca 
unseating of Sir Edward Bates. The polling 
is fixed for this day. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland, Mr. John 


the late election, on the Conservative. 
The polling for Evesham takes place this 
day. Lehmann is the Liberal candidate. 
The election for Bewdley ha been de- 
clared void, a new writ un Mr. 
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ground of in abduction, and 
allowing costa, numerous cases 
— eS ase Deve eres. Sir John ay A 
— n to stand for the 
vacant seat. been accepted 
as the Conservative candidate. 
The West Worcestershire 
inquiry was 


: 
E 


1 
if 


Ci Lf 
co 
7 The sitting member got the benefit 
the difference of opinion. 


4 BEANFEAST AT BEDFORD. 


»—which in modern parlance 


means a good dinner U tn connection wiih 


151 f 
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known periodicals. The men in the employ- 
mast of te Sem, went Sows to Bedteos ya 
morning train, w ents been 
made for the en of the party at the 
Swan Hotel. The a fine, spacious 
on the Onse, close by the 
good deal of old- 

fashioned t 
of the taste. is 
a beautiful undance of 
a long, 


and by 

of the 

P., of * 

Bedfordshire 

independent Mr A 4— — 
World; Mr. Harper 
ransoom (of Hand 
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Firm” aad of * James 

a Clarke, 

his desire to 80 a dail 
and said 

younger he should feel dis- 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


elected by a ym of 
Ui 7; Han- 


During the greater part of the day the sun 
shone brilliantly, and there was n for 
a visit to the Banyan statue and Bunyan 
memorials, and for a look round the pleasant 
quaint old town. Ina word, every 

off extremely well, and in a manner likely to 
promote good feeling between employers anc 
employed. The general impression evidently 
was that Bedford was the place for a beanfeast. 


Kews of the Free Churches. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


— The Rev. T. W. Mays, M.A., has resigned the 
pastorate of the church at Grantham. 

— Mr. J. W. Thrash, of Bristol Institute, has 
accepted an invitation to Trinity Charch, Cardiff. 

— Mr. W. Percival, of Rotherham College, has 
aceepted the pastorate of Ebenezer Chapel, Upper- 
mill 


— Mr. 8. Smoothy, of Bristol Institute, has ac 
cepted the pastorate at Zion Chapel, Frampton Cot- 
trell, Gloucester. 

— Mr. J.J. Poynter, of Rotherham College, has 
accepted an invitation to the pastorate of Christ. 
church, Oswestry. 

— On Sanday next English services will be com- 
menced at Llangollen, in connection with the North 
Wales Congregational Union. 

— Rev. John William Rolls has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Congregational Church at Salem 
Chapel, Croydon, through failing health. 

— On Tuesday and Wednesday last « bazaar was 
held in the Grammar School, Bishops Waltham, in 
aid of the funds for the renovation of the Congrega. 
tional church. 

— At the summer commencements at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, last week, Rev. E. Goold, of Hornsea, 
near Hull, received the degree of B.A. Mr. Gooldob- 
tained a first class (respondent) at the recent degree 
examina*ion. 

— On Monday the Castle Grounds, close by the 
railway station, Berkhampstead, were visited by the 
Sunday school and friends of Bedford Chapel, London 
(Rev. J. Hollowell, pastor). The party, nearly 400 in 
number, left the grounds singing, Hail, hail, this 
happy day.” 

— On Monday evening last Mrs. Talbot Hart wa 
presented with a handsome timepiece and pair of 
marble stands by the subscribers to the Latimer 
Chapel Infants’ Friend Society, Mile-end, in token of 
their appreciation of the services she has rendered as 
manager of the society during the past ten years. 

— Rev. 8. Clarkson, on the th ult., announced 
his intention to resign the pastorate of the church at 
Lytham. At the same time Mr. Clarkson stated that, 
after between thirty and forty years of ministerial) 
work, he did not purpose taking another pastorate, 
but hoped to be able to aid his brethren by occasional 
pulpit service. 

— The Sunday school anniversary sermons at Wel- 


amounted to 256 106. In connection with the same 
anniversary, Rev. John Oates, of Doddridge Chapel, 
Northampton, preached at Cheese-lane Chapel in the 


evening. 

— Rev. 8. Bater, at the anniversary meeting of the 
church at Cuckfield, on the th ult., mentioned that 
during the past year, through the liberality of mem- 
bers of the congregation and friends at a distance, the 
entire amount of debt, £500, which burdened the 
manse had been secured. Revs. W. M. Statham, R. 
Hamilton, E. Storrow, J. B. Figgis, and B. Jones took 
part in the services. 

— A new church, in the Gothic style, is now in 
course of erection for the congregation at Crowle, 
which dates from 1780. J. N. Sutterby, Esq., chair- 
man of the Congregational Union of Lincolnshire, 
presided on the occasion of laying the memoria!- 
stones, and the Rev. Dr. Falding delivered an address. 
Revs. 8. Cutts, J. Mabley, P. Birch, and J. A. 
Hamilton, of Saltaire (late pastor of the church), too, 
part in the proceedings. 

— Rev. T. McDougall Mundle, late of New Col- 
lege, was ordained on the goth ult. as pastor of Ken- 
tish town Church. Dr. Newth delivered the charge 
to the pastor; Revs. J. Nunn, E. White, and Hugh 


of Leicester, informed his people that he had carefully 


in scocordance with medical advice, to remove to Lon- 
don. Mr. Snashall has accepted a cordial and unani- 
mous invitation to the pastorate of the church at 
Seven Sisters-road, Finsbury-park. 

— A Children’s Flower Show and Festival was 
held on Friday last at Hornsea. The pastor (Rev. E. 
Goold, B.A.) presided ; the Rev. John Holmes of Hali- 


singing of the choir and children was highly appre- 
ciated. 

— On the last Sunday of June, the English Congre- 
gationalists opened their mission-room at Johnstown, 
near Wrexham, under the auspices of the North Wales 
Congregational Union. An excellent Sunday-school was 
commenced in the morning, and in the afternoon and 
evening sermons were preached by Rev. H. J. Haffer 
(Secretary of the Denbighshire Union), and Mr. 
Culey to crowded congregations. An excellent site 
has been secured, on which a church is to be soon 
erected. 

— Rev. A. Foyster, pastor of Lewes-road Church, 
Brighton, on returning from a fortnight's holiday, was 
presented on the lot inst., with a silver-plated tea and 
coffee service, accompanied by an address, to which 
was appended a list of the subscribers’ names 
(numbering nearly a hundred), a framed copy of the 
address, handsomely illuminated, some choice 
bouquets of flowers, etc., tokens of regard, which, 


upon behalf of Mrs, Foyster and himself, were cor- 
dially acknowledged by the pastor. 

— The tenth anniversary of the pastorate of the 
Rev. G. Shrewsbury was celebrated on the 29th ult., 
at Ingress-vale Chapel, Greenhithe. About 130 sat 
down to tea, and a very fully-attended public meet 
ing was afterwards held, Sydney J. Saunders, Esq., 
presiding. Addresses were delivered by Revs. G. L. 
Herman and R. Tuck, and Mr. J. P. Richardson. 
The chapel was adorned with a profusion of flowers, 
which, at the conclusion of the service, were sent to 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle Flower Mission. 

— Rev. A. E. Harbourn, on leaving Maynard 
Church, Rotherhithe, to undertake the pastorate of 
Finsbury Chapel, London, was presented at a farewel 
soiree on the th ult., with a silver tea and coffee 
service, also an illuminated vellum album, with names 
of members of church and congregation ; and a hand- 
some Bible from the young men. Other gifts were 
also presented to Mr. Harbourn. From the report of 
the secretary it appeared that a great work had been 
done, and the church is in a flourishing condition. 

— The Sunday-school anniversary of the Smeth- 
wick Church was held on June 27 and 28. The ser- 
vices of Sunday were conducted by Rev. James 
Bainton, of West Bromwich, and by the minister, 
Rev. 8S. Lambrick. On Monday evening a flower 
service was held, and a sermon to children preached 
by Rev. Isaac Harding (Wesleyan), of Smethwick. 
The collections and subscriptions amounted to 
£43 58. 74., and a large number of bouquets of flowers 
were sent on Tuesday morning to the West Bromwich 
District Hospital. 

— Rev. G. Gill, who for 19 years has held the pastor- 
ate of Westgate Chapel, Burnley, has been compelled 
by ill-health to resign his charge. On the lst inst. he 
was presented with a fraternal address from the Con- 
gregational ministers of the district, in which special 
reference was made to the fact that Mr. Gill was 
mainly instrumental in establishing the Burnley 
Auxiliary of the London Missionary Society, and to 
the efficient manner in which for 18 years he had dis- 
charged the duties of the secretariat, which has 
*‘ materially contributed to its utility and success.”’ 

— The anniversary of the British and Sunday. 


dem. ‘The . corvieo was guecided over ty 


ings were excellently attended. Some 200 were 


— Services were commenced on Sunday, Jane 27th: 
and continued on Monday and Tuesday, in connec- 
tion with the ordivation of Mr. Thos. Hughes, of 
Brecon College, to the pastorate of the church at 
Liansantfiraid, near Oswestry. Revs. T. J. Rees, 
J. B. Jones, B. A., Prof. J. Morris (Principal of 
Brecon Memorial College), R. S. Williams, O. Evans, 


Alderman Minshall, of Oswestry, presiding. Repre- 
sentatives of the Church of England and of the various 
denominations of the parish attended, and delivered 
congratulatory addresses. 

— The twenty-fifth anniversary of the settlement 
of the Rev. Joseph Boyd, at West Melton, was com- 
memorated on the 28th ult., by anuwmerously attended 
meeting, at which the pastor was presented with an 
illuminated address accompanied by the sum of £160. 
Mr. Boyd stated that when he commenced his minis. 
trations, there were only eleven persons in church 
fellowship, and the chapel with its grotesque little 
windows, high-backed pews, and water running down 
the aisle, was by no means of an attractive character 
He had never regretted the decision which he made; 
during his ministry more than 200 persons had been 
admitted to membership, nearly 70 of whom stil] 


| 
| 


raised and expended over £5,000. Revs. J. Morley 
Wright, P. Whyte, J. F. T. Hallowes, J. Bonser, G. 
Hadfield, J. Williams, T. Warren, and Messrs. J. 
Askbam and J. Caruley took part in the proceedings. 


Ashley Down, Bristol; 2100 to the Hampshire Con- 
gregational Union; £2,000 upon trust to pay the in- 
come to the minister for the time being of the 
Congregational church at Throop, in addition to the 
provision made for him by the said church; £500 
upon trust, to apply the income in the repairs of the 
said church; and a large number of legacies to 
relatives, friends, and others. The residue she 
leaves to her nephew, the Rev. William Wheeler 
Aldridge 


— The Rev. J. H. Deex, who has been for the last 
18 years pastor of the chapel at Northowram, an- 
nounced, on the léth ult., to the congregation his 
intention to resign his charge, the winters on this 
bleak hill being very trying to himself, and especially 
so to Mrs. Deex. The church, instead of accepting 
the resignation, appointed a deputation, requesting 
him to reconsider his decision. Writing on the 30th 
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| ult., Mr. Deex has consented to remain for two years 
longer, and to devote the whole of the salary accru- 
ing to him from pew-rents during that time probably 
amounting to £150, about half the sum required—on 
condition that the congregation in the interval endes- 


wood, London, was held at West Cliff Church, Whitby, 
on Monday evening, June th. The chair was taken 
by Mr. J. Taylor, senior deaccn. Addresses were 
delivered by the Revs. J. 8. Hall, of Scarboro’, F. 
Fox Thomas, of Harrogate, E. H. Reynolds, of 
Great Ayton, J. E. Whydale (Wesleyan), and Messrs. 
Stardy and Robson (deacons). Letters of spology 
for unavoidable absence were read from the Revs. J. 
Linn and Geo. Robertson, M.A. (Presbyterian) 
Very high testimony was borne to Mr. Coster’s 
ministerial endowments and usefulness. Messrs. J. 
Malcolm and L. Shillito, deacons of Fish-street 
Church, Hull, spoke in grateful remembrance of Mr. 
Coster’s important work during his settlement in 
that town. Mr. Coster succeeds the Rev. R. Balmer, 
now of Dalston, London, who successfully ministered 
at Whitby for six years, and won the affection of men 
belonging to every denomination in the town. The 

onaliste at Whitby have a fine Gothic 


have done their work admirably. The entire edifice 
iss model of good taste and artistic finish, both in 
the general design and also in the details. 


BAPTIST. 


— The Rev. J. Markham, of St. Albans, is removing 
to Shefford, Beds. 
— Victoria Chapel, Wandsworth, is to undergo re- 
novation and alteration. 

— The Rev. W. R. Golding has accepted u call to 
the pastorate of the church at Burley-road, Leeds. 

— A new organ, erected at à cost of £150, has just 
been fixed and opened in the chapel at Swadlincote. 

— The chapel at Stirling, N. B., has just been ro- 
opened by special services, at which the Rev. Dr. 
Culross preached. 


— Mr. Simmance terminates his pastorate of Ash 
hampstead, Haley, Compton, and Streatley Church 
on the 8th of August. 

— Grove-road Chapel, Victoria-park, under the 
pastorate of the Rev. W. J. Inglis, is about being 
renovated and improved. 

— The Rev. F. G. Buckingham, having resigned the 
pastorate of the church at Woodborongh-road, Not- 
tingham, has sailed for Australia. 

— Intelligence from the Cameroons Mission field 
reports Mr. and Mrs. Lyall as suffering greatly from 
violent and repeated attack: of coast fever. 

— Documents are now extant, proving that the 
Baptist Churches of Wales, as well as those of Ire- 
land, were associated nearly three centuries ago. 


response to a cordial and unanimous invitation, has 
accepted the pastorate of the church at New Barnet. 
— The Church at Eastgate, Louth, has it in con- 
templation the erection of a minister's house, towards 
the cost of which a certain fund has already beer 
raised. 

— Mr. D. W. Samways, of Regent’s-park Collge 
has just obtained at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
a foundation scholarship for proficiency in natural 
science. 

— The anniversary services at Sway, Hants, were 
held on June 28, when the Revs. J. B. Burt, W. H. 
Payne, T. Evans, Messrs. T. I. Stockley, Breaker, and 
Witt, took part. 

— Anniversary sermons in connection with the 
Sunday-school at Burwell, Cambs, were preached on 
Lord -d, June 13, by Rev. R. 8. Latimer, of Wil- 
lingham. Collections realised £10 4s. 

— Mr. James Irons, for eighteen years treasurer 
of the church at North Frederick-street, Glasgow, 
has been presented by the congregation with a hand- 
some clock on his retirement from the office. 

— Special services are being conducted by the Rev, 
A. Harmer, of the Chatham-road Chapel, at Boling. 
brooke Hall, Battersea, on successive Sunday even 
ings, the boys of the Stockwell Orphanage leading the 
singing. 

— The Rev. T. L. Johnson, who, in consequence of 
ill health, was recently compelled to retire from the 
African mission-field, left Liverpool for New York 
last week, en route to Chicago, where it is not im prob- 
able he will accept a pastorate. 

— To the Mission House Museum in Castle-street 
has just been added—as the presentation of Mrs. 
Wheeler, of Norwich- the Communion Cup used by 
Dr. Carey when he was pastor of the church at Moul. 
ton, in Northamptonshire, nearly a century ago 

— After a public examination s number of prizes 
wore distributed to scholars of George-street Day 
Schools, Plymouth, last week. The Rev. Benwell 
Bird presided, and addresses were delivered by the 
Revs. D. J. East, of Jamaican; J, W. Ashworth, and 
others, 


— The Rev. J. Matthews (late of Wokingham), ian 
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— The cause at Lyndharst dates back two hundred 
years. The chapel has been recently renovated, and 
on Sunday last reopening sermons were preached by 
the pastor, the Rev. W. H. Payne. Sermons were 
also preached on behalf of the Sunday.school Cen- 

movement. 

— On Monday afternoon and evening at Noddfa 
Chapel, Treorky, the Baptist Musical Association 
connected with the district churches held its 
cymanfa. There were nearly 1,000 choristers, and a 
string band taking part, and altogether the proceed- 
ings were most successful. 

— Mrs. Morgan, wife of the Rev. Thomas Morgan 
(of Howrah), who has been compelled to leave India 
permanently, through ill health, reached London, in 
the s.s. City of Carthage, on Friday last. Mr. Morgan 
has decided, so long as his strength continues, to 
remain at his post of daty. 

— A new chapel is about to be erected at Richmond 
Surrey, under the pastorate of the Rev. J. H 
Cooke. A freehold site has been secured at a cost of 
21,300. The first contract for the erection is about 
£3,000 ; and the memorial-stone is to be laid next week 
by Mr. J. Barran, M.P. for Leeds. 

— On Tuesday and Wednesday last week a fancy 
sale was held at East-hill Chapel, Wandsworth (Rev. 
J. Harcourt, pastor), in aid of the liquidation of the 
school debt of 4800, towards which £600 had been 
promised conditionally on the raising of the re- 
mainder. The results of the sale were encouraging. 

— It will interest many readers to know that the 
Rev. D. Katterns, pastor of the church in Mare- 
street, Hackney, whose health and strength had been 
seriously affected by symptoms of paralysis, has 


been able to occupy the pulpit occasionally, in con- 


tinuation of a ministry which began in the year 1847, 

— The Rev. A. Mursell on Tuesday last week 
preached special sermons at Paulton, near Bristol, in 
connection with the re-opening of the chapel there, 
after renovation. The cost of the latter will be £500, 
of which £220 has been raised. Within the past 
seven years the church has also paid for a chapel at 
Radstock. 

— At the Town Hall, Lymington, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday last week, a basaar was held in aid of the 
restoration fund, connected with the chapel in New- 
lane under the pastorate of the Rev. J. Collins. At 
the opening ceremony addresses were delivered by 
the Rev. T. Poole and the pastor. The financial 
proceeds are deemed encouraging. 

— Recognition services connected with the settle- 
ment of the Rev. G. West, as pastor of the church at 
South Shields Tabernacle, were last week held. At 
the public meeting, Mr. Alderman Strachan, J. P., 
presided,and addresses were delivered by the Revs. W 
W. Hanson (South Shields), 
and others 


Chapel, kindly lent for that purpose by the pastor 
(Rev. 8. Geal) and the deacons. The day was 
delightful, and the trip as thorough success. 

— The anniversary services of Hay-hill Sunday- 
school, Bath, were held on Sanday, July 4, when ser- 
mons were preached by the pastor, Rev. E. L. Hamil: 
ton. The musical part of the services was rendered 
by the children, who sang with much taste, especially 
in the evening, when they gave a service of sacred 
song entitled The Voyage of Life.” 

— Reopening services connected with the chapel 
at Holbeach, Lincolnshire, which has undergone oon 
siderable repair and improvement, were held last 
week. The Rev. E. M. Lauderdale preached, and at 
a public meeting several ministers delivered ad- 
dresses. The cost of the renovation will be about 
£200, towards which Mr. Spurgeon has contributed 
£50. 
— The annual Midsummer morning sermon to 
young people was preached in the Bethany Chapel, 
Cardiff, on Wednesday, June 30, by the Rev. W. E. 
Winks. There was a large attendance of young 
people. After the service about 130 sat down to 
breakfast in the school-hall. The flowers with which 
the room was adorned were presented to the Cardiff 
Infirmary. 

— On Sanday next, Miss Greenfell, of Sunderland, 
who for some years past has, by a careful course of 
medical and surgical hospital study, been preparing 
herself for China mission labour, will leave England 
for Shanghai by one of the Marseilles French 
steamers. Her work will be amongst women, and 
her medical qualifications give her every prospect 
of success. 

— On Tuesday last week the English Association 
of North Wales held its quarterly meetings at Rhyl 
under the presidency of the Rev. D. Macgregor. It 
was mentioned that a site had been secured at 
Colwyn Bay for the erection of an English Baptist 
Chapel. At the public meeting a paper was read upon 
The Power of Prayer, by Mr. R. Beck, followed 
by conference. 

— Amongst the students for the Baptist ministry 
we note that in the M.A. examination of the Univer- 
sity of London, Mr. E. 8. Weymouth, son of Dr. Wey- 
mouth, of Mill-hill School, passed first of all England 
in classics. In philosophy, Mr. A. J. Harvey, son of 
the Treasurer of the Baptist Union, took the second 
place; and Mi. L. Tucker, son of the Rev. Francis 
Tucker, of Camden-road, took the fourth place, both 
passing first class. 

— A social tea-meeting was held in the school. 
room of Mount-pleasant Chapel, Pembroke, on 
Thursday evening, June 24, to welcome the pastor, 
the Rev. E. Thomas, home after his marriage. On 
the platform were the Revs. W. Powell, Geo. Robin. 
son, J. Joseph, J. R. Owen, and other ministers, The 
chairman, on behalf of the church, presented the 
pastos with a handsome and elegant silver tea-service 
and a purse of gold, as a token of their appreciation 
of his services during the last five years. Also Mr. 
James Beddoe (deacon) presented him with a valuable 
lamp on behalf of his Sunday-school class. And Mr. 
E. Williams (deacon), on behalf of his winter's Bible. 
class, presented him with an Oxford Bible. 

— At Southwell last week the annual meetings of 
the Notts, Derby, and Lincolnshire Baptist Associa. 
tions were held, under the presidency of Mr. Joseph 
Burton, of Basford, whose inaugural address was 
upon the subject ot Hindrances to Success. From 
the report submitted by the Rev. W. Woods, of Not- 
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twelve, and the net increase 4} per cent. There are 
28 churches, 11 stations, and 2,557 members, a total of 
12,690 sittings being provided by the aggregate of 
chapels represented. The teachers number 523, and 
the scholars 4,665. The Rev. E. B. Shepherd, of 
Newark, was elected president for next year. 

— On Monday afternoon the foundation-stone of a 
new chapel was laid by Mr. J. C. Stevenson, M. P., in 
Westoe-road, ‘South Shields, in connection with the 
church under the pastorate of the Rev. W. Hanson, 
who explained that the charch was formed in 1818, 
although the history of the denomination in the 
locality was of much earlier date still. The present 


persons, 
and is) estimated to cost £22,400. It will be of the 
Italian style of architecture. In the evening a public 


— On Thursday last the memorial stones of Mel- 
bourne Hall, to be erected for the ministry of the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A., of Leicester, were laid, the 
Mayor and a large number of ministers and friends 
being present at the ceremony. It was stated that 
about two yoars since Mr. Meyer commenced services 
in the Museum buildings, and soon formed a church 
of @ members—now increased to 230. A mission- 
school is conducted by the church, having 58 teachers 
and 705 scholars, besides other successful organisa- 
tions. The work has hitherto been conducted upon 
the voluntary offering system. The cost of the land 
was £1,530, and of the hall £5,000, towards which 
£2,460 have been already contributed or promised. In 
the evening a public meeting in aid of the project 
was held, several ministers delivering addresses. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


— We understand that the Rev. John Pirrie, late 
of Trinity Presbyterian Charch, Norwich, has, on the 
unanimous recommendation of the Church Extension 
Committee of the Free Presbytery, been appointed to 
the new charge about to be raised in the Raster- road 
district, Edinburgh. 

— Rev. Dr. Robert Steel, of Sydney, New South 
Wales, preached in New Barnet Church on Sunday 
morning, and delivered an address to the communi- 
cants at the evening service. The ministrations of 
the Doctor were much appreciated by the hearers. 

— From America we have tidings of the death of 
the Rev. Dr. Boardman, who visited this country a 
few years since. Deceased was president of the 
General Committee of the Presbyterian Council.— 
The death is also announced of the Rev. Dr. Walter 
MocGilray, for many years the popular minister 
of Giloomston Free Church, Aberdeen.—Rer. Dr. 


D. D., the pioneer missionary to Japan, who recently 
retarned to the U nited States in feeble health, has just 
died in Massachusetts. His mother was the a uthor 
of the hymn 
J love to steal awhile away 
From every cumbering care. 

— Rev. Dr. Marshall Lang, minister of the Barony 
Parish Church, Glasgow, writing to the Times on the 
subject of the Sanday-school Centensry, says :— 
„ Raikes is well worthy ofall the honour Gloucester 
can give him, but I must challenge his claim as the 
founder of Sunday-schools. He was anticipated in 
this good work by my predecessor in this charge, the 
Rev. Dr. John Burns,of the Barony Parish of Glasgow.” 
Dr. Burns, it appears, opened a Babbath night-sohool 
in 1775. 

— A meeting of the Wood-green congregation has 
just been held to celebrate the first anniversary of 
the settlement of the Rev. D. Macrae. The report 
showed that 150 sittings had been let during the year, 
and as many as 75 names added to the communion- 
roll. The congregational income had been £539, and 
in the twelve months the debt on the church had 
been reduced by more than £1,200. 

— The arrangements are now complete for the 
Presbyterian Council, which meets in Philadelphia. 
The preparatory reception will take place on the 22nd 
of September, and the regular sessions of the Council 
will begin on the following day. The opening sermon 
is to be preached by the Rev. William Adams, D.D., 
of New York. The subjects set down for considers- 
tion during the sittings include Inspiration, Autben- 
ticity, and Interpretation of Scriptures, Future Re- 
tribution, Modern Theological Thought, Creeds and 
Confessions, Presbyterianism and Liberty, aad Bible 
Revision. 

— Dr. John Hall and Dr. W. M. Taylor were pre- 
sent at the Sunday-school gatherings in London last 
week as delegates from America. Ata sitting of the 
conference on Tuesday, Dr. Hall followed a speaker 
who had been refused a hearing owing to his wander. 
ing from the subject under discussion. “I was 
attending the Presbyterian Assembly in Madison, 
twelve hundred miles from New York, quite recently,” 
said Dr. Hall, on rising to speak. During one of 
the debates brother had made several speeches, 
which were more or less autobiographical. Some 
one rose, and addressing the Moderator, said, ‘I 
move that all the speeches made on this matter be 
confined to three minutes. Ifa man cannot strike oil 
in three minutes he ought to stop boring. Speak- 
ing at a subsequent meeting in Exeter Hall, Dr. Hall 
remarked, pointing to Dr. Taylor, who had just made 
a telling speech, We are proud of him in America. 
If you have any more of the same sort that you can 
spare, please send them across the Atlantic. It 
affords me the greatest pleasure to say that while we 
have not got absolute free trade in the United States, 
there is no duty on imported ministers.” Rev. W. G. 
Lewis, speaking later on, said he wondered that their 
congregations trusted Drs. Hall and Taylor to visit 
England, seeing there was a strong inclination on the 
part of some in the Old World to put salt on their tails. 

— The Presbytery of London met at Canonbury 
Charch on Friday, for the induction of the Rev. 
George Wilson. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. J. T. C. Gullan, of Reading. Dr. Thain David- 
son presided, and addressed the minister and people, 
expressing his conviction that Southgate-road Church 
presented an excellent and hopeful sphere for a Pres- 


tingham, it appeared that the gross increase in the _byterian 


membership of the churches during the year had been 


pastor. 
— Ata meeting of the United Presbyterian Pres 


the 
several elders. The subject in the 
Sabbath-schools James Purvis, Esq., 


Tun Cora Tavern Movexsnt.—The 
first coffee tavern of the United Kingdom 
Coffee Tavern mer yg A was opened on Fri- 
nn afternoon, at 122, Euston-road, under the 
title of the St. Pancras Coffee Tavern. The 
premises are commodious, and in the rear 
there isa large workshop, which is being con- 
verted into a hall for musical and other enter- 
tainments. At the meeting convened for the 
formal opening, the Rev. Canon Spence, vicar 
of St. , presided, and amongst others 
— were Dr. Hardwicke (coroner for 

ast Middlesex), the Rev. A. Hall (Tolmer- 


t 
uare C Chapel), Mr. J. 


oompany had five coffee vans, which cost 
£50 each, for outside business. They had 
also introduced a system of PP sa 
ment tickets at one penny each, so if one 
wished to give a few pence to a parcel carrier 
or cabman, he could hand him the tickets, 


Chairman, mmending work to 
the meeting and the neighbourhood, said it 
was an 


place — pty © gue — dra — 


or chess at the cost of a 
self and 


these coffee taverns would help 
the moral and social condition of the . 
lation; and it was with great pleasure he 
clared the Coffee Tavern — and wished 
it years of prosperity. /( .)—On 
motion of the Rev. Arthur Hail, by 
Mr. G. D. Freeman, a vote t was 
given tothe chairman. The busiuess of the 
meeting then closed, and that of the Coffee 
Tavern commenced briskly at the bar. 

Great Tempepance Fr at THE CRT 
Patacz.—The United Kingdom Band of dope 
Union, of which Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., 
is president, are arranging to hold a great 
Temperance Féte at the tal Palace, on 
Tuesday, July 18th, when, in addition to 
many other special attractions, three great 
concerts will be given by 16,000 voice 
5,000 in each choir. Excursions are being 
arranged from more than 1,000 stations 
in various s of the country, and the 
gathering is expected to be one of the 
greatest which has ever taken place in con- 
nection with the temperance movement. 

Tue Wueat Howry AND Tastawny UnitTsp 
Strver Leap Mo Company (Limited), 
invite subscriptions for an issue of 17,750 22 
shares at The , which a 
in our advertising columns, sets f the 
conditions and p of the company as 
very favourable, the late owner, Dr. Hony, 
having, it is stated, refused to let or sell the 
estate during his lifetime. 

Exeter HALL sawp THe Youno Men's 
CaRgisTIAN AssocrIATION.—Five City gentlemen 
have guaranteed liberal sums, in — that the 
lease of Exeter Hall might be secured and the 

i the use of the 


are correct in saying that Mr. G. 

took the initiative in getting together these 

generous gifts. More money is required to com- 
the purchase and to make the required 

alterations.—City Press. 


BIRTHS. 

ATKINSON.—June , at Barr Hill Mount, Pendleton, Man- 
chester, the wife of the Rev. M. Percy Atkinson, of & 
daughter, 

BI. June F. at Christ's Hospital, Hertford, the wife of 
the Rev. J. T. Bell, of a daughter. 

Binwey.—July 5, at 2, Hampstead-hil)-gardens, the wife of 
William Binney, of « son. 

Pespexicen.—June W. at Loppington Hall, Wem, Shrop- 
shire, the wife of Sir C. E. Frederick, Bart., of a son. 

GAA. Jul 4, ot 6, Ladbroke-road, Notting-hill, W., the 
wife of Peter Graham, A. K. A., of a daughter. 

Mappoc«k.—July |, at 4, Fitswilliam-errace, The Avenue, 
Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. H. E. Maddock, of a son. 

Maxusual..—July , at Merllyn, Hartington-road, Liverpool, 
the wife of W. Burton Marshall, jun., of « son. 

Korr. July 5, at Thornford Rectory, Dorset, the wife of 
the Rev. Wilfrid Roxby, of a som. Colonial papers will 


please copy. 


SaNFORD.—July 6, un Brook-street, 


minister, Stourport. 

ELiis.—July 1, at the residence of her son-in-law, the Rer. 
John Thomas, u Cottagegrovre, Mileend, B. Sara 
Ellis, aged . 

Faue.—June ®, at . Mr. W 

liam Parr 


Hats.—July 6 William T. Hale, of M Bdgwere-road, 
London. V. (maay re 
of trennten years « teacher ia 
Chape! Sunday -sohoo!. 
Hatarson.—July |, at Champion-bill, in hig 78nd year, Lieut, 
Henry Harrison, late of the @h Hussars, one of the 
survivors of the Balakiarve Oharge. 
Hesvar.—Jaly 6, at bis residence, u Great 
Bloomsbury. 
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diplowes from South Kensington. 


THE WHEAL HONY & TRELAWNY 
.-LEAD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Colleges and Schools. 
NGREGATIONAL SCHOOL for the 


. AN‘ ON tee TAUNTON.— 
123 BALL COLLEGE, STAF 22 


Heapv-Mastur: 
cvery wivantage 1 
˖ * B German tage tor noqs — (Paris). 


-+\XFORD COUNTY MIDDLE. CLASS 


SCHOOL 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME.) 
. The success of this School for thirty-eight years 
- | arises from the 1 is paid to 


— 11 required in commercial life. Boys have ex 
ce =o — arithmetio, k- 
this School ha the Examinations of the 
tical — 
J ge EF, 
in H — 
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Inclusive aad Picante. twoor Jay 


For views and 8 apply to the a 


HE LADIES’ HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL 
», Tettenhall, MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 


SECOND Mr Ist to Jury Siet. Princirats-—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
* HALL SCHOOL, NORTH. _ Ten miles from London, and three from the Crystal 
AMPTON Palace. 

Assisted by and Qualified’ Bagtleh and ystem upon which the school is worked is entirely 
prepared ually Cambridge Local addition to the 

" Eaplle prepared anous ann 22 E Bt J ty eK 

re- 


Claremont, Cliftonville, Margate. | Ra class as a — 
FRENCH, and GERMAN eS added, and outdoor exercise 


G SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, with names of Referees and full 
is recommended for its educa- ticulare, may be obtained fron. the Principals. * 


I a 
taught by a lady | Prospectuses, "ee. wil : 


17 forwarded on application to 


Herr HOUSE SCHOOL, CHES-|/[HE NORTHERN  OONGREGA- 


HUNT, LONDON, N TIONAL SCH 
W. SILCOATES HOUSE, wean 1 — 


Established 1831, for the sons of Ministers & Mission- 
aries ; the sons of Laymen have been admitted since 
1856 


Head Master- Rer. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in 
— 2 Williams Divinity Scholar, 


WI LEE Esq. J.P. W 
R. WO HOLME, M. A. on Sec. 
L. SAMES RAE, B.A., Bates, Hon. Finance Sec. 
* The School itself is an excellently-contri ~~ «er 
where nothing has been spared to 
STABLISHMENT for YOUNG D tories be 
GENTLEMEN, HEATHFIELD, PARK. | them superior to most that I have ins The 
STONE. Seven Minutes by rail from Bournemouth. thiness. 


Rev. WALTER ILL, Principal. 
The ¢ in this Es this Establishment is | Midsummer, 1874. 
com ve, 2 discriminating, based Chemica] , 
val soquisomente of the times. ler 
July 2c ence on Tha vs Third, with eleven di Class, and three in the 
eleven distinctions. 
lished twenty-five years. : o be cent te the 


Master. 
’ sons are received on reduced terms. 


INTERSDORF, TRAFALGAR- 
ROAD, SOUTHPORT. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 8. K. 


Pri vciraLs— 
Mrs. DD FJ. w. D. D. Paiwcrrpats—Mrs. and the Misses SIMON. 
> n Prospectuses and Report from the Principals, or 
FESSORS. the Rev. J. 8. Simon, 43, Francis-road, Birmingham. 


PRO 
£uglish Literature ... Prof. Most, Univer. Col. 


R University School, Hastings. 
Tealian 1 „ Dawe M. JOHN STEWART has th the Fler. 
ae . a | — 

— n eared the help of the Rev. B. B. WILLIAMS, late ot 
4 — oy * aS pony — THE NEW LOWER SCHOOL, for boys of 7 tol 
Piano and Harmonium... Herr Lovis Drext. yours o 1 n of, Mrs. tler (wife 
Singing „Signor Garcia. . 

Deowine and Paint K. C. Mrzzs, Eeg. ETANMtNAT ton RESULTS FOR 1 

Geology &Biblical s Rev.J.W.Topp,D.D.,F.G.8, | London University, First B. A. 


Terms and Particulars on application to the Principals rs * lst 
LEN LYON HOUSE.—SCHOOL tor 2 
YOUNG LADIES, West-hill, Sydenham, | College of Preceptors, First p — 
ipal, Miss SY assisted by competent — — r 
* With the Ist Prize for Mathematics. 
ROGMORE OOLLEGE, RICK CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 

MANSWORTH (18 miles from London). Cornwallis Gardens, Hastings. 
Classical and Commercial Education. Home com- SCHOOL for LADIES, conducted by 
forts. Extensive recreation grounds. Mrs. WILLIAMS (wife of the Rev. B. H. 


For prospectus app! 5 Lay J Ww 
5. RSON, “A illiams). Prospectus on a 


WILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, 
Near Birmingham. 
HE SCHOOL for 100 G LADIES 


Deren PHIPSON and 

ALTER LANCE ic carried 

on by Mrs. LANCE. 
References 


vision 


@eey &€ as. 
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Professors. 
erms and references on application. 


Education in Switzerland. 
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UNITED SILVER 


Registered under the Limited Liability Acts of 1862 and 1867, by which the liability of the Shareholder is limited to the amount of his shares. 


CAPITAL £50,000, in 25,000 Shares of £2 each. 


ISSUE of 17,750 SHARES at par of £2 each. Payable—10s. per Share on Application; 10s. on Allotment; 10s. on August 1, 1880; 
10s. on September 1, 1880. 


(In cases where no allotment is made the money paid on application will be returned in full.) 


DIRECTORS. 


G. BROCKELBANK, Esq., Thornsett-road, Anerley. 
8. BURNEY WARNER, Esq., B.A., 23, Stanhope-gardens, South Kensington. 


J. ROMANES, Esq., Heene-terrace, West Worthing. 
E. PALMER, Esq., 7, Tressillean-creecent, St. John’s, S.E.; and Folkestone. 


SOLICITOR.—F. ROMER, Esq., 13, Warwick-court, Holborn. 
BANKERS.—Mesere. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, 4 co., Lombard-street, London; Messrs. CLYMO, TREFFRY, HAWKE, WEST, POLKINGHORNE, & co., Liskeard. 
AUDITORS.—Messrs. COOPER, WINTLE, & co., Coleman-street-buildings, E.C. 
ENGINEERS.—Mesers. LOAM & SONS, Liskeard. SECRETARY.—Mr. H. R. LEWIS. OFFICES,—BARTHOLOMEW HOUSE, Bartholomew-lan2, London. 


PROSPECTUS. 


ver. 


This Com is for ich in silver-lead, known as Hony | 
pany is formed purchasing and Working © property si in pate wn 


comprises the m‘neral riches of silver-lead-bearing lode in Cornwall, 
— oot Gee — — pearly half a mile in length 


The 
tvoms the boumhasies af the Wheel eeloeen on 222 Ueetein dn Uke 


got me ate De. Hony, who had firmly resolved never to sell or let it, not- 
of capitalists and the most tempting offers. 


The offers were made owing to the extraordina richness of the sllver.lead-bearing lode in the oslo. 
brated Wheal Mary Ann and and Trelawny on the south, ‘Trewetha on the north and the con 

without variation right through gh Hony -propert y from boundary to boundary. During the lif of Dr. 
Hony, the Trelawny miners en yond heir boundary, on the 5 cotate and exteneted sous 
Miver-lead ore, for which the Wheal Wheal Trelawny Company had to pay a sum of money by way of com- 


rich mineral deposit coasiste of e strong -compressed and concentrated silver-lead-bearing lode 
to 6ft. wide, which may be cousidered prov dren the cantaae —— 

of „ and containing the richest ore in large quantities. Ita 
one Sep SS Gevee. ore 2 and as the ore contains from 500. to . of silver per ton, 


The mine ha been so re of 300 fathoms, 01 a run of 330 fathoms, it is calculated that 
ew -lead ore is of the value of about one million six hundred thousand pounds 


the same lode, and paid very large dividends to 
— a Pearce, Willcocks, H „and Metherell, who have —— ＋ y 


store statements, and give ful details in their reports, copies of may 

. 3 district under the late Mr. Peter Clyne y Mine, near 
about N years ago; since then was agent in t under the late Mr. Peter Ci It is one 

ail ver- lead ore in the county, cannot, in my 


best (if not the best) pieces of mining groand 
of Se bash nee the bes vidend property. 


Willooeks writes od ee Sete — ensugh to secure this property will have the most 


Captain Metherell says: The be considered proved to 300 fathoms, so that there is no speca- 


lode may 
| ation or i I will 4 add that I know of no other property with such certainty of success.’ 


“TI bave not the slightest hesitation in saying that there is not another mining 
ye y in the he 1 ‘with such prospects and such certainty of immense profit, and having such 
advantages for economical and speedy development. 
Mr. Matthew Loam (the Company's engineer) writes: If there is any confidence in Cornish mines, this 
8. heme is worthy of it. 


Estimated cost of raising and dressing one ton of ore, and expenses of management £8 0 0 


Yield ome cubic fathoms == Ome tom val „ £0 0 0 
... a ee —— ä W 8 0 0 
, . 412 0 0 


150 tons per month at £12, or a net profit of £21,600 per annum, * 43 per cent. per annum on the entire 
share capital of the Company. 
This estimate does not inclade profits that may arise from the deeper working of the Wheal Trelawny 


Mime. In the opiniou of the best mining captains, the Wheal Trelawny will help to swell the dividends of 


the Company. 


The shafts sunk in the Wheal Trelawny are available for pumping and winding the ore, thus saving an 
immense amount of time, and enabling the silver-lead ore to be speedily raised and made marketable. 


High roads through the 9 and the Liskeard and Menheniot Stations of the Cornwall Rail- 
e 


mines, Wheal Mary Ann, Wheal Trelawny and Trewetha, returned silver-lead ore worth | 
shareholders, 


way are each wi abe ot 8 property, rendering the carriage of silver - lead and materials very 
convenient and 


The consideration to “a paid by the Company for the properties is £10,500 in cash, and 7,250 fully-paid 


The follo are the names and dates of the agreements and leases for acquisition of the propert 
Ist June, 1890, Messrs. — 4 [liffe, and Russell, and Messrs. Hamley and Derry; 28th May, 1880, C. Tre. 
lawny and Messrs. Hamley and Derry; Zlst June, 1880, W. K. Milborne and Messrs. Hamley and Derry. 

Prospectuses, with Forms of . for Shares, can be obtained at the Offices of the Company 
Solicitor, Bankers, and Auditors. plans, and agreements above referred to may be inspected 
at the Company’ s Offices. 


The vendors provide all expenses necessary to the formation of the Company up to allotment. £5 por 
cent. per annum discount will be allowed for pre-payments. Priority of application will be considered. 
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